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PART X, 


NO, XV.—THE ORGAN OF WEIGHT. 


I spetieve that phrenologists are 
generally agreed in allotting to the 
frontal sinus an organ which they 
call the organ of weight, asserting 
that where this organ is largely de- 
veloped, the individual has a spe- 
cial faculty in estimating, not only 
the ponderabilities of sacks of grain 
and bars of iron, but the probable 
results of any course of action on 
which the pressare of circumstance 
rivets his more immediate attention. 

Now, upon the truth of Phreno- 
logy I hazard no opinion; it is one 
ot those vexed questions in which, 
not being convinced by the argu- 
ments of either party, I am con- 
tented to observe, with the Silent 
Gentleman in the ‘Spectator,’ “that 
there is a great deal to be said upon 
both sides.” 

But putting wholly out of con- 
sideration all reference to cranio- 
logical development, and leaving 
anatomists to dispute whether or 
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not there be any such organ of 
weight in the frontal sinus, I ven- 
ture to borrow from the phreno- 
logists their technical term, and 
designate as the “organ of weight” 
that peculiar mental faculty of 
weighing the relative consequences 
of things immediately placed before 
them, which in some men is so 
saliently developed, in other men so 
notably deficient. 

In fact, I know of no other form 
of words in which I can so accu- 
rately define the quality of mind of 
which I am about to treat. This 
organ of weight is distinct from 
what can properly be called pru- 
dence; for prudence necessitates a 
degree of foresight extending far 
beyond the immediate consequences 
of things immediately present. The 
prudent man declines to pursue 
such and such courses because he 
foresees that they will lead him 
astray, or that he shall have to 
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retrace his steps. But this organ 
of weight is often found most con- 
spicuous in those who have no pre- 
tensions of foresight; they weigh 
ovuly what is close before them. 
Hence [ have noticed that such 
men are liable to abrupt changes of 
conduct, and in public life are more 
exposed than many politicians less 
conscientious to the charge of de- 
ceiving their followers and betray- 
ing their cause. They advance, as 
it were, mechanically along the 
track of ideas to which they have 
been accustomed, regarding as im- 
practicable theorists those who ex- 
tend their survey of the road; and 
when at last they come to a place 
where the consequences foretold by 
others, and disregarded by them- 
selves, as too remote to be brought 
into their scales, become tangibly 
present, and the question is not, 
“ What shall we do by-and-by ?” 
bat, “‘ What is to be done now ?” 
then they cry, “‘ This is serious! this 
has become a practical substance ! 
—we must weigh it well!” And 
weighing it well, they often decide, 
with an abruptness which takes the 
world by surprise, that what be- 
fore they had declared was too light 
to consider, is now too heavy to 
bear. In short, and without meta- 
phor, they do exactly that, as the 
only prudent thing to do, which 
they had assured their confiding 
friends was the last thing that pru- 
dent men should contemplate doing. 

If, then, this organ of weight 
cannot be correctly described by 
the word Prudence, neither is it to 
be expressed by the name more 
commonly assigned to it—viz., 
Judgment. It is indeed a part of 
judgment, but only a part of it: 
for judgment, in the full sense of 
that rare and admirable quality, 
consists in a justness of vision 
which comprehends a wide sur- 
vey of many things near and dis- 
tant, in order to ascertain the 
proportionate size of each thing 
within its scope, be it near, be it 
distant. Judgment comprehends 
measurement as well as weight; 
and though it does not indeed ab- 
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solutely need the prevision essen- 
tial to that pradence which the an- 
cients esteemed the associate and 
counsellor of the diviner orders of 
wisdom, according to their famous 
proverb, that “No deity is present 
where Prudence is absent,” still 
jadgment has a logic which links 
circumstance to circumstance, cause 
to effect examines fully the 
grounds. on which it forms its 
opinions, and observes each new 
fact which varies the value of evi- 
dence it had hitherto received. 
Hence, the man of jadgment par 
excellence, when he modifies or 
changes any opinion that he had 
deliberately formed and _ openly 
professed, does so not with startling 
suddenness, but, gradually connect- 
ing link by link the reasons which 
induce him to reverse his former 
conclusions, prepares the minds of 
others for the final announcement 
of the change which has been at 
work within his own; so that he 
does not appear the advocate who 
betrays the cause of the client 
whose suit he had undertakcn, but 
the judge impartially summivg uy, 
according to the facts which he 
does not warp, and the laws which 
he cannot depart from. I think, 
for instance, this may bi said of 
Mr. Pitt, who, whether he relin- 
quished as impracticable what he 
had previously insisted on as judi- 
cious, or whether he denounced 
what he had before recommended, 
still so prepared the public mind 
for such changes in himself, that 
no man could accuse him of treach- 
ery, and only very inaccurate ob- 
servers of fickleness, In this re- 
spect he was more happily consti- 
tuted than Sir Robert Peel, who 
resembled him in many illustrious 
attributes, whether of dignity, per- 
sonal character, or devotion to what 
conscientiously appeared to be the 
interests of the State. In Sir Ro- 
bert Peel the organ of causality 
Was not proportioned to the organ 
of weight. Foresight no candid 
adinirer could: assign to the man, 
in whom candour nevertheless finds 
so much to admire; nor can he be 
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said to have possessed that order 
of reason which so adjusts and ac- 
commodates its whole tenor of 
action, that what its possessor does 
to-day grows like a logical sequence 
out of what he did yesterday. Hence 
those startling changes of political 
conduct, in which, having unhesi- 
tatingly led his followers up to a 
certain point, he seemed, in desert- 
ing them, to abandon his former 
self. For remote contingencies he 
had no astronomer’s telescope; for 
consequences immediately before 
him he had the mechanician’s eye 
—he weighed them at a glance. 

In men of this character there is 
generally a very strong sense of re- 
sponsibility ; and perhaps no public 
man ever possessed that ennobling 
sense in a finer degree than Sir Ro- 
bert Peel. And the consciousness 
of his own responsibility became 
necessarily strong in proportion as 
it was suddenly revealed to him. 
In opposition, a man is not con- 
sidered by the public responsible 
for the results that may follow the 
adoption of his advice. But both 
by the spirit of the constitution 
and the opinion of the public, the 
moment the same man is trans- 
ferred from opposition -to office, 
responsibility begins. And in pro- 
portion as his influence and _posi- 
tion in office are eminent and com- 
manding, the responsibility in- 
creases in multifold ratio. A man 
who -had grown into so great an 
authority with the nation as Sir 
Robert Peel was responsible td 
other trustees than those of party: 
he was responsible to the people, 
who confided in him even more 
than party did; and the posterity 
to which his renown appealed would 
estimate him accordingly as that re- 
sponsibility was discharged. Thus, 
in the two most memorable changes 
which affected his political career, 
the suddenvess of his conversion 
may be traced to the wholly dif- 
ferent aspect which the questions 
at issue assumed to his eyes when 
he had to weigh, as urgent and 
practical, the difficulties which had 
before presented themselves to his 


mind as remote and speculative, 
and when the gravity of the re 
sponsibility was transferred from 
others to himself. 

None of the censures which Sir 
Robert Peel not unnaturally pro- 
voked appear to me to have been 
more erroneous than that which 
ascribed his political inconsisten- 
cies to moral timidity. Moral cour- 
age he must have possessed beyond 
most men, in twice deliberately re- 
solving to excite and to brave that 
which, to one so sensitive, reserved, 
and proud, must have been the most 
bitter of all the calamities inflicted 
by party war—viz., the reproach of 
his own army for surrendering its 
standards and its staff to the ene 
my. What has passed for moral 
timidity was, in fact, an acute con- 
scientiousness, heightened, it may 
be, by that strong sense of his own 
personal individuality which was 
one of his most remarkable charac- 
teristics. It was a familiar obser- 
vation in Parliament, that no pub- 
lic speaker ever so frequently in- 
troduced into his speeches the word 
“J.” Egotistical, in the common— 
that is, in the harsh—sense of the 
word, he was not. I have no doubt 
that he had more kindly benevo- 
lenca of heart than many men 
more demonstrative. “But from 
his youth upwards he had been 
singled for eminence above his 
contemporaries; and as he ad- 
vanced in life and in fame he 
became more and more an indivi- 
dual power, distinct even from the 
principles which he represented. 
Many an honest temperate politi- 
cian, caring little for Whig or Tory, 
turned to Sir Robert Peel for acce- 
rate information and safe opinion, 
as some nominal elector of a me 
tropolitan district, too respectable 
or too apathetic ever to exercise 
his right ot franchise, turns to the 
‘Times’ newspaper when he wants 
to ascertain the funds in which a 
sagacious speculator should invest, 
or the creed which a practical poli- 
tician should espouse. Sir Rubert 
Peel was both a City Article and a 
political Leader. Thus he could 
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not fail to be impressed with a 
predominant consciousness of his 
own Ego ; and wherever he looked 
on the surface of the public, that 
Ego was reflected as in a room 
lined with glass. The sense of 
personal responsibility was natur- 
ally increased with the conscious- 
ness of personal individuality. And 
when he pondered on duty, he 
asked himself not, “ What is my 
duty to the party I lead?” but 
“What is the duty that I owe to 
myself—I, Sir Robert Peel?” But 
with that duty to himself he iden- 
tified, as I have before observed, 
the duty that Sir Robert Peel, of 
all men living, owed to his coun- 
try—“ Ego et Patria mea.” And 
hence, whatever might be his errors 
as a political adviser and chief, His- 
tory will doubtless accord him ove 
of those favoured places in her teim- 
ple on which the light falls full on 
the noblest aspect of the image, 
leaving in shadow whatever out- 
lines would less satisfy admiring 
eyes. 

Men who weigh only what the 
occasion submits to them, always 
more impress a practical assembly 
than men who enter into subtle 
calculations of prospective contin- 
gencies. ‘Before a legislative as- 
sembly the question is “ Aye or 
No”—whether a certain some- 
thing shall be done that night, and 
not whether a certain something 
may come to pass that night ten 
years! Those debaters, therefore, 
who weigh the reasons that, imme- 
diately press for decision seem the 
only practical counsellors, the only 
safe guides for the present, even 
while they are confessing that they 
misjudged the past, and proving 
that they ignore the future. 

Those, too, in whom the organ 
of weight is large generally make 
good administrators. For admin- 
istration, in its ordinary routine, is 
but carrying on the customary ope- 
rations of a machinery already at 
work. The organ of weight is in- 
deed an invaluable faculty in what 
is called practical life. It is usually 
deficient in fervent reformers, eager 
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innovators, enthusiasts of every 
kind, who, looking forward, often 
with accurate vision, to distant ob- 
jects, lose sight altogether of the 
obstacles an inch before their eyes. 
It is as notably absent in a Gari- 
baldi as it is largely developed in a 
Cavour. This organ is more gene- 
rally wanting or inactive in women 
than in men. We see many women 
remarkable for discretion, and even 
for prevision, who nevertheless seem 
to hse their heads when they have 
to ponder on what must be imme- 
diately done. They are discreet, 
for they avoid difficulties as much 
as fate will permit; they are far- 
seeing, for they will predicate cor- 
rectly, even in passion, what will 
be the results of a course to which 
they are urged or allured. But 
when Fate, despite their discretion, 
surprises them by a difficulty, or 
when that which they foresaw at a 
distance has actually come to pass, 
their intellect seems paralysed, and 
they fly intuitively for counsel to 
the practical mind of a man. 
Although, in the course of my 
own experience and observation, 
I have seldom found the special 
faculty of weighing things imme- 
diate combined with the more ab- 
stract faculty of foreseeing and cai- 


‘culating on things afar, yet it by no 


means follows that the two facul- 
ties are so antagonistic as not to be’ 
combined. Only, where combined 
we recognise a very grand and con- 
summate intellect; and intellects 
very grand and consummate are 
rare phenomena. 

The combination must exist to a 
felicitous degree in great generals ; 
in the founders or remodellers of 
States ; in those who master the ele- 
ments of revolution and establish 
dynasties. In more familiar life, 
the organ of weight predominates in 
men of business and action ; the or- 
gan of causality in men of specula- 
tion and letters. In truth, the act of 
the statesman comes long after the 
thought of the writer, who, recom- 
mending such and such measures 
as theoretically sound, leaves it to 
the statesman to weigh the practical 
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difficulties with which he, and not 
the writer, has to deal: so that, as 
Burke has shown with his usual 
subtlety of reasoning, the same man 
will advocate in writing what he 
may not deem it wise to execute in 
action. 

This organ of weight appears to 
me more generally developed in 
the British than in any other civil- 
ised people. And in this, I think, 
there is perhaps the main difference 
between them and their American 
kinsfulk. As a general rule, Eng- 
lish men of business look with great 
intentness and caution to things 
immediately before them; and with 
great indifference, often with dis- 
trustful aversion, to things at a 
distance. Hence their dislike to 
theory; hence the emphatic re- 
spect they bestow on what they 
call practical sense; hence too, on 
the whole, the English are more 
disinclined to political novelties 
than any other population endowed 
with so large a degree of political 
freedom, so that even when accept- 
ing a political novelty, they still 
desire to accommodate it to the 
political habits- of reasoning to 
which they are accustomed; and 
the advocates for innovation in 
whom they most confide, always 
endeavour to show that it is noé 
the innovation which it appears at 
first sight, but is either a return to 
some elementary principle in the 
ancient constitution, or the na- 
tural and healthful development of 
that constitution itself. The Eng- 
lish are mostly contented with 
seeking immediate remedies for 
immediate evils, and thus, from 
the dislike of foreseeing and pre- 
paring for changes that do not 
forcibly press, when they do con- 
cur in a change with sufficient force 
of numbers to carry it, it is with 
the same promptitude and haste 
which characterised the eminent 
man to whom I have referred, and 
who was in this, as in other re- 
spects, the archetype and repre- 
sentative of the English middle 
class of mind. Oar American kins- 
folk, on the other hand, to use 
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their own phrase, are “a go-ahead” 
population, They look at distant 
objects with a more sanguine and 
eager ken than we of the Old 
World are disposed to do; they 
do not weigh the pros and cons 
which ought first to be placed in 
the balance. And hence, perhaps, 
of all populations so intelligent, of 
which the history of the world 
contains a record, the Americans 
of the Great Republic have been in 
theory the boldest democrats, and 
in practice the most inveterate 
anti-reformers. There is not an 
absolute monarchy in Europe which 
has not been, within the last twenty 
years, a more practical reformer 
than the North American Repub- 
lic; meaning by the word reformer, 
the corrector of the evils that grow 
out of a system of government 
which it is not intended to revo- 
lutionise. How many intelligent 
North Americans foresaw, long 
years ago, that the South would 
take its opportunity to separate 
from the North; and yet, when 
the South did separate, there does 
not seem to have been a North 
American statesman who could 
weigh the circumstances he had 
so long anticipated. And all the 
while the empire which the Ameri- 
cans already possessed was im- 
perilled from visible causes, and 
none more visible than these— 
That its extent was already too 
vast for unity of interest; and, 
2dly, That its government was too 
weak for unity of purpose,—the 
American citizens, fondly colonis- 
ing Futurity, proclaimed, in every 
crisis of popular excitement, the 
Monroe doctrine, that the whole 
continent of America—the whole 
fourth-quarter of the globe—was the 
destined appanage of their Repablic 
One and Indivisible. 

Again, how common, within the 
last twenty years, has been the 
lament of intelligent Americans, 
that, by the working of their con- 
stitution, the highest order of citi- 
zens, whether in character, pro- 
perty, birth, or intellect, was elim- 
inated from the action of public 
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life. In how many pamphlets, 
lectures, orations, did not reflective 
Americans mournfully foresee and 
solemnly foretell that, whenever 
the commonwealth should be reaily 
subjected to a critical danger, need- 
ing all its highest intellect to cope 
with and conquer, the incapable 
men would be thrown uppermost ; 
yet for that evil, so long foreseen, 
not one practical remedy, even by 
those who foresaw it, was even sug- 
gested. Year after year American 
thinkers have sent forth oracular 
warnings of the certain results of 
the jobbing and corruption which 
prevailed in all official departments, 
but never did the legislature en- 
force a remedy. In the struggle 
between North and South which 
wages while I write, all these an- 
ticipated evils are glaring, are pro- 
minent, in that great section of 
the people which maintains the 
principle of the Union—incapable 
generals, corzupt departments, job- 
bing everywhere—and not a single 
practical reform is suggested by a 
single statesman! Compare Russia 
and Austria with North America; 
to the two former States the ordeal 
of war made at once manifest their 
defects, and those defects they have 
ever since been labouring to reform. 
But will North America reform her 
defects when her war is over? As 
yet there is no sign of it. The main 
defect may be summed up very 
briefly—it is the prevalence of 
numbers over intellect and charac- 
ter; and until that balance can be 
made more even, North America 
will lack the organ of weight which 
is the essential faculty of the prac- 


tical reformer. Monarchies, whe- 
ther absolute or constitutional; 
republics, whether constitutional 


or democratical, engender the dis- 
eases peculiar to their own system, 
and their duration can only consist 
in calling forth the noblest conser- 
vative principle of each several sys- 
tem to the subjugation of the prin- 
ciples at work to destroy it. It 
is perfectly clear that the noblest 
conservative principle in any State 
must be intellect accompanied with 
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integrity. It is said by a great 
writer of the last century, that 
“honour is the principle of monar- 
chies, virtue of republics;” and 
certainly a monarchy in which 
honour is effeminately ignored, is, 
whatever its wealth, as rotten as 
was the monarchy of Lydia; and a 
republic in which virtue is cynic- 
ally depressed, is, whatever its 
freedom, as ripe for an _ ignoble 
grave as was the democracy of 
Corcyra. 

For myself, I own frankly I have 
no prejudice against republics. In 
those countries in which there can- 
not exist what is commonly called 
aristocracy, but what I prefer to call 
a class of gentlemen, who, though 
they may have no hereditary titles 
or privileges, still constitute an order 
in the body politic, with leisure suf- 
ficient for high mental cultivation, 
with property sufficient for inde- 
pendence from mercenary caicula- 
tions and sordid callings, with a 
root in the soil sufficient for a pas- 
sionate resolve to defend its birth- 
right of liberty, whether from fo- 
reigner, court, or mob, there must 
sooner or later be either an abso- 
lute rule, with all its military splen- 
dours and civil centralism of iron 
will, or a popular republic, with all 
its trading energies, and its wear 
and tear of passionate life. Were 
I the native of a land that pre- 
sented to me only the option be- 
tween these two, I think I should 
prefer the last. I would rather have 
been an Athenian even in the time 
of Demosthenes, than a Macedonian 
even in the time of Philip. And 
if I have no prejadice against Re- 
publics, certainly I can have none 
against the Republic of America. 
Considering that men now living 
have seen its birth, who of the Old 
World can wonder at the pride with 
which its citizens regard it? What 
other State in history ever rose, 
within a period measured by the 
life of a single man, into so great 
& power amongst the nations? On 
equal terms it has met the mighti- 
est monarchies; no slow growth of 
progressive ages, it came into the 
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world like America herself, a dis- 
covery which altered our knowledge 
of the globe, and dated the birth of 
a new destiny in the chronicle of 
the human race. Blind indeed the 
statesman who imagines its future 
darkened by the calamities it now 
undergoes. Divide the vast area of 
the land as fate may decide, be 
there in republican America as many 
independent sovereign States as in 
monarchical Europe, still the future 
of America, from tle date of that 
disruption, must. be as potent on 
the world as has been the past of 
Europe, whether disruptured by the 
full of Rome or by the death of 
Charlemagne. Enough of pride for 
me, as an Englishman, to know that 
whatever State in that large sec- 
tion of the globe may best repre- 
sent the dignity and progress of 
human thought, shall have had its 


fathers in Englishmen, and shall 
utter its edicts in the English 
tongue. I! a prejudice against 


Americans as Americans!—enough 
auswer to that charge for me and 
my countrymen, that fathers have 
no natural prejudice against their 
children! It is only where Ameri- 
cans have represented some prin- 
ciple or passion utterly antagonistic 
to the ties of relationship, or where 
the faults which in them might be 
pardonable, and’ in us would be 
without excuse, have been recom- 
mended to our adoption, and, if 
adopted, would have insured our 
ruin, that we have formed not a pre- 
judgment to their disfavour, but an 
after-judgment to our own vindica- 
tion. Lut putting all relationship 
between ourselves and our kivsfolk 
out of the question, and making 
ourselves dispassionate observers of 
all that is going on in America, as 
it has gone on before in Europe 
—viz., the political separation of 
States geographically divided—l 
consider it a puerile peddling with 
all the issues at stake in one of the 
mightiest revolutions this earth has 
known, to consider that the process 
of disintegration can terminate with 
the separate empire of two divi- 
sions, As each State grows popu- 
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lar enough, and strong enough, and 
rich enough, to have interests dis- 
tinct from other States with which 
for a time it is amalgamated, such 
State will split itself asunder, and 
America will have at least as many 
sovereignties as Europe. That is 
but a question of time, and time 
in America moves faster than it 
moved in Europe a thousand years 
ago. The practical question as con- 
cerns the future of America is this, 
Which of these several States,— 
partly by the accident of geographi- 
cal situation, and principally by the 
operation, whether of the forms of 
government or the influences result- 
ing from the spirit and modes of 
thought which compose the moral 
atmosphere of communities,—will 
obtain the largest share of dignity 
and power! So far as geography 
is concerned, the question is easily 
answered. That which is most cen- 
tral as regards inflnence over its 
neighbours, or that which has the 
widest seaboard as regards com- 
merce with the foreigner—that 
which geographically most resem- 
bles France, or that which geo- 
graphically most resembles Eng- 
land.. So far as the spirit of in- 
stitutions is concerned, that which 
gives the fairest play to the union 
of educated intellect with whatever’ 
moral principle—call it honour, pa- 
triotism, public virtue—may con- 
centrate the educated intellect upon 
the disdain of private interest in 
comparison with the public weal; 
and create a Pablic Opinion, which, 
in the more favourable sense of the 
word aristocracy, may aristocratise 
the action of democracy, and de- 
mand in those who dominate its 
affuirs the highest types of the na- 
tional probity and culture. 

I return from a digression which 
the interest that the destinies of 
republican America inspire in all 
political inquirers may suffice to 
excuse ; serving, as it does, to illus- 
trate the propositions out of which 
it has grown, 

As it is always well to secure a 
confidential adviser in one whose 
intellectual bias, differing from our 
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own, tends to supply our defects, 


so, in the affairs of life, he who- 


feels that his tendency of thought 
is over-much towards the specula- 
tive—who, wrapt in prognostics of 
the future, does not heed the signs 
of the Moment slipping under his 
feet—will find his safety in habitual- 
ly consulting one whose tendency is 
towards the practical, and who de- 
termines his plans by the weather 
of the day, rather than by meteor- 
ological calculations of the influ- 
ences that will affect the barometer 
ten years hence ;—so, on the other 
hand, he who, clear-sighted for 
things close before his eye, has a 
shortness of vision. for things afar, 
should join to himself an adviser 
who, commanding a wider scope, 
not only expands, but rectifies his 
calculations,—not only elevates, but 
assures his aims. 

The very highest order of com- 
mon sense necessitates. genius; the 
very highest order of genius neces- 
sitates common sense; but between 
the very highest order of either 
there interpose numerous degrees 
of genius and of common sense. 

How often have I seen a man of 
genius over-enthusiastic or over- 
refining, of whom I have said, 
“What a masterpiece of intellect 
that creature would be if he were 


but coupled to a sober, practical, 


business-like adviser, whose pace 
his agility indeed might quicken, 
but whose weight would hold him 
. back from wasting his breath in 
capers, and bruising his thews in 
stumbles !” 

And, on the other hand, how 
often bave I seen a man singularly 
practical, whose common sense in 
all urgent matters, forced suddenly 
upon him, won ascendancy, for the 
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moment, over more brilliant com- 
petitors, and who yet, from the 
want, whether of that, warmth or 
that foresight, that ennobling aspir- 
ation towards lofty truths, or that 
cordial sympathy with the hearts 
and hopes of mankind, which give 
to genius its force and its charm, 
disappoints and deceives us in the 
long-run, incompleting his uses, 
stinting his wisdom, stopping short 
of that standard of greatness to 
which he - might otherwise have 
grown: And again I have said to 
myself, “This man could have been 
the first of his age if he could have 
been as discerning for the age as 
he is acute for the moment; if his 
strong common sense had associated 
itself with some vivid comrade of 
genius, who would have brightened 
the eye and quickened the pulse of 
his reason.” 

For, after all, the mind of a 
master of action is consummate in 
proportion as it comprehends the 
two requisites in the mind of a 
master of science—viz., the cau- 
tious circumspection which attaches 
it to the practical, and the active 
imagination which, out of the prac- 
tical, ascends to the theoretical. A 
theory is an illusion, unless it be 
founded on the practical. The prac- 
tical is fruitless unless it culminate 
in theory. Weight and causality are 
organs that should be in harmo- 
nious development with. each other, 
whether in action or in contempla- 
tion: Facts immediately before us, 
being duly weighed, and traced to 
their causes in the past through 
calculations which suffice to justify 
those rational sfeculations on the 
future that constitute the theories 
of the philosopher and form the 
policy of the statesman, 


NO, XVI.-—-THE SYMPATHETIC TEMPERAMENT. 


It does not follow, because a 
man relieves a misfortune, that he 
syuipathises with the sufferer. The 
stoics, indeed, while they enjoined 
beneficence, forbade sympathy: ac- 
cording to them, in putting your 


hand into your pockets you must 
take care not to disturb the folds of 
your heart. Rochefoucauld—who 
certainly was not a stoic, and may 
rather be considered the most bril- 
liant of the modern followers of 
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Epicurus—appears in this respect to 
be in agreement with Zeno. In the 
portrait of himself which he has 
sketched with the clear broad 
strokes of a master’s hand, he says 
that “he is little sensible to pity; 
that there is nothing he would not 
do for a sufferer, even to the show of 
compassion, for the wretched, are 
such fools, that the very show of 
compassion does theni all the good in 
the world. But,” adds this polite 
philosopher, “I hold that one should 
be contented to show, and guard 
one’s self carefully from feeling, 
pity: it is a passion good fcr no- 
thing in a_ well-constituted mind 
(au dedans dune ame bienfaite), 
which only serves to weaken the 
heart, and which one ought to leave 
to the common people, who, doing 
nothing by reason, have need of 
passion to induce them to do any- 
thing.” 

Certainly most of us have known 
in life persons who are ever ready to 
perform a charitable action, but from 
whose lips there never falls the balm 
of a sympathising word. They do 
not even, like Rochefoucauld, simu- 
late the pity which they do not feel. 
Are you ill, and cannot afford a 
doctor? they will pay for him; 
are you pining for the anodyne of a 
tender Jook? you shrink back 
more sick at heart than __be- 
fore from the chill of their hard 
brows. 

On the other hand there are per- 
sons whose nervous system is tremu- 
lously alive to the aspect of pain; 
they will give you sigh for sigh, 
and groan for groan; they sympa- 
thise with you sincerely for the mo- 
ment: as soon as you are out of 
sight, they forget that you exist. 
Put yourself in their way, and rely 
upon their sympathy; when out of 
their way, never count upon their 
aid. Benevolence is not always bene- 
ficence. To wish you may be bene- 
fited is one thing; to benefit you is 
another. A man who is beneficent 
without sympathy, though he may 
not be a pleasant acquaintance, must 
be a good man. But a man who is 
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sympathising without beneficence 
may be a very bad man. For there 
is a readiness of sympathy which 
comes from the impressionability of 
the physical system—a vibration of 
the nerves reacting on no chord of 
duty, and awakening no response 
in a generons impulse of the heart. 
And a man may not be the less 
profoundly wicked because he pos- 
sesses an excitable nervous tempera- 
ment. 

Alexander Pherzeus, the most ruth- 
less of tyrants, so entered into the 
sorrows enacted on the stage, that a 
tragedy moved him to tears. It is to 
him that Pope alludes in his Prologue 
to Addison’s ‘ Cato’— 


“Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 
And foes to virtue wondered why they 
wept.” 


Unfortunately, Alexander Phereeus, 
in spite of his weeping, kept his “ na- 
ture,” which was probably not con- 
stitutionally “savage.” A man of a 
temperament readily impressionable, 
if accompanied, as it generally is, 
with a lively fancy, brings home to 
himself the sorrows or the dangers 
which are represented to his senses, 
and for the moment realised by his 
faney. And thus it may be from 
fear for himself that a tyrant may 
weep at the representation of suffer- 
ings which, on the stage, depicts the 
power of Fate @ver even the crowned 
head and the’ sceptred hand. Now 
the same nervous temperament which 
is effeminately susceptible to this ego- 
tistical kind of sympathy, may be 
very subject to fear; and fear is akin 
to cruelty. For fear is in the convic- 
tion of some weakness in him who 
feels it, compared with the power 
from which he apprehends an injury ; 
and no saying is more true than that 
aphorism of Seneca,— Omnis enim 
ex infirmitate .feritas est”—“ All 
cruelty springs from weakness.” I 


‘think we have a striking example of 


these propositions in Nero, when his 
character is metaphysically analysed. 
His was the excitable, impulsive, 
nervous orgavisation — tremulously 
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alive to the effects of music, poetry, 
the drama, spectacle — emotionally 
. plastic to whatsoever influence ap- 
pealed for the moment to his senses. 
Thus, ‘in early youth, a cultivator 
of the softest arts, and no cause of 
suspicion and terror yet maddening 
his restless imagination, he was 
doubtless sincere when, the sentence 
on a criminal being brought to him 
to sign, he exclaimed, piteonsly, 
“ Vellem nescire literas !”—“ Would 
to Heaven that I had not learned to 
write!” But the same susceptibility 
to immediate influences which, when 
fresh from the- contemplation of se- 
rene and harmless images, made him 
impulsively mercifal, sul;jugated him 
first to sensual pleasures, rendered 
monstrous in proportion as_ his 
imagination, in brooding over them, 
became itself diseased: and, when 
the whole character was unmanned 
by the predominance of the sensnal 
and brutclike over the intellectual 
and moral elements in man, all that 
was noblest in manhood, in excit- 
ing the internal consciousness of 
his own infirmity or weakness, ex- 
cited his fear; for in silently re- 
buking, they seemed silently to 
threaten him—and thus the volup- 
tuous trifler was scared into the 
relentless butcher. Yet, impression- 
able to immediate circumstance at 
the last as at the first, all the 
‘compassionate softness he had once 
known for the senteficed criminal, 
whose doom he had shrunk from 
signing, returns to settle on hiinself. 
When the doo:n which had shacked 
his nerves to contemplate for 
another stands before him as his 
own, he weeps over his own fate, 
his hand trembles to inflict it. 
Just as in his youth sympathy (being 
nothing more than the vividness 
with which he could bring home to 
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his fancy the pain to be inflicted on 
another) made him forget the crime 
that was to be punished in pity 
for the criminal that was to le 
slain, so now he wholly lost sight 
of his own crimes in the anguish 
of contemplating his own death. 
And when, in forgetfulness of empire 
abused and remembrance of art 
cultivated, he exclaimed, “ What 
an artist in me is about to perish !’* 
he explained the enigma of his 
own nature. Besides the tastes 
which his hostile historians accord 
to him in painting and sculpture, and 
a talent for poetry, which Suetonius 
is at some pains to vindicate from 
the charge of plagiarism, eighteen 
hundred laurel crowns had Athens 
bestowed on him as a musician! If 
his career had been a musician’s 
and not an emperor's, he might in- 
deed have been a voluptuary : a mu- 
sician not unfrequently is;—but a 
soft-tempered, vain, praise-seeking 
infant of art, studying harmony, 


and nervously shocked by dis- 
cord ;——as musicians generally 
are, 


The great French Revolution a- 
bounds with examples more familiar 
of the strange mixture of sentimental 
tenderness with remorseless cruelty, 
which may be found allied in that 
impressionable nervous temperament 
as susceptible to the’ rapport of the 
present time as a hysterical somnam- 
bule is to the will of an electro-biolo- 
gist. 

Many years ago I met with 
a Frenchman who had been an active, 
if subordinate, ministrant in the 
Reign of Terror. In Petitot’s Col- 
lection of Papers illustrative of that 
period, we find him warmly com- 
mended to Robespierre as a young 
patriot, ready to sacrifice on the 
altar of his country as many heca- 





* “ Qualis senogees !” Artifex means something more than musician, by 


which word it is ren 


than artist, by which it is rendered in the text. 


ered in our current translations, and even something more 


Artifex means an artificer, a 


contriver; and I suspect that, in using the word, Nero was thinking of the 
hydraulic musical contrivance which had oceupied his mind amidst all the terrors 
of the conspiracy which destroyed him—a contrivance that really seems to have 
been a very ingenious application of science to art, which we might not have 
lost if Nero had been only an artificer, and not an emperor. 
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tombs of fellow-countrymen as the 
Goddess of Reason might require. 
When I saw this ex-official of the tri- 
banal of blood, which was in a Lon- 
don drawing-room, where his antece- 
dents were not generally known, he 
was a very polite, grey-haired gen- 
tleman of the old school of manners, 
addicted, like Cardinal Richelieu and 
Warren Hastings, to the composition 
of harmless verses. I have seldom 
met with any one who more instan- 
taneously charmed a social circle by 
his rapid and instinctive sympathy 
with the humours of all around him 
—gay with the gay, serious with the 
serious, easy with the young, caress- 
ingly respectful to the old. Fas- 
cinated by the charm of his address, 
a fine lady whispered to me, * This, 
indeed, is that exquisite French 
manner of which we have heard so 
much, and seen so little. Nothing 
nowadays like the polish of the old 
régime,” 

Marvelling at the contrast be- 
tween the actions for which this 
amiable gentleman had been com- 
mended to Robespierre and the 
manners by which he might have 
seduced the Furies, I could not re- 
frain, in the frankness of my tem- 
per at that earlier period of my life, 
from insinuating the question how 
a man of so delicate a refinement, 
and so happy a turn for innocent 
poems in the style of “ Gentil Ber- 
nard,” could ever have been led away 
into a participation of whas I mildly 
termed * the excesses of the Revo- 
lution.” 

“ Ah,” quoth this velvet-pawed 
tiger, “ gue voulea-vous ?—I always 
obey my heart! I sympathise with 
whatever goes on before me. Am 
I to-day with people who cry, ‘A 
bas les aristocrates !’ ca me monte le 
téte! ga m'echouffe le sang! I ery 
out with them, ‘A bas les aristo- 
crates /’ Am I to-morrow with 
people whe cry ‘A bas la guillo- 
tine ’—eh bien! my eyes moisten ; 
I embrace my enemies—I sob out, 
‘A bas la guillotine!’ Sympathy 
is .the law of my nature. Ah, if 
you had known Monsieur Robes- 


a 


pierre ! 
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“Hem!” said I; “that is an 
honour I should not have coveted if I 
had lived in his day. But 1 have 
hitherto supposed that Monsieur Ro- 
bespierre was somewhat unsocial, re- 
served, frigid ; was he, nevertheless, 
a man whose sins against his kind are 
to be imputed to the liveliness of bis 
sympathies ?’ 

“Sir, pardon me if I say that 
you would not have asked that 
question if you had studied the 
causes of his ascendancy, or read 
with due attention his speeches. 
How can you suppose that a man 
not eloquent, as compared with his 
contemporaries, could have master- 
ed his audience, except -by sympa- 
thising with them? When they 
were for blood, he sympathised 
with them ; when they began to de- 
sire the reign of blood to cease, she 
sympathised also, In his desk were 
found David’s plans for academies 
for infancy and asyluins for age. 
He was just about to inaugurate 


‘the Reign of Love, when the con- 


spiracy against him swept him 
down the closing abyss of the Reign 
of Terror. He was only a day too 
late in expressing his sympathy 
with the change in the public mind. 
Can you suppose that he who, 
though ambitivus, threw up _ his 
profession rather than subscribe to 
the punishment ‘of death—he whose 
favourite author was Jean Jacques, 
‘le plus aimant des hommes’—that 
he had any inherent propensity to 
cruelty? No! Cruelty had become 
the spirit of the time, with which 
the impressionability of his nervous 
temperament compelled him to sym- 
pathise. And if he were a sterner 
exterminator than others, it was not 
because he was more cruel than 
they, bat more exposed to danger, 
And as he identified himself with. 
his country, so self - preservation 
was in his mind the rigorous duty 
Wherever you had 
placed him, Monsieur Robespierre 
would always have been the man of 
his day. If he had been an Eng- 
lishman, sir, he would have been at 
the head of all the philanthropical 
societies—come in for a large con- 
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stituency on philanthropical princi- 
ples—and been the most respectable 
as he was always the most ineorrupti- 
ble, of public men. ‘ Ce pauore WM. 
Rubespierre ! comme il est méconnu !” 
If he had but lived a month or two 
longer, he would have revived the 
age of gold!” 

Certainly, during that excitable 
epoch, tenderness of sentiment and 
atrocity of conduct were not com- 
bined in “ce pauvre M. Robespierre” 
alone. The favourite amusement 
of one of the deadliest of his fel- 
low murderers was the rearing of 
doves. He said that the contempla- 
tion of their innocence made the 
charm of his existence, in consoling 
him for the wickedness of men. 
Couthon, at the commencement of 
the Revolution, was looked upon as 
the mildest creature to be found 
out of a pastoral. He had a jigure 
dange, heavenly with compassion- 
ate tenderness. Even when he had 
attained to the height of his homi- 
cidal celebrity, he was carried to 
the National Assembly or the Ja- 
cobite Club (I say carried, for, 
though young, he had lost the use 
of his limbs) fondling little lapdogs, 
which he nestled in his bosom. An 
anecdote is told of one of his con- 
Sréres, wlio was as fatal to men and 
as loving to dogs as himself, that 
when a distracted wife, who had 
pleaded to him in vain for her hus- 
band’s life, in retiring from his pre- 
sence, chanced to tread on his favour- 
ite spaniel’s tail, he exclaimed, ‘* Good 
heavens, madame! have you then no 
humanity ?” 

In these instances of tenderness 
for brutes we see the operation of 
that sympathy which, being divert- 
ed from men, still must have a vent, 
and Javishes itself on the inferior 
races, to whom its sentimental pos- 
sessor shows all kindness, because 
from them he apprehends no mis- 
chief. We need not, however, re- 
sort to the annals of the French 
Revolution for examples of this 
warped direction of pity or affec- 
tion. Every day we see venerable 
spinsters who delight in the moral 
murder of scandal, and guillotine a 
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reputation between every cup of 
tea, yet full of benignant charities 
to parrots, or dogs, or cats, or mon- 
keys. These venerable spinsters 
were, no doubt, once fond-hearted¢ 
little girls, and, while in their teens, 
were as much shocked at the idea 
of assassinating the character of 
pretty women, and poisoning the 
honour of unsuspecting hearths, as 
they are now at the barbarity of 
pinching Fidele’s delicate paw, or 
singeing Tabitha’s inoffensive whis- 
kers. 

There is, then, a kind of morbid 
sensibility which is not affectation 
nor hypocrisy, as it is often esteem- 
ed, but is as perfectly genuine as 
any other symptom of irritable 
nerves, and is wholly distinct from 
healthful goodness of heart; and 
this kind of sensibility is often 
united with a temperament that is 
impressionable, through the nerves, 
to the influences immediately and 
sensuously brought to bear on it, 
and is so far sympathetic ; but from 
that very impressionability is easily 
subjected to morbid or even crimi- 
nal misdirections; for, as Adam 
Smith bas very well argued in his 
‘ Theory of Moral Sentiments’— 
“Sympathy, althongh its meaning 
was, perhaps, originally the same 
as pity or compassion, is a word 
that may now without much im- 
propriety be made use of to denote 
our fellow-feeling with any passion 
whatever” And the reader will 
have observed that it is in, that 
sense that I employ the word. A 
person thus nervously impression- 
able may, from the very intensity 
of his regard fof himself, easily 
transport his fancy to the situation 
of others, so long as he can picture 
himself in those situations, or so 
long as they appear to affect his 
comfort or safety. And what with 
the impressionability, what with 
the fancy, what with the self-regard, 
he will be peculiarly susceptible to 
fear, and fear will render him pecu- 
liarly prone to cruelty. «Yet, with 
all that evinces hardness of heart, 
he may retain to the last a certain 
softness and sensibility of nerves— 
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weep like the tyrant of Phersea at 
the sorrow in a play, fondle lapdogs 
like Couthon—in short, while the 
masculine attributes of humanity 
seem obliterated, we shall find him 
human through a morbidity of senti- 
ment which belongs to the humanity 
of women. 

Still, though this impressionable 
organisation is not therefore neces- 
sarily an index of goodness, it is 
mach more frequent in the good 
than in the bad. I have hitherto 
glanced only at its diseased condi- 
tions. In its healthful development 
and action it imparts to virtue that 
exquisite tenderness which distin- 
guishes the archetype of beautified 
humanity from that artificial me- 
chanism by which the stoic sought to 
fashion forth a compassionless, emo- 
tionless, ethical machine. 

When the beneficent man seems 
to feel not only for but with the 
fellow-creature he benefits, enters 
into his heart, steals away the pride 
that might otherwise reject a cha- 
rity, whispers hope to the grief that 
might otherwise despair of comfort, 
makes himself one with his brother 
man, through sympathy, before 
soaring aloft te him as the dis- 
peuser of favours through a prin- 
ciple of the duty which the prosper- 
ous owe to the afflicted—then Vir- 
tue indeed seems clad in the alluring 
beauty which Plato says she would 
take in the eyes of man, could her 
image be rendered visible. 

Beneficence in itself is godlike; 
but beneficence alone is but a god- 
like statue—an eftigies embodying 
a divine idea, but an effigies in 
marble. Add to beneficence sym- 
pathy, and the statue takes bloom 
and life. Nor in beneficence alone 
has sympathy its heavenly charm. 
In the equal commerce of life the 
benefactor is needed seldom, the 
sympathiser is longed for always. 
Be our joy but in a momentary 
sunbeam, be our sadness but the 
gloom of a passing cloud, how that 
sunbeam lights up the whole land- 
scape when reflected in the sympa- 
thiser’s smile, and how the cloud, 
when its shadow falls on the sym- 
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pathiser’s brow, “turns forth its 
silver lining on the night!” Hap- 
py, thrice happy he who has secured 
to his life one who feels as if living 
in it! And perhaps this is not an 
uncommon lot, except to uncom- 
mon naturés, Did Shakespeare 
and Milton find hearts that under- 
stood the mysterious depths of their 
own well enough to sympathise? 
If so, it does not appear in their 
scant, yet (for such knowledge per- 
haps) their sufficing biographies. 
Bat Shakespeares and Miltons are 
as medals, .by which Nature eele- 
brates her most signal triumphs, 
and of which she coins no dupli- 
cates. Doubtless there are millions 
of excellent Browns and Smiths 
who may find second selves in other 
Browns and other Smiths, Goethe, 
speaking of himself, says, with that 
manly yet somewhat mournful self- 
dependence which forms one of his 
most impressive characteristics, “* To 
desire that others should sympa- 
thise with us is a great folly. I 
never desired any such thing. I 
always considered man, in his indi- 
vidual capacity, a being to be in- 
quired into and observed in all his 
peculiarities, but I certainly did 
not expect any sympathy.” Folly 
or not the desire of sympathy may 
be, but perhaps it is the desire 
strongest and most common in 
youthful poets. Their ideal of love 
is indeed, for the most part, shaped 
and coloured by their craving for 
that sympathy which they imagine 
the beloved one alone can give. Yet 
certainly Goethe, speaking as 
Goethe, is right. No one has a right 
to expect sympathy for himself as 
poet, as author, or artist; for, in 
that capacity, his life is in a world 
of his own, with which no other is 
familiar—into which no other can 
find a home. In that world there 
goes on a perpetual ‘movement—a 
rapid suceession of scenes and im- 
ages, of incidents and eveuts; of 
which be is as sole a spectator, as 
if to him alone were vouchsafed 
the vision of all that inhabit and 
interest the star which was ascend- 
ant at his birth, and influences the 
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structure of his mind and the mys- 
teries of his fate. 

But no one is all poet, author, 
artist; every demigod of genius 
has also his side as man. And as 
man, though not as poet, author, 
artist, he may reasonably yearn for 
sympathy. Such a sympathy, so 
restricted, will probably not be de- 
nied to him. It has been said that 
the wife of Racine had so little 
participation in the artistic life of 
her spouse, that she had never even 
read his plays. But as Racine was 
tenderly attached to her, aud of a 
nature too sensitive ‘not to have 
needed some sort of sympathy in 
those to whom he attached himself, 
and as, by all accounts, his mar- 
riage was a very happy one, so it is 
fair to }resume that the sympathy 
withheld from his artistic life was 
maintained in the familiar domestic 
everyday relationship of his positive 
existence, and that he did not ask 
the heart of Madame Racine to beat 
in unison with his own over the 
growing beauties of those children 
whom she was not needed to bring 
into the world. Why ask her to 
ehed a mother’s tears over the fate 
of Britanyicus, or recoil with a mo- 
ther’s horror from the guilt of 
Phidre!—they were no offspring 
of hers. Men of action have, how- 
ever, this decided advantage over 
men of letters and contemplation, 
that as their objects cannot be 
achieved without the association 
and aid of others, so they’ secure 
sympathy to their intellectual no 
less than to their materialistic be- 
ing. The sympathy of thousands, 
of millions, goes with each move- 
ment of genius in a great leader of 
action, be he a captain in war ora 
counsellor in peace. For action 
influences the outward and imme- 
diate fortunes of men, and where 
self-interest hangs on another, there 
egotism itself engenders sympathy. 
Doubtless there were thousands in 
England who felt much in common 
with Cromwell’s secretary, where 
there was one who felt in common 
with the blind schoolinaster com- 
posing ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
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Therefore, not only for extension 
of human knowledge, but for inter- 
change of healthful emotion, I have 
always thought it well for the man 
whose main pursuit must be car- 
ried on through solitary contempla- 
tion, to force himself to some active 
interest in common with ordinary 
mortals, even though it be bnt in 
the culture of a farm. He will be 
more reconciled to the utter want 
of sympathy in the process by which 
the germ of -a thought grows up 
into flower within his own secret 
mind, if, when he goes into the 
marketplace, he finds and recipro- 
cates abundant sympathy in the 
effect of the weather on hay and 
barley. — 

And though the poet may not 
find sympathy from others in all 
that pertains to himself exclusively 
as poet, yet he must have sympathy 
with others in what they think, 
feel, and do, or in the world of that 
art which, amidst the cool of its 
sequestered groves and its choirs 
of ideal beings, separates him from 
the crowd, he will never so soar 
from the earth as to strike the 
stars. Horace, from whom I have 
just beén stealing the thonghts, 
as gypsies steal @the children of 
the rich, exchanging their fine gar- 
ments for humble rags—Horace 
is himself an illastration of the 
truth I would enforce. For what 
deep and lively interest in all 
that concerns his age, his land— 
what stores of knowledge gathered 
from practical commune with man- 
kind animate and enrich the songs 
conceived amidst the solitudes of 
Ustica! Genius in the poet, like 
the nomad of Arabia, ever a wan- 
derer, still ever makes a home where 
the well or the palm-tree invites it to 
pitch the tent. Perpetually passing 
ont of himself and his own positive 
circumstantial condition of being 
into other hearts and into other 
conditions, the poet obtains his 
knowledge of human life by trans- 
porting his own life into the lives 
of others. He who would create a 
character must, while creating, move 
and breathe in his own ereation— 
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he who would express a passion 
must, while expressing, feel his own 
heart beating in the type of man 
which the passion individualises 
and incarnates; thus sympathy is 


to the poet the indispensable ele- 


ment of his knowledge. Before he 
has experience of the actual world 
of men, he establishes his inquisi- 
tive impassioned sympathy with 
Nature; affected by her varying 
aspects with vague melancholy or 
mysterious joy. Thus, all great 
poets commence with lively and 
sensuous impressionability to natu- 
ral oljjects and phenomena, though 
the highest order of poets, in pro- 
portion as life unfolds itself, ascend 
from sympathy with groves and 
streams to sympathy with the no- 
blest image of the Maker—spiritual, 
immortal Man! and. man’s character 
and man’s passions, man’s place and 
fate in creation, move and interest 
their genius in maturer years, as in 
childhood it was moved by the 
whisper of winds, the tremor of 
leaves, the play of the glinting sun- 
beam, the gloom of the darkening 
cloud. Schiller, in his exquisite 
Poem ‘D& Ideale’ (‘The Ideals’), 
speaks of a time in his grand career 
“past away with the suns that gilt 
the path of his youth.” “ When to 
me,” he exclaims— when to me 
lived the tree, the rose; when to 
me sang the silver full of the foun- 
tain; when from the.echo of my 
life the soulless itself took feeling.” 
But in the fuller and ampler de- 
velopment @f his ever-progressive 
genius, Schiller passes onward, from 
the Ideals alone, to sing the ‘Ideal 
and Life’ (‘Das Ideal und as 
Leben’); and in this poem, which 
constitutes the core of his last com- 
pletest philosophy, the two exist- 
ences unite in the crowning result 
of perfected art, life yielding the 
materials through which the Ideal 
accomplishes its archetypal form. 
From life the raw block is labori- 
ouly litted out of the mine that 
imbedded it, stroke by stroke sculp- 
tured into the shape which may 
clothe an idea, until the final touch 
vf the chisel leaves the thought 
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disengaged from the matter, and 
the block, hewn from Nature, takes 
from Art both its form and its 
soul. . 

In Oratory, which has, in its 
essence, much that is akin to Poetry, 
though, as it should never depart 
from the practical, it differs from 
poetry in substance as well as in 
the mode of expression—in oratory, 
who does not observe how much 
success depends on the sympathy 
which the orator must feel in his 
audience before he can extort it 
from them? It was thus once very 
trathfuliy and very finely said by 
Mr. Pitt, in answer to the compli- 
mentary charge that his eloquence 
deceived and led away the assem- 
bly he addressed, “‘ Eloquence is in 
the assembly, not in the speaker” 
—ineaning thereby that the speaker 
is effective in proportion as he gives 
utterance to the thought or the feel- 
ing which prevails in the assembly. 

As the sympathetic temperament 
lends grace and lovability to vir- 
tue, and is the normal constitution 
of genius; so, in the ordinary so- 
cial world, it is generally found 
strongly evinced in those who 
please universally. But in them, 
the brilliant playmates of ‘ society, 
seizing and reflecting the interest 
which occupies the moment,—the 
gift, unregulated by the genius 
which extracts permanent uses from 
fleeting impressions, or  undisci- 
plined by the virtue which habitu- 
ally links sympathetic impulses into 
the harmony of benignant conduct, 
may lead tiose who possess it into 
frivolities and errors, just as it has 
led men with nerves irritably weak 
and fancies morbidly restless into the 
gravest crimes ;—sympathy being 
thus reduced to an over facile im- 
pressionability to the examples and 
circumstances that immediately affect 
the sympathiser. 

The elegant Alcibiades of the 
drawing-room, who can at once 
make himself at home in every 
circle, only obtains his social suc- 
cess through the quickness of his 
constitutional sympathy with the 
humours of those around him— 
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passing from each to each with a 
rapidity which, to men engaged in 
graver thought, seems like a mental 
sleight-of-hand. The ready admira- 
tion which follows this pleasing 
talent for society too often allures 
its possessor from steadfast devo- 
tion to objects for which labour is 
needed, and to which all returns in 
praise must be far more slow in 
coming, and far less cordially given 
when they do come. Hence per- 
sons singularly agreeable in all those 
mixed sccieties which combine for 
the purpose of holiday amusement or 
relaxation, do not often achieve that 
solid distinction which is obtained by 
men on whom nature has less gener- 


ously bestowed the endowments of, 


which the charmers of society are 
the amiable spendthrifts. 

The touching and _ exquisitely 
beautiful line in which Cowley al- 
ludes to the unprofitable favour of 
the Muses, applies (at all events 
nowadays) with far more truth to the 
Graces— 


“ Where once such fairies dance no grass doth 
ever grow.” 


The darlings of the drawing-room 
are tl»se whom the dispensers} of 
oflicial power are delighted to meet 
—are those of whom the most re- 
spectable members of the class that 
form public opinion are proud to 
gossip; but do they aim at any- 
thing solid—any position which 
official power can give, and public 
opinion ratify—the dullest drone 
who, at all events, comes out of a 
hive, has a better chance of obtain- 
ing credit for industry than the 
dazzling butterflies whom we only 
know as the flutterers over flowers. 
Precisely because we so contentedly 
allow a drawing-room value to the 
man whose sympathies with the 
drawing-room are more vivid than 
ours, we believe that out of the 
drawing-room he counts as zero. 
Hence, his amour propre courted by 
the highest in directions which cost 
him uo trouble, rebuffed, by the 
highest and luwest alike, in direc- 
tions which would cost him a great 
deal of trouble, this favourite of the 
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Graces accommodates his ambition 
to those successes with which graver 
men do not vie, and which graver 
men do not envy, simply because 
they look on such triumplis as cer- 
tain indications of failure in the ob- 
jects which they covet for them- 
selves, They continue their own 
course with a steadfast eye to the 
goal, and, looking back, cast a gra- 
cious smile on the male Atalantas 
who could indeed outstrip them by 
a bound, but who halt in the race to 
pick up the golden apples. 

Therefore, I say to every young 
man at that critical age in which’ 
we are all most impressionable to 
immediate influences, most sympa- 
thising with fugitive emotions, 
“Consider within yourself what it 
is that you really covet! What is 
it that constitutes such a want, 
whether in your intellectual or your 
moral being, as you must more or 
less satisfy, or your whole life will 
be one regret? Is it for a some- 
thing to be won through competi- 
tion with those who, in Academe, 
Forum, or Mart, do the business of 
this world; or through a superior 
grace in the attitude ‘you assume 
among its idlers? The one object 
necessitates labour—the other is 
best gained by ease. Alcibiades 
himself could not unite both. Look 
at Alcibiades—consider all that 
birth, fortune, beauty, genius gave 
to him; and does history record a 
career more incomplete, a renown 
more equivocal? Take. your choice 
—do not seek to uMiite life’s busi- 
ness with life’s holiday. Each may 
have place in turn; but remember 
that the business leads to distinc- 
tion, and the holiday away from it.” 

Still, I do not profess, in this or 
in any matter, to demand from all 
varieties of mind and position mo- 
notonous conformity to an arbitrary 
standard. The vast majority of 
men can afford few holidays after 
they leave school; but there are 
others to whom, on leaving school, 
all life becomes one holiday. A 
really fine gentleman, though he be 
nothing more than a fine gentleman, 
is a creature to be adimired—he is 
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one of the lilies of the field who toil 
not, neither do they spin; yet, if 
the corn-sheaves have their value, 
the lilies have their glory. A man 
who has no object and no ambition 
except to charm, is certainly a much 
more attractive object in creation 
than a man who has no object and 
no ambition at all, unless it be to 
offend. Despise a lily as you will, 
you would rather have in your gar- 
den a lily than a nettle. 

The Italians, among whom natu- 
ral grace and charm of manner are 
more generally diffased than among 
any other people with whom it has 
been my lot to have intercourse, 
possess a familiar word by which 
they denote a person peculiarly 


lovable and agreeable—‘ simpa- 
tico ;” viz., a person with whom 


you can reciprocate sympathy. And 
to him whose range extends no 
wider than a well-bred society—in 
which it is no blamable ambition to 
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wish for affection or applause— 
recommend an attentive study of 
all that is signified in that soft 
Italian word. 

Finally, then, the impressionable 
sympathetic temperament has its 
good or its evil in proportion to the 
strength or infirmity of the charac- 
ter in which it is found, and the 
healthful or morbific nature of the 
influences to which it is the more 
habitually subjected; resembling 
in this respect those figures in as- 
trology which take their significa- 
tion from the signs with which they 
are conjoined—doubling evil if con- 
joined to evil, doubling good if con- 
joined to good. ; 

It may, indeed, be said that sym- 
pathy exists in all minds, as Fara- 
day has discovered that magnetism 
exists in all metals; but a certain 
temperature is required to develop 
the hidden property, whether in the 
metal or the mind. 





THE SCOT 


Some readers may possibly re- 
member that six years ago there 
were published in this Magazine, 
under the leading title of “The 
Scot Abroad,” a few biographical 
sketches of Scotsmen who had dis- 
tinguished themselves beyond the 
limits of their own country. It 
was natural that the career of our 
countrymen in France should oc- 
cupy a considerable share of the 
small space thus devoted to an ob- 
ject of inquiry great in extent and 
fertile matter. It could not, 
therefore, but awake a lively interest 
to know that an eminent French 
historical inquirer bad devoted him- 
self to the separate. elucidation of 
the connection between France and 
Scotland, and especially to personal 
biographical notices of the Scots- 
men who have effected a career in 
France, and of the Frenchmen who 
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had in like manner figured among 
us. The result is before us in two 
good substantial octavo volumes, 
The author states that they had 
been, more or less, for a quarter of 
acentury, the object of his industry 
and his ambition, The common 
bond of interest between us—of 
interest in matters which he has 
elucidated on so large, and we on 
so small a scale, ig expressively 
noted almost at the starting point 
ot his story. He takes credit for 
having follewed his object without 
faltering or fainting: “sans nous 
en laisser détourner par la publi- 
cation d’essais composés dans le 
méme but;” and then he explains 
in a note, “ voyez deux articles 
publiés sous le titre de The Scot 
Abroad dans Je Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” &c. For our own part we 
cordially reciprocate the author’s 
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feeling, acknowledge him as a fel- 
low-labourer, and feel not jealousy, 
but admiring gratitude in the con- 
sciousness that he has ploughed up 
the field where we had turned a 
sod or two. Of the manner in 
which he has performed his task— 
the method and extent of his re- 
searches, and the artistic merits of 
the literature in which he has given 
the results to the world—we may 
possibly say a word hereafter, Our 
object, meanwhile, is to run over 
the volumes, and note, in passing, 
the most significant and characteris- 
tic features of the story they deliver 
to us. 

In his zealous desire to be com- 
plete, M. Michel finds himself in 
dubious and perilous ground at .the 
beginning. It has now been so 
generally acknowledged as not to 
admit of discussion, or even to re- 
quire specific explanation, that, for 
several centuries, the writers who 
spoke of the Scots and their coun- 
try, referred to Ireland and its in- 
habitants. With mighty wrath was 
this humiliating appropriation of 
the honoured name of the “ancient 
nation” received by our grand- 
fathers. A celebrated antiquary 
threatened retaliatiun by proving 
that ancient Ireland was in Scot- 
land ; that Ierne, as it was termed, 
the “glacialis Ierne” of Claudian, 
was originally Stratherne. Neither 
wrath nor logic, however, could ex- 
tirpate the fact; and, when it be- 
caine inevitable, we consoled otr- 
selves with the reflection that it 
merely brought a slight element of 
confusion into a period of history 
which was disintegrating and dis- 
appearing, being, indeed, of a ficti- 
tious fabric, too fragile to bear the 
handling of modern investigators ; 
anl that the readjustment of our 
early nomenclature could not tar- 
nish the lustre of our country’s 
achievements in war and peace dur- 
ing the later periods of accepted 
history. The Scots, when they 
migrated from Ireland, and gradu- 
ally spread over Argyllshire, brought 
their name with them; and the 
early hagiologists speak of two 
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Scotias—of the greater and the 
lesser Scotia, or of the Scots of 
Terne and the Scots of Albany. 
Throughout the period when this 
source of dubiety lasted, there is 
litle interest in the stray notices 
we may have of Scoti who were 
known within the dominions now 
called France. Neither the Scot- 
land nor the France, which became 
united together by ties so strong, 
both in romantic interest and poli- 
tical importance, to the destinies of 
Europe, had then resolved them- 
selves into existence. Had there 
then existed maps of Europe, the 
Scotland and the France which 
alterwards united in so memorable 
a friendship could not have been 
pointed out. On the former there 
was the remnant of a Welsh king- 
dom somewhere round the Firth of 
Clyde; the Irish Scots had their 
colony to the south-west, which fell 
into the hands of Norman sea-kings, 
and was ruled by them; there was 
for some while a kind of Pictish 
state along the north-eastern dis- 
trict, and the south was off and on 
with the Saxon kingdoms of Eng- 
land—sometimes making the Hep- 
tarchy, Octarchy, or whatever it 
was, extend to the Forth; at other 
times including all England north 
of the Humber as part of Scotland. 
As tq the other party to the alli- 
ance, that territory which, with all 
its late fluctuations, is now pretty 
much what Louis XIV. left it, 
in the days of the Merovingians, 
or when Charlemagne ruled it 
with the rest of the old Roman 
empire on the Continent, or after- 
wards when distributed into a 
bundle of dukedoms—in none of 
these early conditions was the 
France we now know capable of 
being pointed out on the map as a 
separate kingdom with a separate 
government. Thus it may be said 
that the two beings in the history 
of whose two lives lies the epos of 
the connection between France and 
Scotland, had not yet cume into ex- 
istence. The hero and hervine of 
the romance were not then born; 
and the antiquary deals with their 
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obscure and dubious ancestry ra- 
ther than with their own eventful 
career. 

Before we come to the origin of the 
Scoto-French alliance, another dis- 
turbing element comes up, and it 
is as well to dispose of this in a 
word or two, as thereby we may 
render more clear and distinct the 
great historical crisis whence the 
alliance obtained its existence and 
its influence on the fate of Europe. 
As everybody knows, the Scandi- 
navian sea-wanderers swarmed up 
the French rivers, took possession 
of the territories that suited them 
best, and taking, with their ener- 
getic natures, to the Roman civili- 
sation, which retained a sickly ex- 
istence in France, became in time 
those models of courtesy, chivalry, 
and ambition, whom we speak of 
as the Normans. These, under 
William the Conqueror, establish- 
ed their rule in England, but not 
in Scotland; and this limitation of 
their progress is one of the em- 
phatic tinger-posts leading us to the 
birth of the Scoto-French alliance. 
Here was, indeed, for the first 
time, a distinct ethnical boundary, 
running from the mouth of the 
Tweed to the Sark. On the one 
side the Norman ruled, on the 
other the Saxon; and that the two 
kinds of rule were as distinct as 
the government of Austria from 
the government of Holland, it is 
unnecessary to tell the intelligent 
reader. 

Here, then, we are with a Scot- 
land which might have made a 
foreign alliance—but it did not; 
the time and the creative events 
had not yet come. There was not 
much quarrelling between the two 
kingdoms, save on the one occasion 
when King Maleolm, having mar- 
ried the representative of the old 
Saxon line of kings, invaded Eng- 
land, and fought an unsuccessful 
battle in their interest. The two 
nations got on weil enough toge- 
ther. A sort of fusion of character 
was in progress, through a migra- 
tion of Norman’ adventurers into 
Scotland; indeed there, though 
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they had not a king of their own, 
they were nearly as much at home 
as in England, and were decidedly 
the leaders of rank and fashion. 

Hence the instances adduced by 
M. Michel, of French used in state 
papers in the reign of Alexander 
TL of Scotland, are evidence only 
of the adoption of the Norman 
usages prevalent in England. 
Though it may seem a little para 
doxical to say so, yet the very use 
of these French documents is thus 
characteristic of the period when 
the great union with France did 
not exist. They came of relations 
with England, which had not yet 
been broken. When Scotland be- 
came the enemy of England and 
the ally of France, the French lan- 
guage—or, in other words, the An- 
glo-Norman—ceased to be used in 
Scotch state papers. The French 
names which at that time prevailed 
in Scotland, and the consequent 
alliances of those who bore them 
with Scotch families, arose from the 
same cause—the overswarming of 
the Normans from England: The 
estates they had obtained in the 
north were forfeited at the concla- 
sion of the war of independence, 
as being the property of English 
enemies : and in fact it is necessary 
to indulge in another of those agree 
able surprises called paradoxes, and 
to note that the French names dis- 
appeared from Scotland just as the 
great French alliance opened. 

Our old historians tell us that the 
alliance of Scotland with France was 
negotiated and concluded between 
King <Achaius and the Emperor 
Charlemagne, and that the great 
object which the representative of 
the Ozsars had in view in such 
a connection was the obtaining 
Scotch professors for the universi- 
ties he was founding. Frank his 
torians, with national politeness, 
accepted the story from ours with- 
out suspicion. Its origin seems 
to have been this: the position 
which Charlemagne arrogated to 
himself was that of the Kaiser— 
the emperor or supreme ruler of the 
world, as that office was filled by 
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the Roman emperors. It was not 
etiquette, therefore, to speak of any 
nation as separate and independent 
of his power. When our country 
was referred to by the historians 
of the newly reconstructed empire, 
they spoke of Scotland rather as 
one of its provinces than as an in- 
dependent kingdom. But in after 
ears, if the coneurrence of Scot- 
and in acts of imperial poliey was 
admitted, it was not necessary also 
to admit our country to have been 
an integral part of the empire ; and 
80 the pride and ingenuity of our 
chroniclers fell upon the story of 
the alliance. M. Michel, thongh 
in his usual manner he erams his 
Botes with references to the autho- 
rities for it, evidently does not be- 
lieve in the Achaio-Charlemagne 
treaty. He mentions, however, 
some other treaties with France, 
anterior to the war of independence, 
which have no better support, being 
first told by the fabulous ebroniclers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, who took their ideas of the 
distribution and condition of na- 
tions in previous eenturies from 
what they saw surrounding them 
in their own. If one has made 
long and weary researches in un- 
productive regions, it is hard to 
throw away all vestiges of the zeal 
and labour employed, and, there- 
fore, the investigator is tempted to 
exhibit a specimen or two of the 
worthless results, just to show that 
he has gone over the ground. But 
the story loses some of its natural 
significance and breadth by the at- 
tempt to seatter antecedents of the 
league back behind the great histori- 
cal revolution, out of which it grew. 
In its direet connection with that 
great revolution, in its clear, empha- 
tic political tendency, and in the 
influence which this political ten- 
dency exercised over ‘the destinies 
of the European nations—in these 
are the true sources of the deep in- 
terest which surrounds the history 
of the league between France and 
Scotland. 

It arose out of that war of inde- 
pendence in which Scotland freed 
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herself from the bondage of Eng- 
Jand. The beginning of that war 
found the nations alike in descent, 
language, and habits, with no fixed 
eanses of enmity, and little feeling 
of jealousy and rivalry ; the end of 
the war saw these two nations en- 
dowed with a hatred towards each 
other unmatched in history by 
its bitterness and long endurance, 
After having ruled two hundred 
years in England, the Norman 
power got restless, and desired ex- 
tension. Ireland had already been 
nominally attached—Wales was just 
secured, and now it needed Scot- 
land to round off and symmetri- 
cally complete the empire of the 
Plantagenets. If gone about in 
the right way, the thing might 
have been managed; but the Nor- 
man tyranny with which England 
had been reudered familiar for two 
eenturies was not yet known to the’ 
Scots; and when they felt the chaf- 
ing of the harness, they revolted, 
with all the foree of their obstinate 


and hardy nature. Everybody 
knows the end, but people are 
too apt to view it rather as a 


quarrel between England and Scot- 
Jand than in its real character as a 
contest in which the Normans, after 
having, through a series of fuvour- 
able casualties, got the command of 
England, were baffled in attempt- 
ing to extend their rule over Scot- 
land. There was, at the time when 
they were finally driven out, work 
arising for them elsewhere. The 
seeds of rivalry and strife between 
England and France were already 
sown. The dominion of the Eng- 
lish kings in Normandy had been 
attached to the crown of France, 
and more than onee there had been 
serious designs of invading England. 
Thus situated, there never perhaps 
were two nations to whom an alli- 
ance, offensive and defensive, came 
so naturally, and of necessity, as 
France and Scotland; and the sub- 
sequent French wars strengthened 
the necessity. The interest they 
had to assist each other is too 
obvious to require a word of expla- 
nation. 
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To suppose that some event in 
the history of the world had not 
taken place, and then to take the 
pen in hand and set forth specifi- 
cally the exact course of proceedings 
which Providence would have been 
driven to adopt for lack of the 
guiding influence of the discarded 
event, is, we admit, gress presump- 
tion, though not unexampled by the 
class of men who call themselves 
philosophical historians. It is ad- 
missible, bowever, for the purpose 
of showing the importance of that 
course which itghas pleased Provi- 
dence to adopt, to contemplate the 
tenor of events which might have 
been the alternative had it been 
otherwise. Had Scotland failed in 
her resistance, it may be calcu'ated 
that when Henry V. began his inva- 
sion of France, our country would 
have been pretty thoroughly in- 
‘corporated as an integral part of 
England. As we shall sce, the 
stay and support of France at that 
terrible juncture was chiefly in 
the Scots auxiliaries. With these 
in his own ranks, instead of fight- 
ing against him, it is easy to see 
how totally different would have 
been the strength of the invader. 
It has been justly remarked by Sis- 
monci that the contest between 
France and England was not, in its 
origin, national. The question was 
one of the rightful suecessor to 
the throne: somewhat like that in 
which William of Normandy beat 
Harold, and took the throne of 
England, without the people caring, 
until too late, about the matter. 
In France, as in Scotland, national 
animosity arose out of the protracted 
contest, and might have lain dermant 
had Henry easily taken and kept the 
throne. It would not have by any 
means followed that France was tu be 
a dependency of Britain; Paris would 
have been tound the pleasanter and 
more central throne for the king of 
western Europe. It was at that 
time still the ambition of the most 
powerful monarchs to imitate Char- 
lemagne, and restore the old empire. 
Few would have been as well fitted 
to accomplish this grand ambition 
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as the monarch who ruled Great 
Britain and France. What, then, 
would have become of the British 
Constitution? - This is not the only 
line of conjecture leading to the 
conclusion that it was fortunate for 
England, as well as Scotland, that 
the Norman king was beaten at 
Bannockburn. 

The Paris of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century seemed, indeed, to 
be developing itself into a fit seat for 
imperial government, ready for the 
first comer supreme enough in power 
to make it the capital of the world. 
Its eminence in that day is far above 
any that it has since enjoyed. It 
was as much beyond every other 
capital in extent, in noble buildings, 
and in luxurious living, as it is now 
beyond the secondary towns of 
France. The fraitfulness of the 
reigning family provided it with a 
little mob of native royalties, who 
made it so attractive that not only 
did all the great feudatories of the 
erown flock hither, but even inde- 
pendent monarchs preferred playing 
the courtier there to reigning in 
their own dingy capitals. One finds 
the kings of Navdrre, of Sicily, and 
of Bohemia perpetually in the way, 
and turning up upon the surface 
of history when anything notable 
occurs in the French court; they - 
could not tear themselves from the 
attractions of the place. 

The populousness and luxurious 
living of Paris are attested in a not 
pleasant or dignified fashion by the 
large number of batchers necessary 
to supply the city. They formed, 
when combined, a, sort of small 
army; large enough, however, to be 
estimated by the thousand. They 
were often used as a powerful but 
a dangerous political engine. By 
bullying bravado and violence ‘they 
held a sort of corporate power when 
almost everything else of the kind 
had been annihilated. This power 
they used according to their vature. 
It was they who did the professional 
part of the business when the prisons 
were broken open by the Burgun- 
dian party, and the throats of the 
prisoners cut, making a scene in 
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the year 1418, which was exactly 
repeated in the year 1792. The al- 
lusion to these brutes brings one 
paturally from the concentration of 
luxury, wealth, and rank in Paris, 
to the horrible abyss by which it 
was all surrounded. It is difficult 
to conceive the wretchedness and 
degradation of France at that 
time—still more difficult when it is 
fully taken in to understand by what 
steps the great nation of Henry IV. 
and Louis XIV.—the still greater 
nation of later times—arose to such 
a height of lustre and triumph. 
Whatever other elements were at 
work in the long eventful regenera- 
tion, it may surely be permitted to 
our national pride to count that the 
infusion of Scottish blood into the 
veins, as it were, of the country, 
must have had some share in the 
change. 

There was at that time throngh- 
out the land neither sturdy inde- 
pendence nor affectionate, trusting 
dependence. Everything was thor- 
oughly wrong. The great showed 
their superiority only in acts of in- 
justice, insult, and cruelty; the poor 
were servile and abject in subjec- 
tion, and brutal, treacherous, and 
ungrateful when the iron rule was 
for a moment evaded. A sort of 
‘mortifying process was killing all 
the elements of independent con- 
stitutional action one by one, and 
approaching the heart. | The juris- 
dictions and privileges which the 
municipalities had inherited from 
the Roman Empire were crushed 
out. The lower feudatories were 
absorbed one by one, and the higher 
followed. By a curious fatality it 
fell to the family of Valois to unite 
the characteristic defects of a cen- 
tralised despotism with those of an 
oligarchy. The yreat provinces came 
gradually one by one into the hands 
of the king; but instead of being 
united to the crown so as to make 
a& compact and symmetrical empire, 
they were given to the princes of 
the blood and their descendants. 
Hence arose a class of nobles or 
territorial aristocracy, who formed 
& separate caste, looking down upon 
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and bearing enmity to all owners of 
territory who were not of the blood- 
royal. Such were the lordships of 
Burgundy, Orleans, Anjou, Bour- 
bon, Berri, La Marche, aud a crowd 
of others, The tendency of things 
was towards not only a divine right 
in the crown to govern, but a divine 
right in the blood-royal to possess 
all things. The law was gradually 
withdrawing its protection from 
those who were not themselves of 
the royal stock, or protected in a 
sort of clientage by one of the 
princes of the blogd. Men in the 
highest places who did not belong to 
the sacred race might be. pitched 
from their chairs of state to the 
dungeon or the scaffold, with that 
reckless celerity which character- 
ises the Joss of influence in Eastern 
despotisms. 

One of the few men in that dis- 
astrous period who was enabled to’ 
affurd to France some of the ser- 
vices of a real statesman was the 
Sieur de Montagu. He had been 
raised to influence under Charles V., 
and became Comptroiler of Fivances 
under his mad successor Charles VI. 
He was a little, smooth-spoken, in- 
offensive man, who had the art of 
making friends; and few positions 
would have «appeared in any toler- 
ably governed state more firm and 
unassailable than his. He had two 
brothers invested with rich bishop- 
rics, one of them also holding civil 
ottice, and rising to be Chancellor 
of France; while his daugliters 
were married into the first families 
of France below the rank of royalty. 
Of course he had not neglected the 
opportunity which a supervisance 
of the wretched and ruined finances 
of the nation afforded him for en- 
Jarging and consolidating his own 
fortunes. He bad enormous wealth 
to fall back upon should he ever be 
driven from office. In too fatal a 
reliance on the seeurity of his posi- 
tion, he made an imprudent display 
of his worldly goods, on the occa- 
sion of the advancement of one of 
his brothers from the shabbyish 
bishoprie of Poitiers to the brilliant 
see of Paris, Montagu resolved to 
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give an entertainment and to dothe 
thing in style. The company who 
were invited and who attended 
proved at once his greatness and 
his popularity. The list of distin- 
guished guests would dazzle the 
eyes of the most fashionable penny- 
a-liner of the ‘Morning-Post.’ It 
included the King and Queen of 
France, the King of Navarre, and 
the royal dukes in a bundle. They 
were feasted from a service of gold 
and silver such as, it was signifi- 
cantly remarked, none of their own 
palaces could produce, 

The magnificence of an entertain- 
ment is not always so exceedingly 
satisfactory to the entertained as 
the confiding landlord expects it to 
be. On this occasion one of the 
guests—John the Fearless, Duke 
of Burgandy—took offence at the 
profuse magnificence which  sur- 
rounded him, and argued himself 
into the conclusion that it would 
more aptly become his own palace 
than the hotel of the parvenu, 

A few days afterwards, when 
Montagu was decorously walking 
to morning mass with one of his 
bishop brothers, Pierre des Essarts 
the Prevét of Paris crossed his 
path and laid a hand on his shoulder, 
The great statesman, highly indig- 
nant at such a familiarity, cried 
out, “Ribaud, es-tu si har/i que 
de me toucher?” but Essarts had a 
warrant, and in fact the affair was 
serious. Montagu was arrested and 
thrown into a dungeon in the Petit 
Chatelet. The next step was to get 
up a feasille accusation against 
him. Doubtless his methods of 
amassing money, like those of every 
other statesman of the day, would 
not stand a very severe scrutiny; 
but proceedings in this direction 
would be slow, petty, and incon- 
elusive; and as any chance might 
turn the tables in the victim’s fa- 
vour, it was necessary to get up 
something more astounding, odious, 
and conclusive. He was, therefore, 
charged with sorcery and magic, and 
to bring the accusation to a definite 
and practical conclusion, it was 
alleged that by these illegal arts he 
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had produced the king’s insanity. 
He was put to the torture, and, 
after giving his tormentors bard 
work, be confessed whatever they 
pleased. The instruments being 
removed, he retracted, and appealed 
to his dislocated wrists and wrench- 
es of the body, ending in hernia, as 
the real causes of his confession. 
But he was in hands where his 
wealth, not the punishment of a 
guilty man, was wanted. The affair 
had to be got over before the King 
should have a lucid interval; so the 
tortured mangled body was relieved 
of its miseries by the headman’s 
axe. The King, when the lucid in- 
terval came, was indignant at the 
usage his faithful servant had re- 
ceived: but there was no remedy. 
John the Fearless was not the man 
to lose his grip on what he had 
touched, and, unless the head could 
also have been restored to their old 
owner, how was restoration to be 
made? 

It is one of the most significant 
marks of a Providence overruling 
the affairs of man, that such acts 
will ever, in some shape or other, 
retaliate on their doers. When the 
princes of the blood established 
practices of cruelty and perfidy, 
they were unable absolutely to ex- 
empt themselves, and establish as 
an unfailing rule that the conse- 
quent calamities should be restrict- 
ed entirely to inferior persons. The 
Dukes of Burgundy and of Orleans, 
the King’s nearest relations, were 
rivals for that supreme power which 
somebody or other must wield in 
the name of the madman. The for- 
mer took a short way of settling the 
question. Orleans was murdered 
in the streets of Paris by the direc- 
tion of Burgundy. The clergy and 
the savans of the day were called 
upon to applaud the deed as a 
wholesome act of tyrannicide. The 
opportunity was a good one for 
propitiating clerical influences. It 
was the time when rival popes were 
bidding for support, and stretching 
points with each other; so, what the 
one scrupled at, the other was de- 
lighted to oblige with. The sinuosi- 
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ties of the discussion on the slaugh- 
ter of Orleans, influenced as they 
were by the duplex inflaence of the 
popedom and the oscillations of the 
two contending civil parties, would 
make an amusing history of ups 
and downs. To-day a consistory 
applauds the act as a service to God 
and the king—next a synod brings 
the consistory to task for maintain- 
ing a doctrine so revolting; and, 
anon, a higher authority justifies 
the consistory and rebukes the 
synod. 

This affair caused great uneasi- 
ness throughout the whole privi- 
leged class of royal scions. Attack~- 
ing and killing one of their own 
number in the open street was 
treating him no better than a com- 
mon seigneur, or even a roturier. 
The Duke of Burgundy should not 
have acted so by one of themselves 
—it was an ungentlemanly thing. 
Upon the other band, were he to be 
subjected to legal responsibility for 
what he had done, this would in- 
volve the admission that the royal 
class could be subjected to the juris- 
diction of the ordinary tribunals— 
an alternative too horrible and pre- 
posterous to be indulged in for a 
moment. Altogether the question 
was indeed in a fix. 

The end illustrated the spirit ex- 
pressed in the old version of the 
Psalms, “The bloody and deceitful 
man shall not live half his days.” 
The death of their leader did not 
immediately rain the Orleanists, 
who continued the struggle under 
his relation the Count of Armag- 
nac. Year after year went on the 
ceaseless contest, each up and 
down alternately, white their wild 
struggle crushed and ruined every 
surrounding object they came in 
contact with, Nor when Henry 
V. was thundering at the gate 
could they hear the warning voice 
of conquest over the horrid din of 
their own quarrels, or relax their 
hold of each other to turn an arm 
against the invader. To be sure 
they met and tried to come to 
an understanding. One meeting 
was field on an island in a small 


lake with a barrier across it, so that 
but few conld be assembled on 
either side, and these few could not 
touch each other. The results of 
this meeting were not very satis- 
factory, but the next was more con- 
clusive. It was held on the long 
bridge of Montereau, where the 
Yonne meets the Seine. A com- 
plex barrier was erected to obviate 
treachery. The Orleanists, how- 
ever, had the last handling of it, and 
the Duke of Burgundy, with the 
small body of attendants a:mitted 
on the bridge, found themselves 
somehow faee to face with the 
Orleanists, while a bar clicked be- 
neath them and cut off ‘their commu- 
nication. John the Fearless made 
the best of things, clapped his 
greatest enemy, Tanguy du Chatel, 
on the shoulder, and ealled him a 
good guarantee for his safety. As 
he knelt to the young Dauphin, the 
hilt of his sword incommoded him, 
and he touehed it to move it aside. 
Those who surrounded him, waiting 
the first good opportunity for their 
work, pretended that they believed 
he was drawing his sword, and im- 
mediately hacked him to pieces. 
Comines drew from this incident 
the moral that rival kings and great 
heads of parties should not attempt 
to hold personal interviews. The 
temptation on such oecasions to 
settle all old scores by a single 
coup, he counted too great for 
ordinary flesh and blood. 

While such was the nature of 
things at the top of the social tree, 
to convey an impression of the 
wretchedness and degradation at 
its other extremity is beyond the 
power of general terms. The de- 
tails themselves make the reader at 
last callous with their weary mono- 
tony of torture, starvation, and 
slaughter. The stories told to 
inflame the sans culottes of the Re- 
volution—how that a feudal lord 
coming home from the chase would 
rip up the ventres of a couple of 
serfs, and warm his feet in their 
reeking vitals,—such things were 
no exaggeration of the reality, and, 
indeed, no imagination could ex- 
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ageerate it. From the frequency 
with which whole districts are 
rendered pestilential by the thou- 
sands of ddad, starved, or slaugh- 
tered, one wonders how the land 
kept up its population, and how 
the scanty remnant of inhabitants 
had heart to renew the race, and 
bring into the world fresh victims 
of such horrors. When Henry V. 
came over to make his conquest, 
his captains excited curiosity at first, 
until they knew better the habits 
of the country, by abstaining from 
an established practice both of Or- 
leanists and SBurgundians, which 
required that when any peasant had 
been caught, and compelled to act 
as guide, to bury the dead, or per- 
form any enforced services, he 
should, when no longer of use, be 
stripped of any clothing worth re- 
moving, and then be hung up by 
the heels before a fire, where, 
‘whether with the refinement of 
.? basting or not, he was roasted until 
he gave the clue to any hoard of 
silver pieces he might have saved, or 
disd if he could or would give no such 


clue, 
The English victories in the 
hundred *years’ war, which seem 


so astounding, are but the natural 
results to those who are in the habit 
of contemplating, through contem- 
porary documents, the abjectness 
of the French peasantry or villain- 
age of the period. The great 
masses brought into the field were 
so tar from being trained to war, 
either as soldiers of the crown or 
followers of their seigneurs, that 
they were denied the use of arms, 
unless when marshalled in an army. 
The English bow and bill men were, 
on the other hand, sturdy knaves, 
well fed, free within certain limits, 
and expert at handling their 
weapons. In fact, between them 
and their Norman masters, after the 
lapse of centuries, a sort of surly com- 
pact had been formed as_ between 
those who knew each other to be 
sterling stuff, for they were kindred 
in character, and had both sprang 
from the same bardy Scandinavian 
stock. The English bow and bill 
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men were nearly as good as mailed 
men-at-arms; and one of these among 
a crowd of serfs was like a ship of 
war in a fleet of fishing-boats—he 
could go about unharmed, slaughter- 
ing all he could come at, until he 
became tired. So little of common 
cause was there between them, that 
the French men-at-arms on some pro- 
vocation would+set to slaughtering 
among their starving crowd of fol- 
lowers, or would let the enemy do 
so without taking umbrage. The 
Captal of Buch gained great honour 
by a bloody attack on a large body 
of the Jacques, who were doing no 
creditable work, certainly, yet it 
was on bis own side. In their 
great battles with the English in- 
vaders, the French men-at-arms 
were nearly as much occupied in 
chastising their own serfs as in 
fighting with the enemy; and at 
Agincourt the leaders would not 
condescend to act at the head of 
their men, but formed themselves 
into a separate battel, apart from 
the great mass, who became conse- 
quently a chaotic crowd, not only 
useless - but detrimental. Aceord- 
ing to a very offensive practice of 
those chivalruus times, the chances 
of safety to a vanquished foe de- 
pended on what he was likely to 
fetch in ransom; in some instances a 
rich or royal captive was in danger 
from a contest among his captors for 
the monopoly of his capture and the 
corresponding ransom-money. Alas 
for the poor French serf! there 
was little chance of making any- 
thing of him; nor, in the distracted 
state of the country, was he worth 
preserving as a slave. He was put to 
the most valuable use when his car- 
case manured the ground on which 
he fell. 

Into such morbid social conditions 
it is easy to see how the influx of 
the Scots poured strong and healthy 
bluod. They brought with them the 
bodily frame reared in the hardy 
frugality of their poor northern 
land, and thoroughly trained to 
perform the feats and endure the 
hardships of the experienced soldier 
of the age. They brought with them 
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still higher qualities in that stead- 
fast faith which had been hardened 
on the anvil of a war for national 
freedom. Nominally entering the 
French service.as mercenary troops, 
there never were soldiers less amen- 
able to the reproach. Of all the 
various elements which a French 
army then contatned—among the 
Italian and German __hirelings— 
among native men-at-arms who had 
been fighting but. the other day 
against the existing leader and 
cause, and might in a few days do 
so again—among the wretched serf- 
age who were driven into the field 
and did not even know what side 
they were on—among all these, the 
Scots alone had a cause at heart. 
France was the field on which they 
could meet and strike the Norman 
invaders who had dealt so much op- 
pression on their paternal soil, and 
had ran up so long an account 
of injuries and cruelties ere they 
were driven forth. The feeling, no 
doubt, was an unamiable one, ac- 
cording to modern ethics. It came 
to nothing that can be expressed in 
gentler language than the Scot’s un- 
dying hatred of his neighbour to 
the south of the Tweed. But as 
motives went in those days, it was 
among the. most sterling and honest 
going, and served to provide the 
French kings with a body of men 
hardy and resolute, steady and true; 
and possessing so specially these qua- 
lities, that even Louis XI., perhaps 
the most suspicious monarch known 
in history, was content, aiid all his 
shifting, slippery policy and his sus- 
picions and precautions, to rely im- 
plicitly on the simple faith of his 
Scots guard. When, after they had 
been decimated, as M. Michel terms 
it, at the battle of Crevant, they 
had again to bear up against the 
victorious English at Verneuil, their 
fate is toll by an old chronicler 
with impressive simplicity and 
brevity; “En ceste bataille, furent 
ochis la pluspart des Eschochois, car 
ils estoient au front devant.” “ In 


this battle were killed the greater 
part of the Scots, becanse they were 
in the front in advance.” 


Among 
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other incidents of a like character, 
M. Michel quotes from D’Auton’s 
chronicle, how, in a contest with 
the Spaniards in Calafia in 1508, 
the banner-bearer, William ‘Turn- 
bull, was found dead with the staff 
in his arms, and the flag gripped in 
his teeth, with a little cluster of his 
countrymen round him, killed at 
their posts, “et si un Ecossais était 
mort d’an cété un Espagnol ou 
deux J’étaient de J’autre.” The 
moral drawn from this incident by 
the old chronicler is, that the ex- 
pression long proverbial in France, 
“ Fier comme un Ecossais,” was be- 
cause the Scots “curiraient mieux 
mourir pour honneur garder, que 
vivre en honte, reprochez de tache de 
lascheté.” 

There is something touching in 
this picture of a hardy high-spirited 
race robbed of their proper field of 
exertion at home, and driven to a 
foreign land, there to bestow the 
enterprising energy that might have 
made their own illustrious; and 
serving a foreign master with the 
single-minded fidelity that had been 
nourished within them by the love 
of their own land and kindred. But 
it must be admitted that their hos- 
pitable patrons made their exile 
mighty comfortable. When the lank 
youth left behind him the house 
of his ancestors, standing up grey, 
cold, and bare, on the bleak moor- 
land, it was not to say, exul eram 
requiesque mihi non fama petita est, 
bat rather to exult in the prospect 
of a land of promise or Eldorado: 
and faithfully was the promise 
kept; for the profuse hospitality 
and lavish generosity of France to 
her guests is a thing hardly to be 
elsewhere paralleled in history. It 
was but just that it should all be re- 
quited with sound fidelity and ardent 
devotion. 

The earliest authenticated diplo- 
matic relations between the two 
countries, are associated with the 
great name of Wallace. Harry 
the minstrel, and other legendary 
writers, tell us how he _ visited 
France; that he became an inti- 
mate friend and favoured adviser 
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of the French monarch; and that 
he performed valorous feats on 
French soil, and chased pirates on 
French waters. These stories have 
been ‘discredited by the grave, to 
whom it did not commend them, 
that one of his feats was the hunt- 
ing and slaying of a lion in Gui- 
enne. But there is an odd tenacity 
of life in the fundamentals of even 
the most flagrant legends about the 
Scottish hero. Few names have 
been so saturated in nonsense in 
prose and verse; and the satura- 
tion seems to be ceaseless, having 
developed a formidable access in 
our own very times. Yet when we 
come to documents and other close 
‘ quarters, we can bring to book, as 
it is called, almost all the leading 
events of his wonderful life; and, 
among other things, it is shown in 
documentary evidence that he was 
for some time in France. That he 
should there forget the great cause 
to which he was devoted is an in- 
admissible supposition; and he is 
at least as likely as any one to have 
suggested the common interest of 
France and Scotland in enmity to- 
wards England. 

tymer gives as a couple of docu- 
ments, which are termed a treaty 
of alliance between Philip the Fair 
of France and John Baliol, in the 
year 1295—but they are more like a 
power of attorney; they appoint cer- 
tuin persons as procurators and com- 
missioners for the performance of 
Baliol’s business in France; and 
that business appears to have been 
& marriage between his son and 
Plhilip’s niece. In 1826 we have 
a regular treaty embodying the 
whole policy of the three nations, 
and it proves that it must have had 
predecessors, as it speaks of renew- 
ing the friendship and goodwill 
which have-long subsisted between 
the kingdoms of France and Scot- 
land. The French monarchs came 
under obligation to those of Scot- 
land, “in good faith as loyal allies, 
whenever they shall have occasion 
for aid and advice, in time of peace 
or war, against the King of Eng- 
land and his subjects.” On the 
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part of the Scots kings, it is stipu- 
lated that they shall be bound “ to 
make war upon the kingdom of 
England with all their force, when- 
soever war is waged between us 
and the King of England.” France 
dealt with her poorer ally in a 
liberal and genial spirit. It was 
no exemplification of the fable of 
the giant and the dwarf going a 
warfare together. If Scotlund was 
liberal in what it had most of, bone 
and sinew and stubborn will, France 
had an open purse. When in 1371 
the alliance was solemnly renewed, 
a hundred thousand, gold nobles 
were advanced to Scotland on cu- 
rious and shrewd conditions. The 
money was to be employed for ran- 
som of King David from custody 
in England. Should, however, the 
Pope be pleased to absolve the 
Seots government of that debt, then 
the gold nobles were to be em- 
ployed in making war against Eng- 
Jand. When proffers were made to 
France for a separate truce, not in- 
cluding Scotland, they were gal- 
lantly rejected. On the other hand, 
when Scotland was sorely tempted 
by the Emperor Maximilian, and by 
other potentates from time to time, 
to desert her ally France, she refused. 
It endeared the alliance to both 
nations to sanctify it with the mel- 
lowness of extreme antiquity, and 
references to its existenc: since 
the days of Charlemagne find their 
way into the formal diplomatic 
documents. 

The French laws which were 
swept away by the first Revolution 
were by no means of a cosmopolite 
character. They expressed to fana- 
ticism the principle embodied in 
the laws of the greater part of the 
world jgindeed, which inculeated 
that ev@ry law inimical to foreign 
countries was favourable to the 
country in which it was enacted. 
The Droit d’aubaine, which for- 
feited the property of strangers 
dying in France, was very oppres- 
sive to other countries, and called 
forth a library of hostile criticism ; 
it became, therefore, all the greater 
a boon to the Scots settlers to be ex- 
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empt from it. One after another 
they received letters of naturalisa- 
tion as French subjects. They 
crowded in so fast that the pro- 
cess of individually accepting them 
as citizens appears to have been 
thonglt troublesome; and_ then, 
with a liberal off-handedness, an ordi- 
nance was passed, giving all natives 
of Scotland the privilege of French 
subjects. It was in this direction 
naturally that the commercial en- 
terprise of Scotland, checked as it 
was on the borders of England 
by all manner of hostile laws, 
turned itself. The nature of this 
commerce tinged our national char- 
acter and habits down to a very 
late period, especially in the article 
of our favourite liqueurs; nay, it 
does so even yet, for every English- 
man who gets at good tables in Scot- 
land, remarks on the preference for 
the French wines over those of 
Spain and. Portugal, although, un- 
til the other day, the duties which 
in old Scotland were greatly in their 
favour, had become rather against 
the French. The following details 
about the commerce of the Scots in 
France seem interesting. 

“During his residence in France, 
the Duke of Albany occupied him- 
self actively, as it would appear, in 
favour of the Scotch merchants 
trading in our country, all the more 
that. they were undoubtedly com- 
missioned by the nobility. His 
efforts were crowned with success; 
and Francis I. gave at Amboise, 
in the month of May 1518, an or- 
der to free these foreigners from the 
dues to which foreign merchandise 
was subjected at Dieppe, the usual 
place of their disembarkation ; 
which, however, did not prevent 
fresh demands on the part of Seot- 
land some years after. 

“ What commodities could the 
Scotch bring to our country ? 

“ Probably the same which they 
sent to Flanders, and of which we 
have a list in the great book of 
Andrew Halyburtorf, one of the first 
merchants of his time, who filled 
the high office of Conservator of the 
Privileges of the Scottish Nation 
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in the Low Countries—or, as we 
should now say, Scottish Consul 
at Middleburg. There was, in the 
first. place, salmon, which came even 
to the inland towns, such as Reims, 
where a municipal order of 1380 
regulated the sale of it; then her- 
rings, cod, and other fish for the 
common people; lastly, wool, leather, 
and skins. 

“ Afterwards this catalogue in- 
creased so much that a rhy:ner of 
the seventeenth century could say to 
& courtier— 

*Tury, vous quittez donc la cour, 

Pour vous jeter dans le negoce ; 

Ce n'est plus celui de l'amour, 

Mais celui d’Espagne ou d'Escosse.’ 
Spain and Scotland, it seems, were ° 
the countries in which commerce 
was most lucrative, as there also 
seems reason to believe that the 
Spaniards and the Scotch were the 
foreigners best known in France, 
when we find another poet make 
an actor say— 


‘Je passe quand je veux, bien que je sois 
Franguis, 

Tantét pour Espagnol, tantét pour Escos- 
Sols. 

“Tn exchange for the goods which 
they brought us, the Scotch received 
from us the products of a more ad- 
vanced civilisation, not only by 
regular commerce, but by diplo- 
macy, the agents of which, as it 
seems, had the privilege of bring- 
ing in goods free of tax. On the 
8th May 1586, Henry III. wrote 
to M. de Chateauneuf, his ambas- 
sador at the court of Elizabeth: 
‘I beg of you also to mention to 
her the depredation which some of 
her subjects have committed near 
Dieppe on a Scotch vessel, wiich 
was returning to Scotland, in which 
there were, to the value of sixteen 
hundred crowns, wines, silken cloths, 
sugar, spices, and other things which 
the said Sire Esneval had caused to 
be purchased, and was having carried 
for his use into Scotland, by one 
of his people named Captain James, 
They had the cruelty to remove the 
sails of the. said vessel, and to leave 
it and also another Scotch vessel at 
the mercy of the wind and sea; 
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but God helped them so much that 
they were thrown up on the coast 
by the reflux of the tide there, 
where they were known and suc- 
coured.” 

The place filled by wines in this 
enumeration of goods destined for 
Scotland shows the important con- 
sumption of it by our allies in 
the sixteenth century. Even in 
the thirteenth, Henri d’Andeli de- 
scribes the Scotch and some other 
Northern nations as drinking 
abundantly of the wines of La Ro- 
chelle ; and in the following century 
Froissart shows us their ships com- 
ing into the port of Bordeaux to 
load with wine, at the risk of being 
captured in going out of the river, 
as happened under rather singular 
circumstances related by Cleirac, 
who supposes the master of a Scotch 
vessel, laden with wine for Calais, 
in connivance with Turkish pirates, 
A letter of James IV. to the first 
president of the parliament of Bor- 
deaux—recommending to him the 
affair of his subject George Wallace, 
master of the ship Volant, seized 
fur theft, imputed to Robert Gardi- 
ner and Duncan Campbell—tells us 
that in 1518 the Scotch continued 
to come in quest of our wines, and 
did not always behave themselves 
in an exemplary manner, 

We know by President de Thon, 
that in his time, towards the end 
of the sixteenth century, Scotch 
wine merchants came annually to 
Bordeaux; and we have a decree of 
the Cuuncil of State of the 3d June 
1604, granting indemnification of 
18,000 livres to John Anderson and 
John Williamson, Scotch  mer- 
chants, from whom they had con- 
fiscated two hundred tons of wine 
at Havre. 

Everybody has heard of the Scots 
Guard, organised out of those who 
had survived the bloody fields of 
Beaugé, Crevant, and Verneuil, with 
the other destructive affairs of the 
great war between England and 
France. They were the monarch’s 
life-guard to whom he confided his 
sacred person, a guard being told off 
from them nightly to protect his 
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chamber of repose. Several of the 
kings relied implicitly on them, took 
counsel with them, and trasted them 
as the real heart of their military 
force. With a kind of chivalrous 
courtesy, the appointment of their 
leader, though loaded with French 
emoluments and distinetions, was 
left to the king of Scots. It is sad 
to think of a nation whose proudest 
military distinctions were thus 
jealously reserved for foreigners; 
bet in those days of German Lanz- 
Knechts, and Italian Oondottieri, 
both government and people might 
have fared worse than in the hands 
of the canny Scots. 

It was not in human nature either 
that the French shouid not mur- 
mur at the distinctions and sub- 
stantial rewards bestowed on the 
strangers, or that they themselves 
should not become domineering and 
exacting. M. Michel, indeed, quotes 
some very suggestive murmurs of 
the time, in which it is questioned 
whether the slaughter of the Scots 
at Verneuil was not to be set down 
as a piece of good fortune to France 
in breaking the power of a set of 
masters likely to be more formidable 
even than the English. But of some 
of the characteristic blemishes of a 
mercenary foreign force the Scots 
were free. They did not go to 
France to act the mendicd@it or mar- 
auder, but to be teachers and lead- 
ers. So far as we remember, there 
occurs in M. Michel's volume, which 
contains everything about them, 
just one instance in which soldiers 
ef the Scots Guard were charged 
witli a predatory offence; and that 
seems to have been deemed so im- 
portant and exceptional, that an 
ample notice of it from the old 
authorities is given in Scott’s notes 
to his ‘Quentin Durward.’ There 
were occasional disagreeables and 
bickerings, however, between the 
favoured foreigners and the natives, 
especially when these began to gain 
heart and recover from the abject- 
ness they lay ‘under during the 
great war. The following is a little 
incident connected with these af- 
fairs so very like the beginning of 
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Quentin Durward, that it surely 
must have been running in Scott's 


mind when he framed the events of 
that romance :— 

“Michael Hamilton, who had a 
share in the affair, relates that in 
holy week of the year 1429, he and 
several of his companions-in-arms 
were lodged in a village named 
Vallet not far from Clisson, and 
threatened by the Bretons, who held 
the country in considerable number. 
A spy sent to report on the Scots 
having fallen into their hands, they 
made him inform them, and then 
hanged him. They then took to 
flight, but not without leaving some 
of their people in the power of the 
peasants. Amongst the prisoners 
was Hamilton, the weight of whose 
cuirass had prevented his flight; 
he was brought to Clisson and 
hanged by the very band of the son 
of the spy, eager to avenge his 
father. From the moment that he 
had seen himself taken he had in- 
voked St. Catherine, and made a vow 
to go to thank her in her Chapel of 
Fierbois, if she would preserve him 
from death. He was successful, for 
he having been hanged, on the fol- 
lowing night tue curate of the town 
heard a voice which said to him to 
go and save Hamilton. 

“ He paid little attention to it, and 
it was o@My on a reiterated order 
that he made up his mind to bid 
one of his parishioners to go to the 
gibbet and look whether the wretch 
was dead or not. After having 
turned him again and again, the 
messenger, to assure himself fully, 
bared the right foot of the culprit, 
and pricked the little toe in such 
a manner as to make a large wound, 
from whence blvod sprang.  Feel- 
ing himself wounded, Hamilton 
drew up his leg and moved. At 
this sight terror took possession of 
the messenger, he fled, and in all 
haste bore to the curate an account 
of what had passed. He perceiving 
in the whole affair an interposition 
from on high, related the facts to 
the people who were present; then 
having arrayed himself and his 
clergy in sacerdotal vestments, they 
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went in procession to the place of 
execution, and cut down Hamil- 
ton. All this passed in the pre- 
sence of him who had hanged him: 
furious at seeing that his victim 
was on the point of escaping him, 
he struck him on the ear with a 
sword and gave him a great wound, 
an act of barbarity which is not 
to be commended. 

“Thea Hamilton is laid upon a 
horse and taken to a house and 
given into care; soon after the Ab- 
bess of the Regrippiere, having beard 
of what had taken place, sent in 
quest of our Scot to have him 
treated in her convent: he is taken 
there; and as he was ignorant of 
French the charitable lady gives 
him a fellow-countryman for his 
sick-nurse. He had just related 
his adventures to him when a voice 
reminded him that he had a vow to 
fulfil. Unable then to walk, he 
waited a fortnight, then set off for 
Fierbois, but not without finding 
by the way companions, with whom 
he remained some days to recover 
his strength. In this history, as in 
another of the year 1423, in which 
we find Scots in Berry hanging 
eight poor peasants to revenge them- 
selves for having been robbed not 
far from there, and as also in the 
history of Captain Boyce Glanny, I 
see the faithful picture of the 
miseries which during the hundred 
years’ war desolated our central 
provinces, become the prey of un- 
disciplined hordes; but I find also 
that the Scots figure there in great 
numbers.” 

When he comes to the end of the 
hundred years’ war, our author passes 
forth into a discursive ramble, geo- 
graphical and biographical, through 
the various families of note which 
either took their name from Scot- 
tish adventurers, or counted import- 
ant kindred among them. At the 
conclusion of the war, as he remarks, 
the stream of immigration stopped, 
and the attention of those interest- 
ed in the fortunes of the Scots 
naturally directs itself to those who 
were fortunate enough to root them- 
selves in the soil of France, This 
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portion of his book will be pro- 
nounced by many the most valu- 
able. It is more instructive than 
entertaining, and its instruction is 
more valuable to genealogists than 
to general readers. It is impossible 
to do more here than to stop casually 
at some of the many names and 
places referred to, without respect 
to even the amonnt of geographical 
and genealogical classification by 
which the author reduces the chaotic 
mass of names extracted by him 
from books and documents into a 
sort of classification. 

We begin with those epecially 
favoured by Charles VII., so tho- 
roughly the parent of his Scots 
Guard, that they wept for him so 
demonstratively as to induce an 
old chronicler to say— 

“ Et les Escossoys hault erioient 
Par forme de gemissement.” 
Conspicuous for his good fortune 
ainong those who had reason to la- 
ment this king was Nicholas Cham- 
bers, écuyer d’ecurie du roi, who, 
in 1444, obtained the seigneury of 
Guerche, in Touraine, the district of 
the Douglasses. We are told that, 
according to a local tradition, the 
chateau of Guerche, which still ex- 
ists, was built by the King as a sort 
of French Woodstock for his illus- 
trious paramour Agnes Sorrel; bat 
the tradition is told only that our 
author may have the satisfaction of 
knocking it down as an anachron- 
ism. Then follow certain Ooning- 
lants, Ooigans, Coningans, Coging- 
ands, and Oonyghans, clustered to- 
gether as variations on Cunning- 
ham; to these are set down certain 
gallant achievements, escapes, and 
fatalities, but nothing very specific 
for the genealogist, until one of 
them is run to earth in acquiring 
the lands of Arcenay, in Burgundy, 
by union with the heiress, Martha of 
Louvois. After this the family is 
traced through many distinguished 
members to the first revolution, 
when it disappears; but it reap- 
peared, it seems, in 1814, and the 
end is told with a Delphic brevity 
and dubiety, which is curions as a 
contrast with M. Michel’s usual 
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way of dealing with such matters, 
“ peutétre existe-t-elle encore.” 

In tracing the alliances of the 
Lords of Arcenay, another Scots 
family of like origin turns up in 
the marriage of one of them to 
Marguerite de Humes, daughter of 
Jean de Humes, Seigneur de Ohér- 
isy. This Jean’s mother was the 
daughter of a Gaillaume Stuart, sup- 
posed to be of Scots origin, and his 
grandmother, before her marriage 
to his grandfather Humes, had been 
the widow of a George de Ramsay, 
“probablement Ecussais lui-méme.” 

Next come the , Quinemonts. or 
Kinninmonds, also established in 
Burgundy and Touraine. “ Leur 
veritable nom,” we are told, “etait 


Pringle, qui devint chez nouns 
@’Espringles, et ils n’adoptérent 


celui de Quinemont que par suite 
d'une alliance coptractée en Ecosse 
avec la mayson de Kynynmond.” 
This is minute and distinct enough 
to satisfy the strongest appetite for 
plain facts; how far statements so 
daring in their precision will stand 
the test that can be applied to them 
by our northern local genealogists, 
is the author’s affair, not oars. As 
to the estates in Touraine alone, 
acquired by these Quinemonts, their 
enumeration here can only be justi- 
fied as a sample of the strings of 
lordships attached by M. Michel to 
a crowd of our fortunate country- 
men. They were Seigneurs “De 
Saint-Senoch, De la Roche-Aymer, 
De Varennes, Des Cantelleries, De 
Bangé, De la Guénerie, De le Haus- 
siére, De Vauguérin, De Paviers,” 
&e. 

Next in order comes La Famille 
Gohory. To them L’Hermite-Soul- 
iers dedicates a chapter of his His- 
tory of the Nobility of Touraine, 
wherein he derives them from the 
Gori of Florence; but our author 
triumphantly restores them to their 
true distinction as Scots Gorrys or 
Gowries. Among the noble houses 
of Touraine, follows that of Helze 
Preston de la Roche Preston, mar- 
ried to Dame Eleanor Desquartes, 
eminent in its,own province from 
its nobility, and illustrious as the 
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stock of the great metaphysician. 
It is questioned whether the bus- 
band was a son of Eilward Preston, 
who took to wife Pregente D’Erian, 
or of Edward Preston, married to 
another daughter of the same house. 
These Erians seem to have had a 
decided partiality for the bonny 
Scots, since the widow of Edward 
Preston married the Seigneur of 
Ponceau and La Menegauderie, who, 
having been an archer of the Scots 
Guard under the name of De Glais, 
is with reasonable probability sup- 
posed to have been a Douglas from 
Scotland, while another danghter 
is allied to the Seigneur de Ja Guen- 
audiére, named Mauricon, supposed 
to be a form of Morrison. There 
are still among other branches of 
the D’Erian race “ plusieurs allian- 
ces avec des gentilhommes Ecossais 
fle la garde du roi.” One falls to 
Guillaume Dromont or Drummond, 
another to Guillaume Le Vincton— 
the nearest approach which French 
spelling and pronunciation can make 
to Swinton, though we might think 
it more akin to Livingston. An- 
other is destined to Henri du Crafort 
or Craufurd, Sieur De Longchamp et 
de la Voyerie. 

Passing from the husbands of the 
D'Erians, the next Scot endowed 
by marriage is André Gray, a name 
that speaks for itself. There are 
two noble archers of the Guard 
called Bourtic—probably they were 
Bourties, the difference being a 
clerical error rather than a corrup- 
tion; and these are followed by a 
group of distinguished Livingstons 
converted into Lévistons. 

Passing into Champagne, we have 
the coats armorial and some genea- 
logical particulars of the houses 
of Berey, D’Handresson, Locart, 
Tournebulle, and Monterif—the ori- 
gin of these is obvious. The last 
was probably an ancestor of that 
Moneriff who shines so brilliantly 
among the wits of the Grimm and 
Diderot school—one of the forty 
immortals of the Academy, and a 
popular dramatist. The next name 
does not so obviously belong to us 
—Val-Dampierre—and we can only 
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take M. Michel’s word for it. It 
may perhaps be resolved into its 
familiar original by a process such 
as that applied to its owner’s neigh- 
bour as a great territorial lord in 
the land of vineyards—namelw, the 
Sieur Devillencon. When we go 
back a step to Vullengon, and then 
to Villamson, something not unfa- 
miliar dawns upon us, and at last 
we are landed in the homely sur- 
name of Williamson—very respect- 
able in many instances, but distin- 
guished among ourselves by no 
greater celebrity than that of poor 
Peter Williamson, who was kid- 
napped* and sold as a slave in the 
plantations, whence he escaped to 
tell his adventures to the world. 
It is quite delightful to see how this 
ordinary plant flourishes and blooms 
in Champagne. According to tra- 
ditions of the family, collected by 
Le Chenaye-Desbois, Thomas Wil- 
liamson, second of the name, archer 
of the guard in the reign of Charles 
VIII., was allied to the royal house 
of Stewart. This: may be true for 
all we can say to the contrary, but 
our author mentions it as a current 
mot among his countrymen of old 
that every Scotsman was cousin to 
the king. Whatever they may have 
been, however, the Williamsons or 
D’Oillengons, with many territorial 
branches, clustered round “les terres 
de Saint-German-Langot, de Lonlai- 
le-Tesson, et de la Nocherie.” They 
preserved their highly characteristic 
native motto, “ Venture and win,” 
which had, no doubt, been their 
guiding principle from generation 
to generation, Their blazon, too, 
is ambitious, and strange to behold; 
a double-headed eagle, like the 
Austrian, grasping in its claws 
something like a small beer-barrel 
—a spread eagle argent, membered 
and beaked, poised on a casquet of 
the same, hooped argent. 

It wonld be easy to cull similar 
particulars about the house of Mux- 
uel, Herrison, or Henryson, meta- 
morphosing itself into D’Arson; 
Doddes or Dods; Estnd from Stud, 
a name now scarcely known among 
us; the De Lisles, viscounts of 
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Fussy, who are identified with our 
northern Leslies; Vauchay, which 
is identified with Vauxe or Vans; 
D’Espences or Spences, who further 
decorate their simple native sur- 
names with the territorial titles, 
De Nettancourt, De Bettancourt, De 
Vroil and De Villiers-le-See, De 
Launoy-Renault, De Pomblain, De 
Ville Franche, De St. Sever, and 
many others, Surely the Spences, 
left behind in cloudy, sterile Scotland, 
ploughing sour moorlands, or draw- 
ing meagre profits from the retail 
counter behind the half-door of 
the burgh town, would have found it 
hard to recognise their’ foreign 
cousins flattering thus among the 
brilliant noblesse of sunny France. 
The changes, indeed, which our 
harsh, angular surnames undergo 
to suit them to the lazy liquid 
flow of the French utterance, are 
such as to give tough and tantalising 
work to the genealogical investiga- 
tor; and it is difficult to appre- 
ciate the industry which M. Michel 
has bestowed on the excavation of 
separate families and names, from 
the great mass of French genealogi- 
cal history. We all know the 
lubricity of the French language at 
this day in the matter of names, and 
how difficult it is to recognise the 
syllables of one’s own name even 
where it is read off from one’s own 
visiting card, if the reader be a 
Frenchman. Such a name as Hali- 
day is easily reclaimable, even though 
its owner may flame in the territorial 
patronymic of Vicomte De Pon- 
taudemer. Foleart and Le Clerk are 
resolvable into Flocart and Clerk, 
In deriving D’Anglars from Inglis, 
however, as others have done, the 
author acknowledges that the circuit 
is considerable, if not impracticable: 
“la distance nous parait trop grande 
pour qu’un rapprochement _ soit 
possible.” The name of William 
Stuyers, too, puts him at defiance, 
although in an old writ he is men- 
tioned as an officer of the guard, 
and designed a “natif du royaume 
d’Escosse.” Sinson is, without much 
stretching, traced to Simpson, The 
name Blair appears in its native 
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simplicity, only attaching itself to 
the titles Fayolles and L’Estrange 
in preference to Pittendrich or 
Balthayock. Wanchop transposes, 
itself into Vaucop and Vuleob. Per- 
haps, however, the respectable but 
not dignified name of Moneypenny 
owes the greatest obligation to 
change of climate; even in its 
own original shape, when transferred 
to a country were it did not sig- 
nify a large ‘st6re of copper coinage, 
it floats down the melliflaous flood 
of the noblesse quite naturally in 
company with the territorial titles 
of Varennes and Concressant, but 
when altered into Menypeny, it 
might return home, as indeed it did, 
in the pussession of a French am- 
bassador, without risk of detection. 
The change is but slight, and 
shows how mucli may be accom- 
plished by the mere alteration of 
a letter in removing vulgar and sor- 
did associations. Conspicuous in M. 
Michel’s book is another name sig- 
nifying a material object, which, 
however, we are not inclined to 
associate with either ludicrousness 
or vulgarity. The name is Black- 
wood, It suffers little more by 
transference than the necessary re- 
medy for the want of the w, in 
which it partakes with the royal 
house of Stewart. The French 
Blackwoods were of the later Scots 
emigrants fleeing from the Refor- 
mation, and their rewards in the 
country of their adoption were from 
offices not from lands. It would 
be difficult to tind the distinction 
between the territorial aristocracy 
and the noblesse of the Robe, better 
designated than in comparing the 
furtanes of the Blaekwoods with 
those others with which we have 
just been dealing. Adam Bilack- 
wood, the head of the house, known 
among us as the enthusiastic vindi- 
cator of Queen Mary, held a judicial 
office which gave him the title of 
Conseiller au siége de Poitiers, A 
certain Dr. George Mackensie, a 
blockhead who about a century age 
wrote and printed three folio vol- 
umes which he was pleased to. call 
the lives of the most eminent 
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writers of the Scots nation, having 
mistaken Blackwood’s office for a 
professorship of law, M. Michel 
becomes for a rare moment sarcastic 
and antithetic, setting forth that, 
“ Blackwood n’enseigna jamais les 
lois A Poitiers, et n’eut d’autre 
mission que ge les faire observer.” 
He espoused Ouatherin Ovurtinier, 
daughter of the Procureur du Roi 
of Poitiers. She bere to him four 
sons and seven daughters, a progeny 
so abnormal in France, that it in- 
duces M. Michel to express ad- 
miration at his continning the pur- 
suit of letters, “malgré ses de- 
voirs de magistrat, d’epoux, et de 
pére.” He published a collection 
of pious meditations in prose and 
verse, of which M. Michel tells us, 
that paying a visit to London, where 
he was presented at court, King 
James showed him a copy of his 
meditations in the royal library. 
One of Blackwood’s sons became a 
judge at Poitiers. His son-in-law, 
George Crichton, was professor of 
Greck “ au collége de France.” His 
brother Henry taught philosophy 
in the University of Paris, and an- 
other brother, George, “fit un 
chemin assez brillant dans leglise de 
France.” 

The instances of Scotsmen settled 
down territorially in France, which 
we have just cited, are taken from 
within the compass of a very few 
pages of M. Michel’s two volumes. 
They will serve to show how rich 
these are in genealogical lore. We 
cannot afford room within the space 
of this article for a Seoto-Fraukish 
baronage, but shall leave those who 
want to know the career of their col- 
laterals in the land of our ancient 
allies to consult M. Michel’s volaines, 
and shall not regret it if they find no 
readier means of satisfying their cu- 
riosity than by the purchase of the 
same. 

The names and titles which we 
have thus eusually brought together, 
will serve to show how thoronglly 
reviving France was impregnated 
with good Scots blood. The 
thorough French aristocratic ton 
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torial titles enjoyed by the adven- 
turers, may strike one who meets 
the whole affair for the first time as 
mightily resembling the flimsy titles 
by which men of pretension beyond’ 
their caste try to pass thetmselves off 
for somebodies. The affair looks 
somewhat like Ronald Scroggie, 
after decorating himself with feather 
after feather of questionable plumage, 
coming forth as Reginald St. Mou- 
bray. But everything about these 
Scots was real and substantial, in as 
far as the fortunes they achieved were 
the fruit of their courage and counsel, 
their energy and learning. The ter- 
rible slaughter among the French 
aristocracy in. the English battles 
made vacancies which came aptly to 
hand for the benefit of the enterpri- 
sing strangers, and of course they 
could not do otherwise than adopt 
the custom of the country, with its 
complex system of territorial tides, 
in which men’s proper names got 
swamped and buried, in so far that 
half-a-dozen Frenchmen, all brothers 
born of the same father an@ mother, 
will be commemorated under names 
totally distinct. Who is to recognise 
the son of old Arouet in Monsieur 
De Voltaire, or Pocquelin in De Mo- 
liére? 

It was during the hundred years’ 
war that this colony, as it might 
almost be termed, of Scots settled in 
France. The affair bears a striking 
resemblance to the influx of North- 
men, or Normans, five hundred 
years earlier, with this grand dis- 
tinction, that these came as enemies 
and depredators, seizing upon their 
prey, while the Scots came as 
friends and chainpions, to be thank- 
fully rewarded. The great similarity © 
of the two migrations is in the 
readiness with which both sets of 
men settled down, assimilating them- 
selves with the people. The assimi- 
lation, however, was not that of 
slave or follower in the iand of 
adoption—not even that of equal, 
but of leadership and guidance. 
They were received as a sort of 
aristocracy by race and caste; and 
hence it came to be a common 
practice, of which we shall meet 
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instances in very high quarters, for 
those who were at a loss for a pedi- 
gree to find their way to some 
adventurous Seot, and stop there, 
just as both in France and England 
it was sufficient to say that our 
ancestors came in with the Normans. 
Sir Francis Palgrave set all his 
learning to work with sedulous 
diligence to find out some of the 
anteceJents, in their own northern 
Jand, of the illustrious houses of 
Normandy and England, but with- 
out success; all was utter darkness, 
as if one had passed from the un- 
setting sun into the arctic winter. 
The failure was more instructive 
than many a success. It showed 
emphatically how those _ brilliant 
adventurers, the Frenchest of the 
French, had cast their chrysalis when 
they spread their wings in the new 
Jand of their adoption. . And some- 
what similar it seems to have been 
with our Scots, who at once take 
their place with all proper national 
characteristics in the fastidious 
aristocracy of the most polished 
people in the world, reserving no 
traces of the influence of their 
native bogs and heaths and hard 
upbringing, and equally hard un- 
couth phraseology. 

It would be too heavy a_ re- 
sponsibility, for the most patriotic 
among us to guarantee the unex- 
cepticnable respectability and good 
conduct of all those countrymen 
of ours who built up their fortunes 
under the auspices of our munifi- 
cent ally. It would be especially 
perilous to guarantee that they all 
held that social position at home 
which they asserted and maintained 
abroad. All the world knows how 
difficult it is to adjust the eqniva- 
lents of rank between nations, and 
to transfer any one from one 
social hierarchy into his exact place 
in another. There are specialties 
social, hereditary, and official, to 
be dealt with, eome of them having 
nothing equivalent in the other 
hierarchy,—some with the same 
name, but a totally different mean- 
ing,—others fictitious or casual in 
the one, while they have a fixed, dis- 
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tinctive, even legal meaning in the 
other. To interpret, but far oftener 
to confuse, these difficult and dis- 
tracting elements of identification, 
there are the variations in etiquette, 
in domestic usage, in costume, in 
physicial conditicn and appearance, 
which would all teach towards a 
certain conclusion, were men omnis- 
cient and infallible, but lead rather 
to distraction and. blunder in the 
present state of our faculties. It 
was one of Hajji Baha’s sage obser- 
vations, that in England, the great 
personages were stuck on the backs 
of the carriages, while their slaves 
or followers were shut inside to 
prevent their escape. >How many 
people, supposing that in a solem 

bearded, turbaned, and_ robe 
oriental, they have had the honour 
of an interview with some one of 
princely rank, have been disgusted 
with the discovery, that they have 
been doing the honours of society 
to a barber or a cook ? 

The history of almost every 
man’s rise in the world consists of 
a succession of graspings and hold- 
ings—of positions taken up timidly 
and uncertainly, and made by de- 
grees secure and durable. In the 
development of this tendency, it 
will be the policy of the immigrant 
to find out, for any social title of 
a dubious or fugitive character 
which he may enjoy in his own 
counfry, some seeming equivalent, 
but ‘of fixed character and estab- 
lished value, in the land ofehis adop- 
tion. Scotland, with its mixed and 
indefinite nomenclature of ranks, 
would thus afford good opportani- 
ties for the ingenious youth trans- 


ferring himself from his dabious 
home-rank into something more 


specific in the symmetrical and 
scientificaliy adjusted court preced- 
ency of France. The practice of 
the lairds and goodmen of present- 
ing themselves by the territorial 
names of their estates, with or 
without their family patronymics, 
gave an opportunity for rendering 
the possession of something equi- 
valent to the French De and the 
German Von. The families that 
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had lost their estates adhered to 
the old title with the mournful 
pride of deposed monarchs. If 
these had often the sympathy of 
their peculiar. world with them, 
yet no one could, with a shadow of 
justiee, blame the actual possessors 
of the solid acres for also elaiming 
the honours attached to them. 
John Law of Lauriston, who ruled 
France for a few months with the 
capricious haughtiness of an Eastern 
despot, among the many strange 
chances whieh led to his giddy ele- 
vation, owed much to that whieh 
gave uniformity and consistency to 
the others—namely, that, although 
he was an. Edinburgh tradesman, 
his possession of a smal} estate, 
happily named, in the neighbour- 
hood of his business, enabled bim 
to take rank in the noblesse. Most 
people have heard of the curious 
story of Robert Menteith of Sal- 
monet. No topographer has dis- 
covered a spot so named on the 
surface of Scotland. There is room, 
therefore, to accept, at least as pos- 
sible, the story that he took his 
title, whether as a quiz on the pre- 
tensions of some of his country- 
men or not, from his father’s right 
to draw a net on the Forth. How- 
ever it be, there stands his name 
De Salmonet on his folio title page 
as emplatically distinct as the 
am De Chateaureux or De La 
remouille. It served him far_bet- 
ter than the more ambitious desig- 
nation of a Highland chief who, 
calling himself the Chef de Glen- 
doulichin, or whatever it was, was 
supposed to savuur of the cuisine. 
History affords one very flagrant 
case of the potent uses of the terri- 
torial Of. In Galloway there long 
existed a worshipful family called 
the Murrays of Broughton, They 
were not ennobled by a peerage, but 
belonged to the opulent and proud 
class of territorial aristocracy who 
often do not consider the peerage 
any distinction, und so they were 
thoroughly entitled to consider 
themselves within the category of 
noble in France and Germany. 
There happened also to be a small 
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croft or paddock on the wayside 
between Noble House and Dum- 
fries ealled Broughton, and __ its 
owner, some say its tenant only, 
being named Murray, took on him- 
self very naturally and fairly the 
style and title of Murray of Brough- 
ton. Having found his uses in this 
title, he lett it dedicated to per- 
petual infamy, for he it was who, 
having incited poor Prince Charles 
Edward to the Seottish expeditien, 
and by his zeal obtained the office 
of “Secretary to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales,” afier- 
wards used the information he had 
thus obtained to buy his own per- 
sonal safety, by bringing his com- 
panions in rebellion to; the block. 
So thoroughly had his notoriety 
impressed on the eontemporary 
mind the notion of his represent- 
ing the ok! Galwegian house of 
Murray of Broughton, that it is 
believed even by local antiquaries. 

It will not do too rigidly to sift 
the pretensions by which men, 
young, poor, obscure, and  strug- 
gling, have sought notice in early 
life, and found their way to honours 
and ‘possessions whieh they have 
wortifily and honourably enjoyed. 
Imagination is strong and criticism 
weak in matters of genealogy, and 
doubtless many of the adventurers 
who planned and built their for- 
tunes in France, as fally believed 
themselves cadets of the noblest 
family bearing their name, as if 
they had carried with them the 
certificate of the Lion Office. What- 
ever may have been the respecta- 
bility, however, of our humbler 
countrymen who made their way 
in France, it would be easy to 
point to some of their superiors 
whose names by no means cull up 
respectful recognition. The second 
and tuird husbands of Queen Mary 
were, in externals at least, almost 
as thoroughly Freneh as her first. 
Perkaps the foreign element did 
not go deep into their natures, and 
it might be of them, as Napvieon 
said of Russian princes and states- 
men, that, however gay and civil- 
ised an exterior the Russ might 
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possess, “scrape him and you find 
the Tartar.” But it yas undoubt- 
edly the French polish that succes- 
sively fascinated Mary, as some- 
thing congenial to her early training 
and social habits, and thoroughly 
in contrast with the unvarnished 
roughness of a Lindsay or a Rath- 
ven. In Darnley, when he was 
scraped, there appeared the selfish, 
silly, wayward whelp—a child in 
all that was strong and brave—a 
mature man in all that was vicious, 
bratal, and selfish. The other could 
not be so easily seen through, even 
if scraped. With plenty of his 
victim’s viciousness, he had a far- 
reaching ambition, a deep plotting 
head, and iron nerves. He liked 
Paris, and seems to have been ‘liked 
in the profligate set there—more 
profligate even than bis rough fel- 
low-conspirators in Scotland, but 
covering all over with costly, lox- 
urious, and even elegant social de- 
vices, which partook of the effe- 
minacy so prevalent in the worst 
days of the Roman Empire. What 
a sight it would be could we get 
an Asmodeus peep inte some of 
the orgies of Bothwell and his 
Parisian set! ; 

Of another and not quite so con- 
spicuous a Scotsman the story will 
show that the French got some- 
times other things in us than pas- 
toral simplicity and ancient faith 
that knows no guile. King Robert 
III. had a younger brother Alex- 
ander, who was made lieutenant of 
the northern part of the kingdom. 
His royal birth and breeding were 
insufficient to resist the temptation 
of using his opportunities to collect 
a Highland following, and setting 
them to their nataral work, which 
was mischief. He became, of course, 
the terror of all the well-disposed 
within the district he was set te 
rule over, and they complimented 
him with the title of the Wolf of 
Badenoch. He set bis eye oy some 
lands on the Spey belonging to the 
Bishop of Moray, and sent a few 
hundreds of his galleyglasses to 
take possession. The bishop had 
reconrse to his own peculiar artil- 
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lery, and excommunicated the Wolf. 
One would have thought this mat- 
tered little, but besides being the 
wolf beyond the Grampians, Alex- 
ander Stewart was prince and cour- 
tier at Holyreod, where the condi- 
tion of excommunication carried 
with it many social inconveniences, 
not to speak ef the insolenee of the 
prelate, who dared to cast such a 
slur on a man of his condition, He 
therefore, to give the bishop a fore- 
taste of what might follow, sent 
down a few bandy lads to the plains 
of Moray, where they burnt the 
choir of the church of Forres and 
the house of the archdeacon. As 
this had not the desired effect, he 
collected a larger foree of rnffians, 
and, descending on the lowland 
like an avalanche, fell on the epis- 
copa! city of Elgin and burned its 
noble cathedral. This was going 
rather too far. The Wolf had not 
only to disgorge, but to propitiate 
the Church with gifts, and do pen- 
ance until the Pope set him right 
by absolution His ashes repose 
in the Cathedral of Dunkeld, where 
may be seen his recumbent effigy, 
with arms folded, in serene peace 
lovking to another world, while in 
a Gothic inseription, the forgiv- 
ing Church records that here lies 
Alexander Stewart, Lord of Buchan 
and Badenoch, of good memory. 
This worthy had a favourite ille- 
gitimate sen, also called Alexander. 
lie, as was natural, followed his 
father’s footsteps, and collected a 
troop of bare-legged ruffians, who 
rieved and ravaged far and near. 
The Lindsays, Ogilvies, and other 
gentlemen of Angus, resolved to 
put a step to this, and collected a 
body of men-at-arms and Lowland 
bowmen, a sort of force which held 
the Highland eaterans in utter scorn 
as a set of rabble to be swept before 
them. The Wolf cub, however, 
alighted on the tactic which, in 
later times, made a Highland force 
terrible—a concentrated rush on 
the enemy. This the small body 
of Lowlanders caught on the rugged 
banks of the Isla, and were at once 
swept away, mail-clad horsemen 
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and all, before the horde of savages 
they despised. A litile incident in 
this event may serve to vary the 
monotonous character of transat- 
lantic hate and carnage which is just 
now the staple of our daily litera- 
ture. Sir David Lindsay, trying 
to make head against the torrent as 
amounted man-at-arms, had trodden 
several of the Highlanders down, 
and had one of them pinned 
to the earth with his long lance. 
Thereupon, in the words of old 
Wyntoun, 
“That man held fast his own sword 

Into his nieve, and up thrawing 

He pressed him, not again standing 

That he was pressed te the earth; 

And with a swake there of his sword 

Through the stirrup leather and the boot 

Three ply or four, above the foot, 

He struck the Lindsay to the bone. 


That man no stroke gave but that one, 
For there he died.” 


Scott could not but see the value 
of such an incident in heroic narra- 
tive, and accordingly, in the ‘ Lord 
of the Isles,’ he brings it in at the 
death of Colonsay’s fierce lord :— 


“Nailed to the earth the mountaineer 
Yet wreathed him up against the spear 
And swung his broudsword round ; 
Stirrup, steel boot, and cuish gave way 
Beneath that blow’s tremendous sway.” 


Nestling in a valley close to the 
mountain range where thee father 
and son held rather a roving com- 
mission than a right either of pro- 
perty or government, stood the 
Castle of Kildrummy. As its rains 
still attest, it was not one of those 
grim, gaunt, starved-looking square 
towers which the impoverished no- 
bility of Scotland were fain to hide 
themselves in, but a vast and bean- 
tiful Gothie fortress erected in ecn- 
nection with the great war of inde- 
pendence, probably by the English. 
This desirable residence the youth 
set his eye on; so with his Highland 
host he stormed and took it. It 
belonged to the widowed QOountess 
of Mar. The country was not so 
absolutely without any nominal law 
that territory eould be acquired in 
this way; at all events, it was pru- 
dent to have the military title of 
conquest fortified by some civil for- 
malities to prevent future cavilling. 
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The victor, therefore, married the 
widow, obtgining from her a con- 
veyance of her property to himself 
and his heirs. Some formalist hav- 
ing probably put him up to the 
notion that the transaction, as it 
stood, was still open to question, a 
second deed bears record how that 
the husband resigned the whole 
property back to the wife, and in 
token thereof, approached the castle, 
and humbly placed the key in her 
hand, telling her to take possession 
of the castle, the furniture therein, 
and the title-deeds of the domain ; 
whereupon she gave the whole back 
to be enjoyed by her husband and 
the heirs of the marriage. Still, 
again, the dread of the red-tapism 
of the day haunted the prudent 
marauder, and a seene occurred 
which must have been exceedingly 
amusing to all concerned. In pre- 
sence of the Bishop of Ross and of 
the feudatories of the domuin, as- - 
sembied in general council in the 
fields beyond the walls of the Castle 
of Kildrummy, the Countess again 
executed an investiture of ber hus- 
band im all her estates and proper- 
ties, especially including those of 
which she was unjustly deprived, 
a gift which opened up indefinite 
fiells of enterprise to so active a 
husband. The deed is so profuse 
in its attestations of the perfect 
freedom and absence of all restraint 
and intimidation wherewith the 
Countess acted, that one’s suspi- 
cion would naturally be raised even 
without a knowledge of the antece- 
dents. 

Such was the career of one who 
afterwards made a brilliant figure 
at the Court of France. His recep- 
tion there, or rather the position he 
took up, is recorded in his homely 
rhymes by the contemporary Wyn- 
town, and as M. Miehel adopts bis 
account, so may we. Here it is, 
with the spelling a little modernised, 
a3 in the preceding passage from the 
same rather wordy chronicle :— 


“ The Earl of Mar Fg emg in France, 
In his delight and his pleasance, 
With a noble company 
Well arrayed and daintily, 
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Knights and squires—great vate, 
Sixty or more full numbered there. 

Men of council and of virtue, 

Of his court and retinue. 

In Paris he held a royal state 

At the Syngne, knowen the Tynne Plate,* 
All the time that he was there 

Biding, twelve weeks full and mare, ’ 
Door and gate both gart he 

Aye stand open, that men might se (so) 
Enter all time at their pleasance 

Til eat or drink, or sing or dance.” 


The Earl of Mar, for he was now 
firmly established in that dignified 
position, took part with some com- 
panions-at-arms of the best blood in 
Scotland, at the battle of Liege, fought 
on the 14th of September 1407: it 
was one of the contests in which the 
Duke of Burgundy had to back the 
Prince-Bishop against the powerfal 
corporation of that almost sovereign 
city. M. Miehel cites an old French 
ebronicler, a good pendant to Wyn- 
toun, who, after Messieures Guil- 
laume Hay, and Jacques Scringour, 
and Helis de Guenement, expands 
concerning the feats of other heroes, 
whose names, slightly disguised, will 
readily be recognised by their coun- 
trymen. 


“Sire Alexandre en son droit nom 
De Commech, qui ot cuer entier, 
Ce jour y fut fait chevalier, 

Et Messire Andrieu Stievart 

Fu chevalier de belle part. 

De Hay sire Guillebert 

Fut ce jour en armes appert, 
Com bon et hardi eombattant. 
Sire Jehan de Sidrelant 

Doy bien en honneur mettre en compte, 
Car il est fiz d’un noble conte. 
Sire Alexandre d'lervin, 

Qui le cuer ot humble et benin, 
En ce jour monstra hardie chére; 
Et cil qui porta la baniere 

Du conte qui est tant prisiez 

Ce fu sire Jehan Miniez.” ~° 


IIere are many familiar Scoteh 
names, some of them, it is true, a 
little disguised. Guenemont is the 
Kininmand we have already seen, the 
name of a good old stock sometime 
decayed, and now, it is_ believed, 
unrepresented in Scotland, though 
it is supposed to be alive both in 
Sweden and France. Sidrelant is 
Satherland, and Miniez is Menzies, 
the laird of that territory which 
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bears the queer-sounding title of 
Pitfoddles. .De Commech is puzzling, 
but M. Michel boldly transposes 
it inte Keith. Alexandre d’lervin, 
who represents *the true knight of 
chivalry, a lamb at home, a lion in 
the field, is the same who gets like 
praise in the rude Scots ballad which 
details so accurately the great battle 
of Harlaw :— 
“ Gude Sir Alexander Irvine, 
The much-reno ' ned Laird of Drum, 
Nane in his days was better seen, 
When they were sembled all and some, 
To praise him we should not be dumb, 
For valour, wit, and worthyness, 


To end his days he there did come, 
Whose ransome is remeediless.” 


The same companions-at-arms, 
indeed, who fought with him in 
Flanders, followed Mar to victory 
in the great battle of Harlaw. The 
Continental campaigii had therefore 
a great influence on British history. 
There, doubtless the Scots knights 
obtained that consciousness of the 
prowess of trained, mail-clad men-at- 
arins, which prompted them with 
confidence and suecess to fight a host 
many times as large as their own. 


. That critical day brought to an end 


what our common historians call the 
Rebellion of Donald of the Isles, 
The question it really decided was, 
whether the representative of the 
Norse race, which had founded an 
empire in the islands and westera 
Highlands, should continue to be 
an independent monarch, ruling 
Scotland as far as the Forth,—and 
perbaps as far as the English border. 
Here the roystering leader of raga- 
muffins became a mighty *® general 
and sage statesman; and like many 
others whe pass from disreputable 
into creditable and profitable cours- 
es, he achieved the suppression of 
those who, while he was sowing his 
wild oats, were his companions and 
tools. It is curious to find the de- 
mure Fordun from his quiet cell, 
in dog Latin gently referring to the 
indiscretions of this hero’s youth, 
as in contrast with the honoured 
decorum of his otber. years, thus,— 
In juventute erat multum indomitus 





* M. Michel calls it Plat d’Etain. 
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et ductor catervanorum—that is to 
say, of caterans or Highland thieves. 
But afterwards in virum alterum 
mutatus placentur trans montes quasi 
totum aquilonem gubernabat. 

Most conspicuous and _ illustrious 
among the emigrants to Franee were 
those who belenged to the royal race 
of Stewart: and here let us offer an 
explanatory protest for spelling the 
name in this unfashionable manner. 
It is the old Scots spelling, the other 
—namely Stuurt—having been 
gradually adopted in deferenee to 
the infirmity of the French, which 
is deficient in that sinewy letter— 
a half-breed between vowel and 
eonsonant—whieh we eall W. This 
innovation stands im the personal 
nomenclature of our day, a trivial 


but distinct relic of the influence of 


Freneh manners and habits over our 
ancestors. 

For a}} their illustrious birth, these 
Stewarts went forth like the others, 
wandering unfortunates, with no 
hold upon the world bat that which 
their heads and hands and perhaps 
the lustre of their descent, gave 
them, and in the end they rooted 
themselves as landed Lords and 


Princes. John Stewart, Earl of Ba- 
chan, the son of the elder Albany, 


crossed over to France in 1420 at 
the head of seven thousand Scots to 
fight fur Charles VII., whose empire 
and dynasty, along with the indepen- 
dent existence of France, seemed 
searcely to retain a spark of life capa- 
ble of resuscitation. 

The great rolling stream of his- 
tory sweeps down to us on its ealin 
bosom the million more or less, 
which Xerxes poured into Grecee, 
the hordes of Gengis Khan and 
Timour, the balf million, whieh 
Napoleon took to Rassia and left 
there, and the six hundred thou- 
sand Federal Americans demanded 
but not given. Our children are 
taught in their school histories to 
look on such things as of easy 
everyday oecurrence. The imore 
the pity that they should learn 
rolling sentences about invasions, 
battles, and campaigns, without 
having the slightest conception of 
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the real practical tenor of such 
momentous events. How small «& 
thing in the great record of military 
operations seems to be this passage 
of seven thousand men from Scot- 
lund to Franee; yet, when closely 
eyed, it seems to be a marvellous 
achievement. It is only necessary 

look at the map of Europe to 
see that from whichever side of 
our island the Seots attempted to 
approach Franee, they must pass 
through the narrow seas in which 
England even then professed to 
have a naval superiority. A steamer 
we believe, now plies from Leith to 
Dunkirque, for the benefit of those 
who prefer eeonomy and a sea 
voyage to @ railway journey; but 
from the anion of the erowns down 
to the establishment of that vessel, 
the idea ef going from Scotland to 
France otherwise than through Eng- 
land would have been scouted. 
The method of transferring troops, 
too, in that period was by galleys, 
rowed by gabley-slaves, little better 
than mere rafts for sea-going pur- 


poses, and ever requiring in foul 
weather to hug the shore. Scot- 


land could not have affurded ves- 
sels to transport this force; it was 
taken in hand by Franee, Castile 
and Aragon offering, as we are 
told, to assist with forty vessels. 
Henry V. of England, then ruling 
in France, naturally felt the seri- 
ousness of an infusion of such fresh 
blood into the distracted and ruin- 
ed country; and he instructed his 
brother, the Duke of Bedford, act- 
ing as viceroy, to put on the screw 
at all the English seaports, and do 
whatever the old traditional pre- 
rogatives of the erown, in purvey- 
ing vessels and seamen, was capable 
of doing, in order that a torce 
might be raised to intereept the 
Scots’ expedition. Bedford lost the 
opportanity, however, and the seven 
thousand debarked at La Rogbhelle, 
and passing towards the valley of 
the Loire, eneamped at Ciatil- 
lon. These rough northern for- 
eigners were not reeeived by the 
natives without invidious eriticism. 
Two or tlree instances oceur in 
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which the simple parsimony of the 
commissarist of the Scots camp 
has astonished the people of more 
luxurious countries. But it became 
a second nature with the wandering 
man-at-arms to bear enforced star- 
vation at one time, and compensate 


it by superfluous indulgence at 
another. The Scots probably took 
their opportunity in a country 


which, desolated though it was by 
warfare, was a garden of Eden after 
their own desolate bogs, and they 
earned for themselves the designa- 
tion of sacs @ vin et mangeurs de 
moutons, 

But an opportunity occarred for 
wiping off such a reproach, The 
Scots and some French, all under 
the command of Buchan, approach- 
ed the old town of Beangé, in Anjon, 
on one side of the stream of the 
Cauanon, while Clarence and the 
great English host were encamped 
on the other. The Scots, just in 
time to save themselves, discovered 
their danger. The English were 
crossing the river by a narrow 
bridge when Buchan came up and 
fought the portion of the army 
which had crossed over. As M. 
Michel remarks, it was the same 
tactic that enabled Wa'lace to de- 
feat Sarrey and Cressingham at 
Stirling—it might also be described 
asa seizing of the opportunity that 
was afterwards so signally missed 
at Flodden. Then took place one 
of those hand-to-hand conflicts in 
which the highest-spirited and best- 
mounted knights of the age en- 
countered in a mingled turmoil of 
general battle and single combat. 
The great host meanwhile straggled 
over, and was attacked in detail. 
It was a victory attended, from its 
peculiar conditions, with more than 
the average slaughter of the con- 
quered. In the words of Johns’s 
*Monstrelet,’ “The Dake of Clar- 
ence, the Earl of Kyme (?), the Lord 
Roos, Marshal of England, and, in 
general, the flower of the chivalry 
and esquiredom, were left dead on 
the field, with two or three thou- 
sand fighting men.” 

Henry V. was naturally provoked 
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by a defeat that so strongly re- 
sembled those he had been accus- 
tomed to inflict, and his anger, 
sharpened by grief for the death of 
his brother, tempted him into one 
of those unworthy acts which great 
conqnerors sometimes commit when 
thwarted by defeat. He had then 
in his possession the young King 
of the Scots, James I. With his 
consent, or in his name, an instrac- 
tion was issued to the Scots army 
no longer to fight in the cause of 
France against England. Buchan 
protested that the orders of a mon- 
arch not at freedom were of no avail. 
Henry chose to treat them as rebels 
not entitled to the courtesies of 
war. To make the case more clear, 
he took his captive to France. 
James was in the English camp 
when Melun was taken, and there- 
fore Henry hanged twenty Scots- 
men found among the garrison. On 
the surrendering of Meaux, too, 
there were especially excluded from 
the conditions of the capitulation 
all the Welsh, Irish, and Scotch — 
as if all these were alike rebels. 

It is generally said that Buchan 
got the Baton of High Constable of 
France as a reward for the victory 
of Beangé, though Monstrelet speaks 
of him as Constable when he fought 
it. At all events, he held this high 
oftice—an oftice so very high that 
his poor countrymen at home can- 
not have easily seen the top of it. 
We are told that, in court prece- 
dence, it ranked next after the 
blood-royal; that an insult to the 
holder of it, being equivalent to one 
to royalty itselt, was similarly pun- 
ished ; and that he was the highest 
military authority in the kingdom, 
having at his disposal all its war- 
like resources—the commander-in- 
chief, in short. Moreri, who tells 
us this, also, to be sure, tells us 
that when a king of England dies, 
the lord-mayor of London acts as 
interim king until another is fairly 
settled on the throne; but it is 
to be presumed that Moreri had a 
better knowledge of the practices 
on the banks of the Seine than of 
those on the banks of the Thames, 
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We know the title here by the 
great names coupled with it—the 
Constable de Luxemburg, the Con- 
stable Montmorenci, du Guesclin, 
and the terrible Bourbon. Among 
such names, to stumble on the Con- 
stable Buchan sounds quite home- 
ly, as we say in Scotland. The 
constabulary was considered too 
formidable an office to be always 
full, and seems to have been re- 
served for emergencies, like the 
Roman dictatorship; and that hour 
of emergency and of destitution of 
native spirit, must have been dark 
indeed, when its highest dignity, 
and also the custody of the honour 
of the nation, were together con- 
ferred upon a stranger. The dig- 
nity was balanced by princely do- 
mains and castles stretching over 
the territory between Avranches 
and Chartres. These he seems to 
have almost taken into his own 
hand, for our author speaks of his 
putting himself in possession of the 
castle at Chartres after the battle of 
Beaugé. 

Of other branches of the house 
of Stewart who established princi- 
palities in France — the Lords of 
Aubigny, Albany, and Darnley—we 
may have something hereafter to 
say. Next to the royal family in 
France, were the houses of Hamil- 
ton and of Douglas, who at times 
almost rivalled them at home. The 
French dukedom of Chatelherault 
is a name almost as familiar in bis- 
tory as the home title of the Liamil- 
tons. By the side of the Scottish 
Constable of France rode a coun- 
tryman scarcely less powerfu'—the 
lord of the vast province of Tou- 
raine, which had been conferred on 
the gallant Douglas, who fought at 
Beaugé. It may interest the reader 
to see a contemporary account of 
the pomps and ceremonies, as also 
ot the state of public feeding, which 
accompanied the investiture of the 
territory in its new lord, 

“Four days after the date of 
the letters-patent, the news of the 
change which they celebrated reach- 
ed Tours, Several ecclesiastics, 
burghers, and inhabitants assem- 
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bled in alarm in the presence of 
Jehan Simon, lieutenant of the 
Bailley of Touraine, William D’Av- 
augour, and charged Jehan Saintier, 
one of their representatives, and 
Jean Garnier, King’s Sergeant, to 
go to Bourges, to William de Lucé, 
Bishop of Maillezais, and to the 
Bailley, to learn for them whether 
the King had and could have given 
the Duchy of Tourraine to the Earl 
of Douglas, of the country of Scot- 
land; and, if it was true, to beg of 
them to advise the said churchmen, 
burgesses, and inhabitants, what 
course they ought to pursue, and 
what was to be done in their circum- 
stances, for the honour and advan- 
tage of this town of Tours and 
country of Touraine. 

“The which Jehan Saintier and 
Garnier brought back for answer, 
that the said nobles above men- 
tioned said to them that it is true 
that the King has given the said 
Duchy of Touraine to the said Earl 
of Douglas, and that they should 
not be at all alarmed at it, and that 
the people of the said Tours and 
country of Touraine will be very 
gently and peaceably governed ; and 
that before the said Earl of Douglas 
shall have, or shall go to take pos- 
session of the said Duchy, the 
King will send letters to the said 
churclimen, burgesses, and  inhabi- 
tants and each of his officers com- 
missioned to make over to him the 
said possession, and that my Lord 
Chancellor and the said Bailley 
would in a short time be in the 
said town, the which would tell 
them at greater length what they 
had to do in the circumstances, and 
the causes by which the King had 
been moved to give him the suid 
Duchy; and also the said Saintier 
and Garnier brought the copy of 
the letter of gift of the said Duchy 
tu the said Earl. 

“As soon as they knew at Tours 
that the King had given the Earl 
of Donglas the Duchy of Touraine, 
and that the new duke was prepar- 
ing to set out to take possession 
of it, they assembled at the Hotel 
de Ville to consider whether they 
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would go to meet this stranger, and 
whether they would make him the 
customary presents, which consisted 
of six pipes—that is twelve barrels 
of wine, six measures of oats, fifty 
sheep, four fat oxen, and a hundred 
pounds of wax in torches, 

“They deputed two churchmen 
and four of the most considerable 
citizens to go to Loches to compli- 
ment the Duke in name of the 
town, and they formed a company 
of mounted byrghers to go to meet 
him. Having found him at a cer- 
tain distance from the town, it ac- 
companied him till his arrival at 
Tours, into which he made his entry 
on the 7th of May, by the gate of 
Notre Dame la Riche. There he 
wus received by the four represent- 
atives of the town, and by all the 


burgesses, in arms, Martin d’Ar- 
gouges, principal representative, 


spoke on presenting him the keys, 
and begged of him to maintain the 
inhabitants in their privileges, fran- 
chises, and Jiberties. The Duke 
promised, and the representatives 
took note of his consent, by three 
notaries, whom they had brought 
for the purpose. The Duke having 
then taken the keys, restored them 
immediately to the first represent- 
ative. Then he entered the town, 
where he was received by the peo- 
ple with acclamation, The streets 
were hung with tapestry and 
strewed with flowers. He went 
straight to the cathedral, at the 
great door of which he found the 
archbishop and all the canons in 
canonicals, The dean presented to 
him a surplice, an amice, and a bre- 
viury. The Dake having taken the 
oaths at his hands, was received as 
a canon, and installed in the choir 
in presence of Louis of Bourbon, 
Count of Vendome, grand cham- 
beriain of France; of Jvohn of 
Bourbon, his brother, Prinee of 
Careney; of Francis of Grigneux; 
and of several other noblemen. 
Next day he went to the church of 
St. Martin, where he was similarly 
received as honorary canon, After 
these ceremonies, he established his 
cousin, Adam Douglas, governor of 
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the town and castle of Tours, ac- 
cording to his letters of the 27th 
May. The inhabitants, after de- 
liberation by their representatives, 
made a present to the new governor 
of two pipes of wine and a measure 
of oats.” 

So ends the history of the pub- 
lic inavguration of Douglas in his 
Duchy of Tovraine, the extent of 
which one may see by looking at any 
old map of France in Provinces. 
It would be competent, had we 
space enough, to follow the fortunes 
of some of our countrymen, whose 
career, as churclimen and civilians, 
was nearly as brilliant as those we 
have just glanced at. The great 
Cardinal Beaton, Bishop of Mire- 
panx, was an ecclesiastical prince in 
France, whence great portion of his 
lustre was reflected on his own poor 
country. His nephew James, a far 
worthier man, had a different career, 
spending his old age in _ peace 
among his French endowments, 
instead of coming home to fall in 
the wild contests of his native 
hand. He was employed as Queen 
Mary’s ambassador in France, and 
continued ever faithful to her 
cause, He saw as the shadow of 
the change of rule and religion in 
his own cvuntry, a like change 
come over the fortunes of the Scot 
in France. His countrymen were 
now no longer adventurers seeking 
the region best fitted for pushing 
their fortanes, bat poor refugees 
seeking bread or a place of hiding 
aud refuge. Yet a gleam of pat- 
riotic feeling came over the old 
man when he heard from his re- 
tirement that the son of his old 
mistress—heretie though he was 
—had sneceeded to the broad 
empire of Britain, and he caused 
fire on the occasion certain feux de 


joie at St. Jean de Lateran. He 
was comforted by Sully, who 
through the name of Bethune 


claimed kindred with him; thus, 
like some other eminent men, 
seeking at a distance the ancient 
nobility of race which it was known 
did nut belong to him in French 
soil. A mystery hangs about the 
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question whether the name is ori- 
ginally of Scotland or France, or 
rather in which country it can be 
traced farthest back. In ‘ Burke's 
Landed Gentry’ we are told that 
it is of French origin, and that 
Alexander de Bethun “is mention- 
ed amongst other great men, by Hec- 
tor Boece, as one of the chiefs who 
were killed at the great battle of 
Duplin ;” and that miracle of accu- 
racy farther sets forth that the 
wife of Graham of Claverhouse, 
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Viscount of Dundee, was sister to 
the Cardinal and aunt to the Am- 
bassader—an instance of longe- 
vity beside which the Countess of 
Desmond and Old Parr are trifles. 


Somewhat might we have  dis- 
coursed here about the claim of 


Scots descent made by the great 
financier, Colbert, as also by Mo- 
liére’s friends, in virtue of his name 
of Poquelin, which certainly has 
not a home sound. But the reader 
is tired, and so are Wey 
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Bor while Mrs. Vineent sat in 
Susan’s sick-room, with her mind 
full of troubled thoughts, painfully 
following her son into an imaginary 
and unequal conflict with the wife 
of the rebellious deacon; and while 
the Salem congregation in general 
occupied itself with  conjectares 
how this internal division could be 
healed, and what the pastor would 
do, the pastor himself was doing 
the very last thing he ought to have 
done in the circumstances—linger- 
ing down Grange Lane in the broad 
daylight with intent to pass Lady 
Western’s door—that door from 
which he had himself emerged a 
very few minutes before. Why did 
he turn back and loiter again along 


that unprofitable way? He did 
not venture to ask himself the 
question; he only did it in an 


utterly unreasonable access of jeal- 
ousy and rage. If he had been 
Lady Western’s accepted lover in- 
stead of the hopeless worshipper 
afar off of that bright unattainable 
creature, be could still have had no 
possible right to forbid the entrance 
of Mr. Fordham at that garden gate. 
He went back with a iad, unrea- 
soning impulse, only excusable in 
consideration of the excited state 
of mind into which so many past 
events had concurred to throw him. 
But the door opened again as he 
passed it. Instinetively Vincent 








stood still, without knowing why. 
It was not Mr. Fordham who came 
out. It was a stealthy figure, which 
made a tremulous pause at sight of 
him, and, uttering « cry of dismay, 
fixed eyes which still gleamed, but 
had lost all their steadiness, upon 
his face. Vincent felt that he would 
not have recognised her anywhere 
bat at this door. Her thin lips, 
which had once closed so firmly, 
and expressed with such distinct- 
ness the flying shades of amuse- 
ment and ridicule, hung apart 
loosely, with a perpetual quiver of 
hidden emotion. Her face, always 
dark and colourless, yet bearing 
such an unmistakable tone of vi- 
gour and strength, was haggard 
and ghastly; her once assured and 
steady step furtive and trembling. 
She gave him an appalled Jook, and 
uttered a little ery. She shivered 
as she looked at him, making des- 
perate vain efforts to recover her 
composure and conceal the agita- 
tion into which his sudden appear- 
ance had thrown her. But nature 
at lust had triumphed over this wo- 
man who had defied her so long. 
She had not strength left to accom- 
piish the cheat. ‘ You!” she cried. 
with a shrill tone of terror and con- 
fusion in her voice, “I did not look 
for you!” It was all her quiver- 
ing lips would say. 

The sight of her had roused Vin- 
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cent. “You were going to escape,” 
he said. “Do you forget your 
word? Must I tell her everything, 
or must I place you in snrer cus- 
tody ? You have broken your 
word.” 

“My word? I did not give you my 
word,” she cried eagerly. “No. I 
—I never said—: and,” after a pause, 
“if I had said it, how do you ima- 
gine I was going tu escape? Escape! 
irom what? That is the worst— 
one cannot escape,” said the miser- 
able woman, speaking as if by an un- 
controllable impulse, “never more ; 
especially if one keeps quiet in one 
place and has nothing to do,” she 
continued after a pause, recovering 
herself by strange gleams now and 
then for a moment; “that is why 
I came out, to escape as you say, 
for half-an-hour, Mr. Vincent. Be- 
sides, I don’t have news enough— 
not nearly enough. How do you 
think I can keep still when nobody 
sends me any news? How long is 
it since I saw you last? And I 
have beard nothing since then—not 
a syllable! And you expect me to 
sit still, because I have given my 
word? Besides,” after another 
breathless pause, and another gleam 
of sclf-recovery, “the laws of hon- 
our don’t extend to women. We 
are weuk, and we are allowed to 
lie.” 

“You are speaking wildly,” said 
Vincent, with some compassion and 
some horror, putting his hand on 
her arm to guide her back to the 
honse. Mrs. Hilyard gave a slight 
convulsive start, drew away from 
his touch, and gazed upon him with 
an agony of fright and terror in her 
eyes. 

“We agreed that I was to stay 
with Alice,” she said. ‘“ You fur- 
get I am staying with Alice: she— 
she keeps me sate, you knuw. Ah! 
people change so; I am sometimes 
—half afraid—of Alice, Mr. Vincent. 
My child is like her—my child— 
sie did not know me!” cried the 
wretched woman, with a sob that 
came out of the depths of her 
heart; “after all that happened, she 
did not know me! To be sure, that 
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Was quite natural,” she went on 
again, once more recovering her bal- 
ance for an instant, “she could not 
know me! and I am not beautiful, 
like Lady Western, to please a child’s 
eye. Beauty is good—very good, 
1 was once pretty myself; any man 
would have forgiven me as you did 
when Alice came with her lovely 
face; but I daresay your mother 
would pot have minded had it 
been she. Ah, that reminds me,” 
said Mrs. Hilyard, gradually acquir- 
ing a littke more steadiness, * that 
was why I came out: to go to your 
mother—to ask if perhaps she had 
heard anythiog—rom my child.” 

“ This is madness,” said Vincent ; 
“you know my mother could not 
possibly hear about your child; 
you want to escape~l can see it 
in your eyes.” 

“Tf you will tell me what kind 
of things people can escape from, I 
will answer you,” said his strange 
companion, still becoming more 
composed. “Hush! I said what 
was true, The governess, you know, 
had your address. Is it very long 
since yesterday when I got that 
news trom Dover? Never mind, 
I daresay I am asking wild ques- 
tions that cannot have any answer. 
Do you remember being here with 
me once beture? Do you remember 
looking through the grating and 
seeing——? Ah, there is Mr. Ford- 
ham now with Alice! Pver young 
man!” said Mrs. Hilyard, turning 
once more to look at. him, still 
vigilant and anxious, bat with a 
softened glance. “Poor minister! 
I told you not to fall in love with 
her lovely face. I told you she 
was kind, too kind—she does not 
mean auy barm. I warned you. 
Who could have thought then that 
we should have so much to do with 
each other/” she resumed, shrink- 
ing from him, and trying to cunceal 
how she shrank with another con- 
vulsive shiver; ‘ but you were going 
to visit your people or something. 
I must not keep you, Mr. Vincent; 
you must go away.” 

“Not till you have returned to 
the huuse; and given me yoyr word 
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of honour,” said Vincent, “ not to 
escape or to attempt to escape; or 
else I must tell Aer everything, or 
place you in surer custody. I will 
not leave you here.” 

“My word! but women are not 
bound to their honour; our honour 
means—not our word,” cried Mrs. 
Hilyard, wildly; “my parole, he 
means; soldiers, and heroes, and 
men of honour give their parole; 
you don’t exact it from women. 
Words are not kept to us, Mr. Vin- 
cent; do you expect us to keep 
them? Yes, yes; I know I am 
talking wildly. Is it strange, do 
you think? Bat what if I give 
you my word, and nobody sends 
me any further news — nothing 
about my child? Women are only 
wild animals when their children 
are taken from them. I will forget 
it, and go away for news—news? 
That is what | want. Escape!” 
she repeated, with a miserable cry; 
“who can escape? I do not under- 
stand what it means,” 

“ Bot you must not leave this 
house,” said Vincent, firmly, ‘“ You 
understand what J mean, You 
must not leave Lady Western. Go 
with her where she pleases; but 
unless you promise on your honour 
to remain here, and with her, I 
shall be obliged e 

“Hush!” she said, trembling— 
“hush! My honour!—and you 
still tragt in it? I will promise,” 
she continued, turning and looking 
anxiously round into the dull win- 
ter daylight, as if calculating what 
chance she had of rushing away 
and eluding him. Then her eyes 
returned to the face of the young 
man, who stood firm and watebful 
besidle her—agitated, yet so much 
stronger, calmer, even more reso- 
late than she; then sbrinking back, 
and keeping her eyes, with a kind 
of fascinated gaze, upon his face, 
she repeated the words slowly, “I 
promise—upon my honour. I will 





not go away—escape, as you call it. 
If I should go mad, that will not 
matter. , 


Yes, ring the bell for me. 
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You are the stronger now. I will 
obey you and go back. You have 


taken a woman’s parole, Mr. Vin- 
cent,” she went on, with a strange 
spasmodic shadow of that old 
movement of her mouth; “it will 
be curious to note if she can keep it. 
Gvook-bye— Good-bye.” She spoke 


with a trembling desperation of 
calmness, mastering herself with 


all her power. She did not remove 
her eyes from his face till the door 
had been opened. “I promise, on 
she repeated, with 
aguin a gleam of terror, as Vincent 
stvod watching. Then the door 
closed, shutting in that tragic, 
wretched figure. She was gone 
back to her prison, with her misery, 
from which she could not esczpe. 
In that same garden, Vincent, with 
the sharp eyes of love and despair, 
even while watching her, had caught 
afar off a vision of two figures to- 
gether, walking slowly, one leaning 
on the other, with the lingering 
steps of happiness. The sight went 
to his heart with a dull peng of 
certainty, which crushed down in 
a moment the useless effervescence 
of his former mood. His prisoner 
and he parted, going in and out, 
one scarcely Jess miserable at that 
moment than the other. In full 
sight of them both lingered for the 
same moment these two in the ten- 
derest blessedness of life. Vincent 
turned sharp found, and went away 
the whole length of the long road 
past St. Roque’s, past the farth- 
est village suburb of Oarlingford, 
stifling bis heart that it should say 
nothing. He had forgotten all 
about those duties which brought 
him there. Salem had vanished from 
his horizon, He saw nothing in 
heaven or earth but that miserable 
woman, going back to her prison, 
interwoven with the vision of these 
two in their garden of paradise. 
The sight possessed him heart and 
spirit; he could not even feel that 
he felt it, his heart lying stifled in 
his bosom. It was, and there was 
no more to say. 
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CPAPTER XXXII. 


Mrs. Vincent made many pilgrim-. 
ages out of the sick-room that 
day ; her mind was disturbed and 
restless; she could not keep still 
by Susan’s side. She went and 
straved through her son’s rooms, 
looked at bis books, gave a furtive 
glance at his linen; then went 
back and sat down for a little, 
until a renewed access of anxiety 


sent her wandering forth once 
more. Then she heard him come 


in, and went out to see him. But he 
was gloomy and uncommunicative, 
evidently indisposed to satisfy her 
in any way, absorbed in his own 
thoughts. Mrs. Vincent came and 
sat by him while he dined, think- 
ing, in her simplicity, that it would 
be a pleasure to Arthur, But Ar- 
thur, with the unsocial habits of a 
man accustomed to live alone, had 
already set up a book before him 
while he ate, leaving his mother to 
wonder by herself behind what was 
the world of unknown thought that 
rapt her son, and into which ber 
wistful wonder could not penetrate. 
Bat the widow was wise in her 
generation: ske would not werry 
him with aqnestions which it was 
very appareut beforehand that he 
did not mean to answer. She ad- 
mitted to herself with a pang of 
mingled pain, curiosity, and resig- 
nation, that Arthur was no longer 
au boy having no secrets from his 
mother. Once more the little wo- 
man looked at the unreasonable 
male creature shut up within itself, 
and decided with a feminine mix- 
ture of pity and awe, that it must 
be allowed to take its own time 
and way of disclosing itself, and 
that to torture it into premature 
utterance would be foolish, not to 
say impracticable. She left him, 
accordingly, to himself, and went 
away again, returning, however, ere 
long, in ber vague restlessness, as 
she had been doing all day. The 
early winter evening had closed 
in, and the lamp was lighted— 


the same lamp which had smoked 
and annoyed Mrs. Vincent's nice 
perceptions the first evening she 
was in Carlingford. Vincent had 
thrown himself on a sofa with a 
book, not to read, but as a disguise 
under which he could indulge his 
own thoughts, when his mother 
came quietly back into the room. 
Mrs. Vincent thought it looked dark 
and Jess cheer!ul than itought. She 
poked the fire softly not to dis- 
turb Arthur, and made it blaze. 
Tuen she turned to the lamp, which 
flared huskily upon the table. * It 
sinokes more than ever,” said Mrs, 
Vixcent, half apologetically, in case 
Arthur should observe her pro- 
ceedings as she took off the globe. 
He, as was natural, put down his 
book and gazed at her with a cer- 
tain impatient wonder, half con- 
temptuous of that strange female 
development which amid all troubles 
could carry through from one. crisis 
of life to another that miraculous 
trifling, and concern itself about 
the smoking of a lamp. As she 
screwed it up and down and ad- 
justed the wick, with the smoky 
light flaring upon her anxions face, 
and magnifying the shadow of her 
little figure against the wall behind, 
her son looked on with @ feeling 
very similar to that which had 
moved Mrs. Vincent when she 
watched hi: eating his dinner with 
his book set ap before him. These 
were points upon which the mother 
and son could not understand each 
other. But the sight disturbed his 
thoughts and touched his temper; 
he got up from the sofa and threw 
down his unread book. 

“You women are incomprehen- 
sible,” said the young man, with an 
irritation he could not subdue— 
“what does it matter about the 
lamp ? but if the world were going 
tv pieces you most still be intent 
upon such trifles—leave that to the 
people of the house.” 

“Bat, my dear, the people of the 
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house don’t understand it,” said 
Mrs. Vincent. “Oh, Arthur, it is 
often the trifles that are the most 
important. I have had Mrs. Tozer 
calling upon me to-day, and Mrs. 
Tufton. I don’t wonder, dear, if 
you find them a little tiresome ; 
but that is what every pastor has to 
expect. I daresay you have been 
worried to-day paying so many 
visits. Hush, there is some one 
coming up-stairs, It is Mr. Tozer, 
Arthur. J can hear his voice.” 

Upon which the minister, con- 
scious of not being prepared for 
Tozer’s questions, gave vent to an 
impatient ejaculation. “ Never a 
moment’s respite! and now I shall 
have to give an account of myself,” 
said the unfortunate Nonconform- 
ist. Mrs, Vincent, who had jast 
then finished her operations with 
‘the lamp, looked up _ reproachfully 
over the light at her son. 

“Oh, Arthur, consider how kind 
he has been! Your dear father 
would never have used such an ex- 
pression—but you have my quick 
temper,” said the widow, with a 
little sigh. She shook hands very 
cordially with the good butterman 
when he made his appearance. “I 
was just going to make tea for my 
son,” said Mrs. Vincent. “I have 
scarcely been able to sit with him 
at all since Susan took ill. Arthar, 
ring the bell—it is so kind of you 
to come; you will take a cup of 
tea with us while my son and you 
talk matters over—that is, if you 
don’t ubject to my presence?” said 
the minister’s mother with a smile. 
“Your dear papa always liked me 
to be with him, Arthur; and until 
he has a wife, Mr. Tozer, I daresay 
his mother will not be mach in the 
way when it is so kind a friend as 
you he has to talk over his business 
with. bring tea directly, please. 
I fear you have forgotten what I 
said to you about the lamp, which 
burns quite nicely when you take 
a little pains. Arthur, will you 


open the window to clear the at- 
mosphere of that smoke? and per- 
haps Mr. Tozer will take a seat 
nearer the fire.” 
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“T am obliged to you, ma’am,” 
said the butterman, who had a 
cloud on his face. “Not no nearer, 
thank you all the same. If I 
hadn't thought you'd have done 
tea, I shouldn’t have come troub- 
ling Mr, Vincent, not so soon,” and 
Tozer turned a doubtful glance to- 
wards the minister, who stood 
longer at the window than he 
need have done. The widow’s 
experienced eye saw that some 
irritation had risen between her 
son and his friend and patron. 
Tozer was suspicious, and ready to 
take offence—Arthur, alas! in an 
excited and restless mood, only too 
realy to give it. His mother could 
read in his shoulders, as he stood at 
the window with his back to her, 
that impulse to throw off the yoke 
and resent the inquisition to which 
he was subject, which, all conscious 
as he was of not having carried out 
Tozer’s injunctions, seized upon 
the unfortunate Nonconforinist. 
With a little tremulous rash, Mrs. 
Vincent put herself in the breach. 

“] am sure so warm a friend as 
Mr. Tozer can never trouble any of 
my family at any time,” said the 
widow, with a little effusion. “I 
know too well how rare a thing 
real kindness is—and I am very 
glad you bave come just now while 
I can be here,” she added, with a 
sensation of thankfulness perhaps 
not so complimentary to Tozer as 
it looked on the surface. “ Arthur, 
dear, I think that will do now. You 
may put up the window and come 
back to your chair. You don’t 
smell the lamp, Mr. Tozer? and here 
is the little rauid with the tea.” 

Mrs. Vincent moved about the 
tray almost in a bustle when the 
girl had placed it on the table. She 
re-arranged all the cups and moved 
everything on the table, while her 
son took up a gloomy position be- 
hind her on the hearthrug, and 
Tozer preserved an aspect of omi- 
nous civility on the other side of 
the table. She was glad that the 
little maid had to return two or 
three times with various forgotten 
adjuncts, though even then Mrs. 
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Vincent’s instincts of good manage- 
ment prompted her to point out to 
the handmaiden the disadvantages 
of her tboughtlessness. “If you 
had but taken time to think what 
would be wanted, you would have 
saved yourself a great deal of 
trouble,” said the minister’s mother, 
with a tremble of expectation thril- 
ling her frame, looking wistfully 
round to see whether anything more 
was wanted, or if, perhaps, another 
minute might be gained before the 
storm broke. She gave Arthur a 
look of entreaty as she called him 
forward to take his place at table. 
She knew that real kindness was 
not very often to be met with in 
this cross-grained world; and if 
people are conscious of having 
been kind, it is only natural they 
should expect gratitude! Such 
was the sentiment in her eyes as 
she turned round and tixed them 
upon her son, “Tea is ready, 
Arthur,” said the widow, in a tone 
of secret supplication. And Arthur 
understood his mother, and was less 
and less inclined to conciliate as he 
came forward out of the darkness, 
where he might look sulky if he 
pleased, and sat down fully in the 
light of the lamp, which smoked no 
longer. They were not a comfort- 
able party. Mrs. Vincent felt it so 
necessary that she should talk and 
keep them separated, that she lost 
her usual self-command, and sub- 
jects failed her in her utmost 
need, 

“Let me give you another cup of 
tea,” she said, as the butterman 
paused in the supernumerary meal 
which that excellent man was mak- 
ing; “I am so glad you happened 
to come this evening ‘when I am 
taking a little leisure. I hope the 
congregation will not think me in- 
different, Mr. Tozer. I am sure you 
and Mrs. Tozer will kindly explain 
to them how much I have been oc- 
cupied. When Susan is well, I 
hope to make acquaintance with all 
my son’s people. Arthur, my dear 
boy, you are over-tired, you don’t 
eat anything—and you made a very 
poor dinner. 1 wish you would 


advise him to take a little rest, Mr. 
Tozer. He minds his mother in 
most things, but not in this. It is 
vain for me to say anything to him 
about giving up work; but perhaps 
a little advice from you would have 
more effect. I spoke to Dr. Rider 
on the subject, and he says a little 
rest is all my son requires; but 
rest is exactly what he will never 
take. It was just the same with 
his dear father—and you are not 
strong enough, Arthur, to bear so 
much.” 

“T daresay as you're right, ma’am,” 
said Tozer; “ if he was to take a little 
more exercise and walking about 
—most of us Salem folks wouldn't 
mind a little less on Sundays, to 
have more of the minister at other 
times. I hope as there wasn’t no 
unpleasantness, Mr. Vincent, between 
you and Pigeon when you see him 
to-day ?” 

“TI did not see him;—I mean I 
am sorry I was not able to cal! on 
Pigeon to-day,” said Vincent hastily ; 
“T was unexpectedly detained,” he 
added, growing rather red, and look- 
ing Toz-r in the face. “Indeed, I 
am not sure that I ought to call on 
Pigeon,” continued the minister, 
after a pause; “I have done nothing 
to offend him. If he chooses to 
take an affront which was never 
intended, I can’t help it. Why 
should 1 go and court every man 
who is sulky or ill-tempered in the 
congregation? Look here, Tozer— 
you gire a sensible man—you have 
been very kind, as my mother says. 
I set out to-day intending to go and 
see this man for your sake; but you 
know very well this is not what I 
came to Carlingford for. If I had 
known the sort of thing that was 
required of me!” cried Vincent, ris- 
ing up and resnming his place on 
the hearthrug—* to go with my hat 
in my hand, and beg this one and 
the other to forgive me, and receive 
me into favour:—why, what have I 
ever done to Pigeon? if he has any- 
thing to find fault with, he had 
much better come to me, and have 
it ont.” 


“Mr. Vincent, sir,” 


said Tozer 
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solemnly, pushing away his empty 
teacup, and leaning forward over 
the table on his folded arms, “ them 
ain’t the sentiments for a pastor in 
our connection. That’s a style of 
thing as may do among fine folks, 
or in the church where there’s no 
freedom; but them as chooses their 
own pastor, and pays their own 
pastor, and don’t spare no pains to 
make him comfortable, has a right 
to expect diferent. Them ain’t the 
sentiments, sir, for Salem folks. I 
don’t say if they’re wrong or right— 
I don’t make myself a judge of no 
man; but I’ve seen a deal of our 
counection and human nature in 
general, and this I know, that a 
minister as has to please his flock, 
has got to please his flock whatever 
happens, and neither me nor no 
other man can make it different ; and 
that Mrs. Vincent, as has seen life, 
can tell you as well asI can, Pigeon 
ain’t neither here nor there. It’s the 
fluck as has to be considered—and it 
ain’t preaching alone as will do that; 
and that your good mother, sir, as 
knows the world, will tell you as well 
as ine.” 

“But Arthur is well aware of 
it,” said the alarmed mother, in- 
terposing hastily, conscious that 
to be thus appealed to was the 
greatest danger which could threaten 
her. “ His dear father always told 
him so; yet, after all, Mr. Vincent 
used to say,” added the anxious 
diplomatist, “ that vothing was to 
be depended on in the en@ but 
the pulpit. I have heard him talk- 
ing of it with the leading people in 
the connection, Mr. Tozer. They 
all used to say that, though visiting 
was very good, and a pastor’s daty, 
it was the pulpit, after all, that was 
to be most trusted to; snd I have 
always seen in my experience—I 
don’t know if the same has occurred 
to you—that both gifts are very 
rarely to be met with. Of course, 
we should all strive after perfec- 
tion,” continued the minister’s mo- 
ther, with a tremulous smile—* but 
it is so seldom met with that any one 
has both gitts! Arthur, my dear boy, 
1 wish you would eat something ; and 
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Mr. Tozer, let me give you another 
cup of tea.” 

“ No more for me, ma’am, thank- 
ye,” said Tozer, laying his hand over 
his cop. “I don’t deny as there’s 
truth in what you say. I don’t deny 
as a family here and there in a flock 
may be aggravating like them Pigeons. 
I’m not the man to be hard on a mi- 
nister, if that ain’t his turn. A 
pastor may have a weakness, and 
not feel himself as equal to one 
part of his work as to another; 
to go for to say as visiting and 
keeping the flock pleased, ain’t his 
duty—it’s that, ma’am, as goes to my 
heart.” 

Tozer’s pathos touched a lighter 
chord in the bosom of the minister. 
He came backs to his seat with a 
passing sense of amusement. ‘“ If 
Pigeon has anything to find fault 
with, let him come and have it out,” 
said Vincent, bringing, as bis mo- 
ther instantly perceived, a __ less 
clouded countenance into the light 
of the lamp. “ You, who are a 
much better judge than Pigeon, were 
not displeased on Sunday,” added 
the minister, not without a certain 
complacency. Looking back upon 
the performances of that day, the 
young Nonconformist himself was 
not displeased. He knew now— 
though he was unconscious at the 
time—that he had made a great ap- 
pearance in the pulpit of Salem, 
and that once more the eyes of Car- 
lingford, unused to oratory, and 
still more unused to great and pas- 
sionate emotion, were turned upon 
him. 

“ Well, sir, if it come to be a 
question of that,” said the mollified 
deacon; “ but no—it ain’t that—I 
can’t, whatever my feeling is, be 
forgetful of my deoty!” cried 
Tozer, in sudden excitement. ‘“ It 
ain’t that, Mr. Vincent; it’s for 
your good I’m a-speaking up and 
letting you know my mind. It 
ain’t the pulpit, sir. T'll not say 
as I ever had a word to say against 
your sermons: but when the minis- 
ter goes out of my house, a-saying 
as he’s going to visit the flock, and 
when he’s to be seen the next mo- 
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ment, Mrs. Vincent, not going to 
the flock, but a-spending his pie- 
cious time in Grange Lane with 
them as don’t know nothing, and 
don’t care nothing for Salem, nor 
understand the ways of folks like 
” 
us 





Here Tozer was interrupted sud- 
denly by the minister, who once 
more rose from his chair with an 
angry exclamation. What he might 
have said in the hasty impulse of 
the moment nobody could tell; buat 
Mrs. Vincent, hastily stumbling up 
on her part from her chair, burst 
in with a tremulous voice— 

“Arthur, my dear boy? did you 
hear Susan call me?—hark! I 
fancied I heard her voice. Oh, 
Arthur dear, go and see, I am too 
weak to run myself. Say I am 
coming dirvetly—hark! do you 
think it is Susan? Oh, Arthur, go 
and see!” 

Startled by her — earnestness, 
though deelaring he heard nothing, 
the young man hastened away. Mrs. 
Vincent seized her opportunity with- 
out loss of time. 

“Mr. Toz-r,” said the widow, “I 
am just going to my sick child, 
Arthur and you will be abie to talk 
of your business more freely when 
I ain gone, and T hope you will be 
guided to give him good advice; 
what I am afraid of is, that he will 
throw it np,” continued Mrs, 
Vincent, leaning her hand upon the 
table, and bending forward confi- 
dential and solemn to the startled 
butterman, “as so many talented 
young men in our connection do 
nowudays, _ Young men are so 
difficult to deal with; they will not 
put up with things that we know 
must be put up with,” said the mi- 
nister’s mother, shaking her head 
with a sigh. “That is how we are 
losing all our young preachers ;—an 
accomplished young man has so 
many ways of getting on now. Oh, 
Mr. Tozer, I rely upon you to give 
my son good advice—if he is aggra- 
vated, it is my terror that he will 
throw it all up! Good-night. You 
have been our kind friend, and I 
have such trust in you!” Saying 


which the widow shook hands with 
him earnestly and went away, leav- 
ing the worthy deacon much shaken, 
and with a weight of responsibility 
upon him. ‘Vincent met her at the 
door, assuring her that Susan had 
not called ; but with a heroism which 
nobody suspected, trembling with 
anxiety, yet conscious of having 
struck a master-stroke, his mother . 
glided away to the stillness of the 
sick-room, where she sat question- 
ing her own wisdom all the evening 
atter, and wond@ring whether, after 
all, at such a erisis, she had done 
right to come away. 

When the minister and the deacon 
were left alone together, instead of 
returning with zest to their inter- 
rupted discussion, neither of them 
sail anything for some minates. 
Once more Vincent took up _ his 
position on the hearthrng, and 
Tozer gazed ruefully at the empty 
cup which he still covered with his 
hand, full of troubled thoughts. 
The responsibility was almost too 
much for Tozer. He could scarcely 
realise to himself what terrors lay 
involved in that threatened danger, 
or what might happen if the minis- 
ter threw it all up! He held his 
breath at the awful thought. The 
widow's Parthian arrow had gone 
straight to the batterman’s heart, 

*“T hope, sir, as you won’t think 
there’s anything buat an anxious 
feelin’ in the flock to do you justice 
as our pastor,” said Tozer, with a 
certain solemnity, “or that we ain’t 
sensible of our blessin’s. I've said 
both to yourself and others, as you 
was a young man of great promise, 
and as good a preacher as I ever see 
in our connection, Mr. Vincent, and 
I'll stand by what I’ve said; but 
you ain’t above taking a friend’s 
advice—not speaking with no autho- 
rity,” added the good butterman, in 
a conciliatory tone; “it’s all along 
of the women, sir—it’s them as is 
at the bottom of all the mischief in 
a flock. It ain’t Pigeon, bless yon, 
as is to blame, And even my missis, 
though she’s not to say unreason- 
able as women go—none of them 
ean abide to hear of you a-going 
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after Lady Western—that’s it, Mr. 
Vincent. She’s a lovely creature,” 
cried Tozer, with enthusiasm; 
“there ain’t one in Carlingford to 
compare with her, as I can see, and 
I wouldn’t be the one to blame a 
young man as was carried away. 
But there couldn’t no good come of 
it, and Salem folks és touchy and 
jealous,” continued the worthy 
deacon: “that was all as I meant 
to say.” 

Thus the conference ended ami- 
cably after a lit@e more talk, in 
which Pigeon and the other malcon- 
tents were made a sacrifice of and 
given up by the anxious butterman, 
upon whom Mrs. Vineent’s farting 
words had made so deep an impres- 
sion. Tozer went home thereafter to 
overawe his angry wife, whom Vin- 
cent’s visit to Lady Western had 
utterly exasperated, with the dread 
responsibility now laid upon them. 
“What if he was to throw it all 


CHAPTER 


That week passed on without 
much incident. To Vincent and 
his mother, in whose history days 
had, for some time past, been count- 
ing like years, it might have seemed 
a very grateful pause, but for the 
thunderous atmosphere of doubt and 
uncertainty whieh clouded over 
them on every side, Susan’s re- 
covery did not progress; and Dr. 
Rider began to look as serious over 
her utter Janguor and = apathy, 
which+ nothing seemed able to dis- 
turb, as he had done at her delirium. 
The Salem people stood aloof, as Mrs. 
Vincent perceived, with keen femi- 
nine observation. She could not per- 
suade herself, as she had tried to per- 
suade Mrs. Tozer, that the landlady 
answered inquiries at the door by 
way of leaving the sick-room quiet. 
The fact was, that except Lady 
Western’s fine footman, the sight 
of whom at the minister’s door was 
far from desirable, nobody came to 
make inquiries except Mrs. Tufton 
and Phoebe Tozer, the latter of whom 
found no encouragement in her 
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up!” said Tozer. That alarming 
possibility struck silence and dismay 
to the very heart of the household. 
Perhaps it was the dawn of a new 
era of uffairs in Salem. The dea- 
con’s very sleep was disturbed by 
recollections of the promising young 
men who, now he came to think of 
it, had been lost to the connection, 
as Mrs. Vincent suggested, and had 
thrown it all up. The fate of the 
chapel, and all the new sittings let 
under the ministry of the young 
Nonconformist, seemed to hang on 
Tozer’s hands. He thonght of the 
weekly crowd, and his heart stirred. 
Not many deacons in the connec- 
tion could boast of being crowded 
out of their own pews Sunday after 
Sunday by the influx of unexpected 
hearers. The enlightenment of 
Carlingford, as well as the filling of 
the chapel, was at stake. Clearly, 
in the history of Salem, a new era 
had begun. 


XXXIV. 


visits. Politic on all other points, 
the widow could not deny herself, 
when circumstances put it in her 
power to extinguish Phebe. Mrs, 
Vincent would not have harmed a 
fly, but it gave her a certain plea- 
sure to wound the rash female 
bosom which had, as she supposed, 
formed plans of seeuring her son. 
As for Tozer himself, his visits had 
almost ceased. He was scarcely to 
be seen even in the shop, into which 
sometimes the minister himself 
gazed diseonsolately when he stray- 
ed out in the twilight to walk his 
cares away. The good butterman 
was otherwise employed. He was 
wrestling with Pigeon in many a 
close encounter, holding little com- 
mittees in the back parlour. On 
his single arm and strength he felt 
it now to depend whether or not 
the pastor could tide it over, and be 
pulled through. 

As for Vincent himself, he had 
retired from the conflict. He paid 
no visits; with a certain half-con- 
scious falling back upon the one 
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thing he could do best, he devoted 
himself to his sermons. At least he 
shut himself up to write morning 
after morning, and remained all day 
dull and undisturbed, brooding over 
his work. The congregation some- 
how got to hear of bis abstraction. 
And to the offended mind of Salem 
there was something imposing jn 
the idea of the minister, misunder- 
stood and unappreciated, thus re- 
tiring from the field, and devoting 
himself to “study.” Even Mrs. 
Pigeon owned to herself a certain 
respect for the foe who did not 
humble himself, but withdrew with 
dignity into the intrenchments of 
his own position, It was fine; but 
it was not the thing for Salem. 
Mrs. Brown had @ tea-party on the 
Thursday, to which the pastor was 
not even invited, but where there 
were great and manifold discussions 
about him, and where the Tozers 
found themselves an angry mino- 
rity, suspected on all sides. “ A pas- 
tor as makes himself agreeble here 
and there, but don’t take no theught 
for the good of the flock in general, 
ain’t a man to get on in our connec- 
tion,” said Mrs. Pigeon, with a toss 
of her head at Phabe, who blushed 
over all her pink arms and shoulders 
with mingled gratification and dis- 
composure. Mrs. Tozer herself re- 
ceived this insinuation without any 
violent disclaimer. “For my part, 
I can’t say as the minister hasn’t 
made himself very agreeable as far 
as we are concerned,” said that 
jadicious woman. “It’s well known 
as friends can’t come amiss to Tozer 
and me. Dinner or supper, we 
never can be took wrong, not being 
fine folks,. bat comfortable,” said 
the butterman’s wife, directing her 
eyes visibly to Mrs. Pigeon, who was 
not understood to be liberal in her 
housekeeping. Poor Phebe was 
not so discriminating. When she 
retired into a corner with her come 
panions, Phoebe’s injured _ feelings 
disclosed themselves. “I am sure 
he never said anything to me that 
he might not have said to any one,” 
she confessed to Maria Pigeon; “it 
is very hard to have people look so 
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at me when perhaps he means no- 
thing at all,” said Phobe, half de- 
jected, half important. Mrs. Pigeon 
heard the unguarded confession, 
and made use of it promptly, not 
careful for her consistency. 

“TJ said when you had set all your 
hearts on a young ian, that it was & 
foolish thing to do,” said poor Vin- 
cenv’s skilful opponent; “I said 
he’d be sure to come a-dangling about 
our houses, and a-trifling with the- 
affections of our girls. It'll be well 
if it doesn’t come too true; not as I 
want to pretend to be wiser nor 
other folks—but I said so, as you'll 
remember, Mrs. Brown, the very first 
day Mr. Vincent preached in Salem. 
I said, ‘He’s not bad-looking, and 
he’s young, and has genteel ways, 
and the girls don’t know no better. 
You mark my words, if he don’t 
make some mischief in Carlingford 
afore all’s done,—and I only hope 
as it won't come too true.” 

“Them as is used to giddy girls, 
gets timid, as is natural,” said Mrs. 
Tozer; “it’s different where there 
is only one, and she a quiet one. 
I can’t say as I ever thought a 
young man was more taking for 
being a minister; but there can't 
be no doubt as it must be harder 
upon you, ma’am, as has four 
daughters, than me as has only one 
—and she a quiet one,” added the 
deacon’s wife, with a glance of ma- 
ternal pride at Pheebe, who .was 
just then enfolding the spare form 
of Maria Pigeon in an artless em- 
brace, and who looked in her pink 
wreath and white muslin dress, 
“quite the lady,” at least in her 
mother’s eyes. 

“The quiet ones is’ the deep 
ones,” said Tozer, interfering, as a 
wise man ought, in the female duel, 
as it began to get intense. “ Phabe’s 
my girl, and I don’t deny being 
fond of her, as is natural; but she 
iin’t so innocent as not to know 
how things is working, and what 
meaning is in some folks’ minds, 
But that’s neither here nor there, 
and it’s time as we was going 
away.” 

“Not before we’ve had prayers,” 
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said Mrs. Brown, “I was surprised 
the first time I see Mr. Vincent in 
your house, Mr. Tozer, as we all 
parted like heathens without a 
blessing, specially being all chapel 
folks, and of one way of thinking. 
Our ways is different in this house ; 
and though we’re in a comfortless 
kind of condition, and no better 
than if we hadn’t no minister, still 
as there’s you and Mr. Pigeon 
here——.” 

The tea-party thus concluded 
with a still more distinct sense of 
the pastor's shortcomings. There 
was nubody to “ give prayers” but 
Pigeon and Tozer. For all social 
purposes, the flock in Salem might 
as well have had no minister. The 
next little committee held in the 
back parlour at the butter-shop was 
still more unsatisfactory. While it 
was in progress, Mr. Vincent liim- 
self appeared, and had to be taken 
solemuly up-stairs to the drawing- 
room, where there was no fire, and 
where the hum of the voices be- 
low was very audible, as Mrs. Tozer 
and Pheebe, getting blue with cold, 
sat vainly trying to occupy the at- 
tention of the pastor, 

“Pa has some business people 
‘with him in the parlour,” explained 
Phebe, who was very tender and 
sympathetic, as might be expected ; 
but it did not require a very bril- 
liant intelligence to divine that 
the ,busine‘s under discussion was 
the minister, even if Mrs. Tozer’s 
solemnity, and the anxious care 
with which he was conveyed past 
the closed door of the parlour, bad 
not already filled the mind of the 
pastor with suspicion. 

“Go down and let your pa know 
as Mr. Vincent’s here,” suid Mrs. 
Tozer, after this uncomfortable 
séance had lasted half an hour; 
“and he’s not to keep them men 
no longer than he can help; and 
presently we'll have a bit of supper 
—that’s what I enjoy, that is, Mr. 
Vincent; no ceremony like there 
must be at a party, but just to take 
us as we are; and we can’t be 
took amiss, Tozer and me. There’s 
always a bit of something comtort- 
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able for supper, and no friend as 
coull be made so welcome as the 
minister,” added the good woman, 
growing more and more civil as she 
came ty ber wits’ end; for bad not 
Pigeon and Brown been asked to 
share that something comfortable ? 
For the first time it was a relief to 
the butterman’s household when 
th® yastor declined the impromptu 
invitation, and went resolutely 
away. His ears, sharpened by 
suspicion, recognised the familiar 
voices in the parlour, where the 
door was ajar when he went out 
again, Vineent could not have 
imagined that to feel himself un- 
welcome at Tozer’s would have 
had any effect whatever upon his 
preoccupied mind, or that to pass 
almost within hearing of one of the 
discussions which must inevitably 
be going on about him among the 
managers of Salem, could quicken 
his pulse or disturb his composure. 
But it was so, notwithstanding. 
He had come out at the entreaty 
of his mother, half unwillingly, 
anticipating, with the liveliest re- 
alisation of all its attendant cir- 
cumstanees, an evening spent at 
that big table in the back par- 
Jour, and something comfortable 
to snupper.. He came back again 
tingling with curiosity, indigna- 
tion, and suppressed defiance. The 
something comfortable had not 
this time been prepared for him. 
Ile was being discusse’, not enter- 
tained, in the parlour; and Mrs. 
Tozer and Phoebe in the chill fine 
drawing-room up-stuirs where the 
gas was blazing in # vain attempt 
to make up for the want of the fire 
—shivering with cold and eivility— 
had been as much disconcerted by 
his appearance us if they too were 
plotting against Lim. Mr. Vincent 
returned to his sermon not without 
some additional fire. He had spent 
a great deal of time over his sermon 
that week; it was ypather learned, 
and very elaborate, and a little—dull. 
The poor minister telt very consci- 
ous of the facet, but could not help 
it. He was tempted to put it in 
the fire, and begin again, when he 
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returned that Friday evening, smart- 
ing with those little stinging arrows 
of slight and injury; but it was too 
late: and this was the beginning of 
the “ coorse” which Tozer had laid 
so much store by. Vincent coneluded 
the elaborate production by a few 
sharp sentences, which he was per- 
fectly well aware did not redeem 
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it, and explained to his mother. 
with a little ill-temper, as she 
thought, that he had changed his 
mind about visiting the Tozers that 
night. Mrs. Vincent did Arthur 
injustice as she returned to Susan’s 
room, where again matters looked 
very sadly; aud so the troubled 
week eame to a close. 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


Sunday! It came again, the in- 
evitable morning. There are pa- 
thetic stories current in the world 
about most of the other professions 
that claim the ear of the public; 
how lawyers prepare great speeches, 
which are to open for them the 
gates of the future, in the midst of 
the killing anxieties of life and 
poverty—lhow mimes and __ players 
ot all descriptions keep the world 


in laughter while their hearts are 
breaking. But few people think 
of the sufferings of the priest, 


whom, let trouble or anxiety come 
as they please, necessity will have 
in the inexorable pulpit Sunday 
atter Sunday. So Vincent thought 
as he put on his Geneva gown in 
his little vestry, with the raw Feb- 


ruary air coming in at the open 
window, apd his sermon, which 


was dull, lying on the table beside 
him. It eas dull—he knew it in 
his heart; but after all the strain 
of passion he had been held at, 
what was to preserve him any more 
than another from the unavoidable 
lassitude and blank that followed ? 
Still it was uot agreeable to know 
that Salem was crowded to the 
door, and that this sermon, upon 
which the minister looked ruefully, 
was laboured and feeble, without 
auy divine spark to enlighten it, or 
power to touch the hearts of other 
men. The consciousness that it 
was dull would, the preacher knew, 
make it duller still—its heaviness 
would affect himself as well as his 
audience. Still that was not to be 
helped now; there it lay, ready for 
utterance ; and here in his Geneva 
gown, with the sound in his ears 


of all the stream of entering wor- 
shippers who were then arranging 
themselves in the pews of Salem, 
stood the minister prepared to 
speak. There was, as Vincent ci- 
vined, a great crowd—so great a 
crowd that various groups stood dur- 
ing the whole serviee, which, by dint 
of being more laboured and feeble 
than usual, was longer too. With a 
certain dulness of feeling, half de- 
spairing, the minister accomplished 
the preliminary devotions, and was 
just opening his Bible to begin the 
work of the day when his startled 
eye caught a most unlooked-for 
accession to the flock. Immedi- 
ately before him, ia the same pew 
with Mrs. Tozer and Phoebe, what 
was that beantiful vision that struck 
him dumb for the moment? Tozer 
himself had brought her in during 
the prayers, through the groups that 
occupied the passage, to his own 
seat, where she sat expanding her 
rustling plumage, and looking round 
with all her natural sweetness, and 
a kind of delightful unconscious 
patronage and curiosity, upon the 
crowd of unknown people who were 
nobody in Carlingford. The sight 
of her struck the young Noncon- 
formist dumb. He took some mo- 
ments to recover himself, ere, with 
a pang in his heart, he began his 
dull sermon, It mattered nothing 
to Lady Western what kind of a 
sermon he preached. She was not 
clever, and probably would never 
know the difference; but it went 
to the young man’s heart, an ad li- 
tional pang of humiliation, to think 
that it was not his b:st he had to 
set before that unexpected hearer. 
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What had brought the beauty here ? 
Vincent’s dazzled eyes did not make 
out for some time the dark spare 
figure beside her, all sunned over 
with the rays of her splendour. 
Mrs. Tozer and Pheebe on one side, 
proud yet half affronted, contem- 
plating with awe and keen observa- 
tion the various particulars of Lady 
Western’s dress, were not more un- 
like her, reposing in her soft beauty 
within the hard wooden enclosure 
of the pew, beaming upon every- 
body in sweet ease and composure— 
than was the agitated restless face, 
with gleaming uncertain eyes that 
flashed everywhere, which appeared 
at her other side when Vincent 
came to be able to see. He preach- 
ed his sermon with a certain self- 
disgust growing more and more 
intense every time he ventured to 
glance at that strange line of faces. 
The only attentive hearer in Tozer’s 
pew was Lady Western, who looked 
up at the young minister steadily 
with her sweet eyes, and listened 
with all the gracious propriety that 
belonged to her. The Tozers, for 
their part, drawn up in their end 
of the seat, gave a very divided at- 
tention, being chiefly occupied with 
Lady Western; and as for Mrs, 
Hilyard, the sight of her restless- 
ness aud nervous agitation would 
have been pitiful had anybody 
there been sufficiently interested to 
observe it. Mr. Vincent’s sermon 
certainly did not secure that wan- 
dering mind. All her composure 
had deserted this strange woman. 
Now and then she almost rose up 
by way apparently of relieving the 
restless fever that possessed her; 
her nervous hands wandered among 
the books of the Tozer pew with 
an incessant motion. Her eyes 
gleamed in all directions with a 
wistful anxiety and suspicion. All 
this went on while Vincent 
preached his sermon; he had no 
eyes for the other people in the 
place. Now and then the young 
man became rhetorical, and threw 
in here and there a wild flourish to 
break the deadness of his discourse, 
with no success, as he saw. He 
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read tedium in all the lines of faces 
before him as he came to a close 
with a dull despair—in all the faces 
except that sweet face never dis- 
turbed out of its lovely calm of 
attention, which would have listened 
to the Dissenting minister quite as 
calmly had he preached like Paul, 
With a sensation that this was 
one of the critical moments of his 
fate, and that he had failed in it, 
Vineent dropped into his seat in 
exhaustion and self-disgust, while 
his hearers got up to sing their 
hymn. It was at this moment that 
Tozer walked up through the aisle, 
steadily, yet with his heart beating 
louder than usual, and ascended the 
pulpit stairs to give forth that inti- 
mation which had been agreed upon 


‘in the back parlour on Friday. The 


minister was disturbed in his un- 
comfortable repose by the entrance 
of the deacon into the pulpit, where 
the worthy butterman seated him- 
self by Vincent’s side. The uncon- 
scious congregation sang its hymn, 
while the Nonconformist, rousing 
up, looked with surprised eyes upon 
his unexpected companion; yet 
there were bosoms in the flock 
which owned a thrill of emotion as 
Tozer’s substantial person partially 
disappeared from view behind the 
crimson cushion. Pheebe ‘left off 
singing, and subsided into tears and 
her seat. Mrs. Pigeon lifted up her 
voice and expanded her person ; 
meanwhile Tozer whispered omin- 
ously, with a ‘certain agitation, in 
his pastor’s ear— 

“It’s three words of an intima- 
tion as I'd like to give—nothing 
of no importance ; a meeting of the 
flock as some of us would like to 
call, if it’s quite agreeable—nothing 
as you need mind, Mr. Vincent. We 
wouldn’t go for to occupy your time, 
sir, attending of it. There wasn’t 
no opportunity to tell you before. 
Tl give it out, if it’s agreeable,” 
said Tozer, with hesitation—“ or if 
you'd rather i 

“ Give it to me,” said the minister 
quickly. He took the paper out of 
the butterman’s hand, who drew 
back uncomfortable and embar- 
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rassed, wishing -himself anywhere 
in the world but in the pulpit, from 
which that revolationary document 
menaced the startled pastor with 
summary deposition. It was a suffi- 
ciently simple notice of a meeting 
to be held on the following Mon- 
day evening, in the schovlroom, 
which was the scene of all the tea 
and other meetings of Salem. This, 
however, was no tea-meeting. Vin- 
cent drew his breath hard, and 
changed colour, as he bent down 
under the shadow of the pulpit- 
cu-hion and the big Bible, and read 
this dangerous document. Mean- 
while the flock sang their hymn, to 
which Tozer, much discomposed, 
added a few broken notes of tremnu- 
lous bass as he sat by the minister’s 
side. When Mr. Vincent again raised 
his head, and sat erect with the 
notice in his hand, the troubled 
deacon made vain attempts to catch 
his eye, and ask what was to be 
done. The Noneonformist made no 
reply to these telegraphic commu- 
nications. When the singing was 
ended, he rose, still with the paper 
in his hand, and faced the congre- 
gation, where he no longer saw one 
face with a vague background of 
innumerable other faces, but had 
suldenly woke up to behold his 
battleground and field of warfare, 
in which everything dear to him 
was suddenly assailed. Unawares 
the assembled people, who had re- 
ceived no special sensation from the 
sermon, woke up also at the sight 
of Vincent’s face. He read the notice 
to them with a voice that tingled 
through the place; then he paused. 
“ This meeting is one of which I have 
not been informed, said Vincent. 
“Tt is one which I am not asked to 
attend. I invite you to it, all who are 
here present; and I invite you there- 
after,” continued the minister, with 
an unconscious elevation of his 
head, “to meet me on the following 
evening to hear what I have to say 
to you. Probably the business will 
be much the same on both occasions, 
but it will be approached from differ- 
ent sides of the question. I invite 
you to meet on Monday, according 
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to this notice; and I invite you on 
Tuesday, at the same place and hour, 
to meet me.” 

Vincent did not hear the audible 
hum an@ buzz of surprise and ex- 
citement which ran through his 
startled flock. He did not pay much 
attention to what Tozer said to him 
when all was over. He lingered in 
his vestry, taking off his gown, until 
he could hear Lady Western’s car- 
riage drive off after an interval of 
lingering. The young dowager had 
gone out slowly, thinking to see 
him, and comfort him with a com- 
pliinent about his sermon, concern- 
ing the quality of which she was not 
critical, She was sorry in her kind 
heart to perceive his troubled looks, 
and to discover that somehow, she 
could not quite understand how, 
something annoying and unexpected 
had occurred to him. Add then this 
uneasy companion, to whom he had 
bound her, and whose strange agi- 
tation and wonderful change of 
aspect Lady Western could in no 
way account for—But the carriage 
rolled away at last, not’ without re- 
luctance, while the minister still 
remained in his vestry, Then he 
hurried home, speaking to no one. 
Mrs. Vincent did not understand her 
son all day, nor even next morning, 
when he might have been supposed 
to have time to calm down. He was 
very silent, but no longer dreamy 
or languid, or lost in the vague dis- 
content and dejection with which 
she was familiar. On the contrary, 
the minister had woke up out of 
that abstraction. THe was wonder- 
fully alert, open-eyed, full of occu- 
pation, When he sat down to his 
writing-table it was not to muse, 
with his pen in his languid fingers, 
now and then putting down a sen- 
tence, but to write straight forward 
with evident fire and emphasis. He 
-Wwas very tender to herself, but he 
did not tell her anything. Some 
new cloud had doubtiess appeared 
on the firmament where there was 
little need for any further. clouds, 
The widow rose on the Monday 
morving with a presentiment of ca- 
lamity on her mind—rose from the 
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bed in Sasan’s room which she oc- 
cupied for two or three hours in the 
night, sometimes snatching a mo- 
mentary sleep, which Susan’s small- 
est movement interruptedg Her 
heart was rent in two between her 
children. She went from Susan’s 
bedside, where her daughter lay in 
dumb apathy, not to be roused by 
anything that could be said or done, 
to minister wistfully at Arthur’s 
breakfast, which, with her heart in 
her throat, the widow made a piti- 
fal pretence of sharing. She could 
not ask him questions. She was 
silent, too, in her great love and 
sorrow, Seeing some new trouble 
approaching—wistfully gazing into 
the blank skies before her, to dis- 
cover, if that were possible, without 
annoying Arthur, or coimpromis- 
ing him, what it was; but rather 
than compromise or annoy him, con- 
tenting herself not to know—the 
greatest stretch of endurance to 
which as yet she had constrained her 
spirit. 

Arthur did not go out all that 
Monday. Even in the house a cer- 
tuin excitement was visible to Mrs. 
Vincent’s keen observation, The 
landlady herself made her appear- 
ance in tears tv clear away the re- 
mains of the minister’s dinner. 
“T hope, sir, as you don’t think 
what’s past and gone has made no 
difference on me,” said that tearful 
woman ion Mrs. Vincent’s hearing; 
“it ain’t me as would ever give my 
support to such doings.’ When 
the widow asked, “ What doings?” 
Arthur only smiled and made some 
half articulate remark about gossip, 
which his mother of course treated 
at its true value. As the dark 
wintry afternoon closed in, Mrs. 
Vincent's auxiety increased under 
the influence of the landlady’s Sun- 
day dress in which she was visible 
progressing about the passages, and 
warning her husband to mind he 
wasn’t late. At-Jast Mrs. Tufton 
called, and the minister's mother 
came to a true understanding of 
the state of affairs. Mrs. Tufton 
“was unsettled and nervous, filled 
with a not unexhilarating excite- 
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ment, and all the heat of partisan- 
ship. ‘“ Don’t you take on,” said 
the good little woman; * Mr. Tufton 
is going to the meeting to tell them 
his sentiments about his young 
brother. My dear, they will never 
go against what Mr. Tufton says: 
and if I should mount upon the 
platform and make a speech myself, 
there shan’t be anything done that 
could vex you; for we always said 
he was a precious young man, and 
a credit to the connection; and it 
would be a disgrace to us all to let 
the Pigeons, or such people, have it. 
all their own way.” Mrs, Vincent 
managed to ascertain all the parti- 
culars from the old minister’s wife. 
When she was gone, the widow sat 
down a little wit a very desolate 
heart to think it all over. Ar- 
thor, with a new light in his eye, 
and determination in his face, was 
writing in the sitting-room; but 
Arthur’s mother could not sit still 
us he did, and imagine the scene 
in the Salem schoolroom, and how 
everybody discussed and sat upon 
her boy, and decided all the mo- 
mentous future of his young life in 
this private inquisition. She went 
back, however, beside him, and 
poured out a cup of tea for him, 
and managed to swallow one for 
herself, talking about Susan and 
indifferent household matters, while 
the evening wore on and the hour 
of the meeting approached, A litie 
before that hour Mrs. Vincent left 
Arthur, with an injunction not to 
come into the sick-ruom that even- 
ing until she sent for him, as she 
thought Susan would sleep. As 
she left the room the landlady 
went down-stairs, gorgeous in ber 
best bonnet and shawl, with all the 
personal sutisfaction which a mem- 
ber of a flock naturally feels when 
called to a bed of justice to decide 
the future destiny of its head. The 
minister’s fate was in the hands of 
his people; and it was with a plea- 
surable sensation that, from every 
house throughout Grove Street, and 
the adjacent regions, the good 
people were going forth to decide 
it. As for the minister’s mother, 
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she went softly back to Susan’s room, 
where the nurse, who was Mrs. Vin- 
cent’s assistant, had taken her place. 
“ She looks just the same,” said the 
poor mother, “ Just the same,” 
echoed the attendant. “I don’t think 
myself as there’ll be no change until 
—” Mrs. Vincent turned away 
silently in her anguish which she 
dared not indulge. She wrapped 
herse!f in a black shawl, and took out 
the thick veil of crape which she had 
worn in her first mourning. Nobody 
could recognise her under that screen, 
But it was with a pang that she tied 
that sign of woe over her pale face. 
The touch of the crape made her 
shiver. Perhaps she was but fore- 
stalling the mourning which, in her 
age and weakness, she might have to 
renew again. With such thoughts 
she went softly through the wintry 
lighted streets towards Salem. As 
sie approached the door, groups of 
people going the same way brushed 
past her through Grove Street. Live- 
ly people, talking with animation, 
pleased with this new excitement, de- 
claring, sometimes so loudly that she 
could hear them as they passed, what 
side they were on, and that they, for 
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their part, were going to vote for the 
minister to give him another trial. 
The little figure in those black robes, 
with anxious looks shrouded under 
the crape veil, went on among the 
rest to the Salem schoclroom. She 
took her seat close to the door, and 
saw Tozer and Pigeon, and the rest of 
the deacons, getting upon the platform 
where on occasions more festive the 
chairman and the leading people had 
tea. The widow looked through her 
veil at the butterman and the poul- 
terer with one keen pang of resent- 
ment, of which she repented instantly, 
She did not despise them as another 
might have done. They were the 
constituted authorities of the place, 
and her son’s fate, his reputation, his 
young life, all that he had or could 
hope fur in the world, was in their 
hands. The decision of the highest au- 
thorities in the land was not so import- 
ant to Arthur as that of the poulterer 
and the butterman. There they stood, 
ready to open their session, their in- 
quisition, their solemn tribunal. The 
widow drew her veil close, and clasp- 


‘ed her hands together to sustain her- 


self. It was Pigeon who was about 
to speak. 
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THERE are men continually pass- 
ing from among us whose character 
and powers have been of no com- 
mon order, but of whom, outside 
the limited circle of private friends, 
very little indeed is known, and 
that little not always their best or 
highest aspect. They leave their 
mark upon their own generation, 
not as they might have done, but 
as what we call circumstances have 
admitted. Sometimes the early 
promise has been great, and there 
appears no adeqnate explanation 
why it should not have been fulfilled. 
If such explanation could be given, 
the secret of it rests with a few, and 
the public, perhaps from delicacy, 
perhaps from indifference, does not 
care to seek it. Their lives seem 
failures; and it is only a higher 
court of appeal than either contem- 
porary opinion, or the jadgment of 
posterity, that can decide how far 
they really were or were not so. 

Of these was Arthur Hugh 
Clough, whose posthumous volume 
of poems will form almost his only 
remembrance to future generations. 
Yet these are a very limited and 
imperfect sainple of his mind: pro- 
bably by no means what he would 
Himself have cesired to be judged 
by. Striking and remarkable they 
are in many ways; and the warm 
admiration of regretful friends, who 
cherish them as the only tangible 
fruit of a mind of a very high order 
—a legacy from a noble and kindly 
spirit tvo early called away—will 
probably secure for them a place 
in public favour which otherwise 
they might scarcely have obtain- 
ed, well as they deserve it. They 
have no right on this account 
to claim any degree of exemp- 
tion from criticism; but they will 
be read with an additional inte- 
rest by those who know that they 
are only the leisure fancies of 
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a mind that was always active, which 
never shrank from the harder and 
more prosaic work of life, and which, 
under different circumstances, might 
have left for itself a more enduring 
record, 

For this reason, before we pro- 
ceed to notice the poems them- 
selves, which will already be in the 
hands of many of our readers, we 
may be allowed to say something 
of the writer; who, known and 
loved by very many, was not care- 
ful to seek, and certainly did not 
obtain, any very prominent place 
in the public eye. There needs 
the less apology for this, because 
the short “ Memoir” which the 
editor has prefixed to the volume 


must be called unsatisfactory. Mr. 
Palgrave has done his work no 


dgubt in an affectionate spirit, and 
we have no wish to speak slight- 
ingly of his tribute to the memory 
of his friend; but assuredly he tells 
us very little of what we should 
have liked to know. If it was 
thought worth while to introduce 
the poems themselves by agy per- 
sonal notice of their author, it wai 
worth while to make it fuller and 


more intelligible to those many 
readers who may have hitherto 


scarcely known him even by name. 
The editor would have done well 
to have remembered in this as in 
another case, that what the public 
would be glad to have from him 
was not opinions, but facts; that 
if the poems he was editing were 
rea'ly worth reprinting in a collect- 
ed form, there was no need of any- 
thing like the puff editorial ; and 
that, on the other hand, if they were 
not good enough to make an audi- 
ence for themselves, no amount 
of admiration on the part of Mr. 
Palgrave would force them upon 
unwilling readers as genuine inspir- 
ation. It would have been better, 
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if possible, to have given us some- 
thing more of the data upon which 
Mr. Clough’s friends formed their 
estimate of his powers. Did such 
a man leave behind no literary me- 
moranda or correspondence from 
which something of this kind could 
have been gathered? We are quite 
aware what a crying nuisance “Lives 
and Correspondence ” have become ; 
and we are thankful to the present 
editor for the good sense which has 
prevented him from rushing into 
that extremag and printing, as has 
been done too often of late, private 
letters which were never worth print 
at any time, and whose publication, 
even if not open to the more se- 
rious charge of wounding private 
feelings, could only gratify a miser- 
able appetite for gossip in the 
reader, or a foolish vanity on the 
part of the correspondent. Still, 
we all naturally desire to know 
something of the personal history of 
every man whose genius charms us; 
and-it is somewhat provoking, afftr 
reading these twenty-five pages of 
introductory memoir, to find that 
we know so much of what Mr. Pal- 
grave thinks—so far gs it can be 
gathered from a somewhat cloudy 
and affected expression of it—and 
so little of what Mr. Clough thought, 
or said, or did. His life, no doubt, 
was mainly a private life, and so 
may be said to be that with which 
the public have no concern; which 
might have been a very excellent 
reason for withholding any me- 
moir at all, but no reason for put- 
ting us off with such a meagre one. 
Arthur Hugh Clough was cer- 
tainly, as the Memoir tells us, born 
in Liverpool (January 1, 1819), his 
father having settled there in bnsi- 
ness as a merchant; but he was 
of an ancient Denbighshire family, 
with the blood of knights and 
gentlemen: and it is not unlikely 
that the school vacations which he 
spent amongst lis relatives in Wales 
first imbued him with that strong 
love of mountain scenery which he 
is well known to have always re- 
tained. A curious episode in his 
early life, not without interest as 
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connected with his subsequent long- 
ings, was that when very young he 
quitted England with his father for 
the United States, where he spent 
some years. It is very possible that 
faint reminiscences of his transat- 
lantic boyhood may have had some 
share in the democratic tendencies 
of his later life, and helped to decide 
him to return to America, as he did, 
in search of his ideal; but there are 
well-authenticated anecdotes which 
show how long the old hereditary 
principles of the loyal Welsh house 
retained their hold upon him and 
his brother as children: nothisg, it 
is said, could for some time induce 
the boys to join in the public prayer 
for the President, for whom they 
always substitated, in church, the 
“King ” under whom they had been 
born. Both brothers were sent to 
England for education, and after 
some preparatory training entered 
Rugby school. How Arthur Clough 
became one of Arnold’s most suc- 
cessful pupils has been told by more 
than one of his contemporaries; ris- 
ing up from form to form through 
the school with a rapidity almost 
unexampled, and only prevented by 
restrictions of age from taking his 
seat amongst the best scholars there 
(the Sixth) before he was sixteen. 
It was not only that he carried off 
in rapid succession every prize for 
compositién, Latin, Greek, or Eng- 
lish, offered in the school; but his 
compositions were always more or 
less remarkable for having in them 
stuff of a very different and far more 
original quality than is usual in 
schoolboy exercises. “He has left 
us” wrote Dr. .Arnold, after eight 
years’ school life, “ripening gradu- 
ally in all excellence, intellectual 
and spiritual; not only fall of hon- 
ours, but carrying with him the re- 
spect and love of all whom he 
has left behind, and regarded by 
myself, I may truly say, with an 
affection and interest hardly less 
than I should feel for my own son.” 
His love of writing — especially 
poetry — showed itself early at 
school; and more than one origi- 
nal production was handed about 
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amongst his schoolfellows (not al- 
ways in the most complimentary or 
reverent spirit), before he became 
editor of the ‘Rugby Magazine,’ 
and one of its most prolific contri- 
butors. He was justly popular in 
the school as soon as his high quali- 
ties began to be understood; but it 
is quite a mistake to say, as Dr. Stan- 
Jey does, and Mr. Palgrave quotes, 
that he “mingled freely in all the 
games and sports of his school- 
fellows.” He has been handed down 
to fame as having kept goal * pluck- 
ily” in the “Sixth mateh” * at foot- 
ball; he could swim well; but 
athletics were neither his delight 
nor his vocation. He went to 
Oxford with the Balliol scholar- 
ship; at the examination for which, 
his English essay is said to have 
aroused an astonished admiration 
amongst the college authorities. 
He missed his first class—a disap- 
pointment which his editor might 
as well have recorded plainly; it 
happens occasionally to men of un- 
doubted powers, but in few cases 
more to the surprise of the acade- 
mical public than in Clough’s. He 
was consoled by being elected to 
an open fellowship at Oriel—then 
almost an equal distinction. He 
was soon appointed tutor there, 
and set himself heartily to the ge- 
neral work and intellectual life of 
Oxford. We shall make no attempt 
to trace—probably very few are in 
@ position to trace at all fairly— 
the varying phases of thought and 
opinion, which led him (after a 
temporary adhesion to the “ High 
Church” views which were then 
being revived at Oxford) to nurse 
within himself a gentle and sor- 
rowful impatience of what seemed 
to him unsatisfying in the nature 
of all established formulas, and 
to resign, with that conscientious- 
ness which marked every action of 
his life, his tatorship and fellow- 
ship of Orel. But none can read 
his poetical remains without at once 
observing, that in his case an ear- 
nest love of the truth is clouded 
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and hindered by an almost morbid 


fastidiousness in its recognition, 
There seems to have been also in 
his character something of an inde- 
cision which he himself confesses 
and laments in some of his earlier 
verses, 


“ How often sat I poring o'er 

My strange distorted youth, 

Sceking in vain, in all my store, 
One feeling based on truth; 

Amid the maze of petty life 
A clne whereby to move, 

A spot whereon in toil and strife 
To dare to rest and love. ; 

So constant as my heart would be, 
So fickle as it must, 

*T were well for others and for me 
*Twere dry as summer dust. 

Excitements come and act and speech 
Flow freely forth ;—but no— 

Nor they nor aught beside can reach 
The buried world below.” 


There are many other passages 
seattered through the volume which 
give similar tokens of a spirit yearn- 
ing after some half-understood ideal, 
gnd thereby marring in some de- 
gree its own happiness, and’ pro- 
bably its usefulness in life. But 
the elucidation which Mr. Palgrave 
offers of this philosophy is in itself 
rather too mystical for our compre- 
hension; and the reader will pro- 
bably thank us for confining our 
extracts rather to the “objective” 
side (if we must use the word) of 
his poetry. 

On leaving Oxford he went to 
Italy, where he spent the spring and 
suinmer of 1849; a visit which bore 
its frait in a poem to be noticed 
hereafter. Returning, he accepted 
the professorship of English litera- 
tare in University College, London, 
and the wardenship of University 
Hall. That those seats of learning 
were exceedingly glad to secure the 
services of the ex-tutor of Oriel, 
there can be little doubt; whether 
the favourite son of Rugby and 
Oxford found himself quite at 
home there, is a different question. 
He did not stay there long. Liberty 
seemed to beckon him across the 
Atlantic; and there he went, with 
some indefinite intention of settling 





* By the late William Arnold. 
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on the free soil of democracy, in 
1852. The mixed feelings, and 
perhaps undecided object of his 
voyage, may be gathered from the 
following verses, worth. area for 
themselves :-— 


“ Green fields of England! wheresoe’er 
Across this watery waste we fare, 
Your image at our hearts we bear, 
Green fields of England,every where. 


Sweet eyes in England, I must flee~ 
Past where the wave’s last confines be, 
Ere your loved smile I cease to see, 
Sweet eyes in England, dear to me. 


Dear home in England! safe and fast 
If but in thee my lot lie cast, 

The past shall seem a nothing past 
To thee, dear home, if won at last; 
Dear home in England, won at last.” 


Republicanism might enchant the 
fancy; but the heart was a loyal 
English heart stil], when these and 
the following were written :— 


“Come back, come back! across the flying 
foam, 

We hear faint far-off voices call us home, 

Come back, ye seem to say; ye seek in 
vain ; 

We went, we sought, and homeward 
turned again. 

Come back, come back ! 


Come back, come back; yea back, indeed, 
de go 

Sighs panting thick, and tears that want 
to tlow. 

Fond fluttering hopes upraise their use- 
less wings, 

And wishes idly straggle in the strings, 

Come back, come back ! 


Come back, come back! more eager than 


the breeze, 
The flying fencies sw-ep across the seas, 
And lighter far than ocean's flying foam, 
The heart’s fond message hurries to its 
home. 
Come back, come back ! 


Come back, come back ! 

Back flies the foam; the hoisted flag 
streams back ; 

The long smoke wavers on the homeward 
track ; 

Back fly with winds things which the 
winds obey ; 

The strong ship follows its appointed 
way. 


Clough made friends—as he did 
every where—amongst the literary 
men of Boston. Bat un appoint- 
ment now offered him in the edu- 
cational department of the Privy 
Council Office, amongst other rea- 


sons, decided him to return to Eng- 
land. That was his place of work, 
more or less, until his death; re- 
lieved by the change of foreign 
travel when, in 1856, he visited 
France and Germany as secretary 
to the Commission on Military 
Education. He never spared him- 
self in the matter of work; and 
even when he felt his health failing, 
and his official duties were quite as 
much as he could well get through, 
he continued his regular assistance 
to Miss Nightingale (his relative by 
marriage), mach of the routine of 
whose useful work he had under- 
taken. He went for rest and change 
to Florence, and died there, Novem- 
ber 13, 1861. 

The poem by which Mr. Clough’s 
name will be known hereafter, and 
by which it has long been known 
to a considerable circle of readers, 
including nearly all Oxford men of 
his own standing, is that ‘ Long 
Vaeation Pastoral’ which is now 
entitied the ‘ Bothie of Tober-na- 
Vuolich’—its original appellation 
having been somewhat unfortunate- 
ly chosen, or suggested to the Saxon 
by some very unscrupulous Gaelic 
wit. This was his first printed 
poetical effort, and his best, Its 
merit is original, and of a very high 
order. We are no admirers of Eng- 
lish hexameters; but Mr. Clough’s 


‘rough dactylics are really good of 


their kind. There seems some sort 
ot propriety, too, in the use of a 
classical metre, when the subject to 
be treated is the doings of an Ox- 
ford reading party, which the mock- 
Homeric vein suits admirably. Very 
much of the nice play of humoar in 
the * Bothie’ is lost, no doubt, upon 
those readers who had no experience 
of Oxford undergraduate life twenty 
years ago ; such only can thoroughly 
appreciate many of the finer touches 
of scene-painting and happy tarns 
of expression, which bring so vivid- 
lv be‘ore us the peculiar phase of 
society and tone of thought pre- 
sented by half-a-dozen young men 
reading (or professing to read) un- 
der a college tutor, perhaps a few 
years older than themselves, ac- 
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knowledged as their superior in ac- 
quirements as well as in conven- 
tional position, but in all other 
respects treated by them and treat- 
ing them as equals. The free, simple, 
joyous life in the Scotch Highlands, 
or the Welsh mountains, a mixture 
of hard mental work and luxurious 
indvlence; the boyish absurdities 
breaking out amidst the ardent phi- 
losophical speculations; the rowing, 
the shooting, the bathing, or the 
cricket-playing (to say nothing of 
the dancing), which divide the in- 
terest with the impending examina- 
tion—it is well if they do not en- 
gross more than their share of it 
with some of the party—all these 
things must have been experienced 
to be fully understood. It is high 
praise, therefore, to say of the ‘ Bo- 
thie, that it is not only delightful 
tu Oxford readers, but that, in spite 
of a metre which, as Dean Alford 
truly remarks, is not an English 
metre, and never will be, and in spite 
of its happiest points being all but 
unintelligible to the non-academical 
world, it has been and will be en- 
joyed and admired by hundreds who 
never read for a university degree. 
A truly and cleverly drawn picture 
of any variety of social life is felt 
at once to be true and clever, even by 
those who have had no opportunity 
of comparing it with the original. 
And the story of the poem, though 
very simple and perhaps not very 
probabie, is well toli—better than 
in most modern poems of more pre- 
tension; the reader’s imagination 
is not so continually called upon, 
as by some popular poets that might 
be named, to supply the links in 
the development of the plot: links 
only hinted at by the poet in a 
single word or line which the care- 
less eye is apt to have glanced over 
unnoticed ; a style of story-telling 
which has certainly the advantage 
of compelling the ,reader to go 
through the poem at least twice to 
get any clear idea of the connec- 
tion. In the ‘ Bothie,’ a very mode- 
rate degree of attention will serve 
to carry one on to the end with a 
clear understanding of characters 
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and events; and the second read- 
ing will be a voluntary homage paid 
to the charm and not to the intri- 
sacy of the story. 

Six pupils form the reading-party 
at the Qottage. The hero of the 
tale is Philip Hewson, “ the poet and 
Radical,” who professes—as young 
men will occasionally—very unor- 
thodox opinions on the subject of 
“lords, feudal tenures, competition, 
and bishops,” even speaks disre- 
spectfully of the game-laws, and 
has a horror of the artificial refine- 
ments of fashionable life and fa- 
shionable young ladies; to Lis view 
“All the fuss about 

and evening parties, 
Shooting with bows, going shopping toge- 

ther, and hearing them sighing, 
Dangling beside them and _ turning 
leaves on the dreary piano, 
Offering unneeded arms, performing dull 
farces of escort,” 


girls—balls, dances, 


the 


are simply hateful. Philip’s ideal 
of women is to be found, he says, 


“Milking the kine in the field, like Rachel, 
watering cattle ;” 
or, as he saw her once, and all but 
fell in love instantaneously,— 
“ A capless, bonnetless maiden, 
Bending with three-pronged fork in a gar- 
den uprooting potatoes.” 
In fact, to Philip’s Radical and 
utilitarian eyes nothing is beautiful 
even in woman, which does not 
also present the idea of the useful. 
One of his companions, the pride 
and favourite of the party, 


“ Audley by surname, 
Arthur they called him for love and for 


euphony,”— 
observes that this doctrine is no- 
thing new. It has been heard 


before, he says, at ‘* Common-room 
breakfasts and ‘Trinity wines,” in 
connection with Gothic buildings 
and beauty (it was the date, we 
must remember, of the rise of the 
Architectural Society at Oxford, 
when tutors and undergraduates of 
taste were all talking Pugin),—the 
doctrine that the commonest and 
humblest details required and ¢e- 
served artistic treatment, and that 
use and grace, wedded together, 
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formed the perfection of art. This 
remark calls up a third of the 
pupils from the sofa, 


“ Where he was laid, the great Hobbes, contem- 
plative, corpulent, witty, 

Author forgotten and silent of currentest phrases 
and fancies, F 

Mute and exuberant by turns, a fountain at 
intervals playing, 

Mute or abstracted, or strong and abundant as 
rain in the tropics, , 

Studious, careless of dress ;” 

a sketch in which we fancy some 

will recognise a rising celebrity of 

Oxford in those days, an erratic 

son whom she lost as she did Mr. 

Clough himself, but under very 

different circumstances. Hobbes 

suggests that Philip shall write a 


book on the ‘ Laws of Architec- 
tural Beauty in application to 
Women,’— 


“ With illustrations of course, and a ‘ Parker’s 
Glossary ’ pendant, 

Where shall in specimen seen be the scullion 
stumpy-columnar, 

(Which to a reverent taste is perhaps the most 
moving of any,) 

Rising to grace of true woman, in English the 
Early and Later, 

Charming us still in fulfiling the Richer and 
Loftier stages ; 

Lost, ere we end, in the Lady-Debased and the 
Lady-Flamboyant, 

Whence why in satire 
onward pursue her 

Hither to hideous close, Modern Florid, modern 
fine lady 7” 


and spite too merciless 


Leaving Philip to work out his 
theory of feminine perfections, we 
must take leave to introduce the 
other members of the party : Hope, 
nephew to the Earl of Lay, who 
has a castle somewhere in the 
neighbourhood ; Airlie, who has a 
slight tinge of coxcombry, and is 
rather weak on the point of studs 
and waistcoats ; and, lastly, 


“Lindsay the ready of speech, the Piper, the 
Dialectician, 

This was his title from Adam because of the 
words he invented, 

Who in three works had created a dialect new 
for the party, 

This was his title from Adam, but mostly they 
called him the Piper ; 

Lindsay succeeded, the lively, the cheery, cigar- 
loving Lindsay.” 


A very pleasant set of young men 
they must have been, working and 
joking and bathing, “in the golden 
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weather,” with their friend and 
tutor—“ the grave man nicknamed 
Adam.” A great charm it is, in 
this Long Vacation Pastoral, to find 
young men drawn (and by a young 
man) with so free yet delicate a 
pencil; bright, open, genial, as 
youth should be; talking a great 
deal of nonsense, and not profess- 
ing any very high aims or aspira- 
tions — content very much with the 
present — rejoicing in their youth ; 
but free from any unworthy or un- 
manly tastes, as from any affecta- 
tion of superiority. It is a picture 
of the time when, physically and 
morally, human life is most beauti- 
ful ; and if the “ pastoral” has a tinge 
of Arcadian unreality about it — if 
the geading-party is indebted for 
something of its charm to a skilful 
use of the poet’s licence — it is not 
the less a true portrait because the 
artist has in some degree idealised 
the expression, and declined to 
give every coarser line with the 
fidelity of a photograph. Pleasant 
are the sayings and doings of these 
young men, always; whether we 
look in upon them at the cottage, 
after the rustic ball which has con- 
cluded the Highland games held 
under the auspices of “Sir Hector ” 
(the neighbouring chief), when late 
hours have somewhat disarranged 
their studies— 


“ Breakfast commencing at nine, lingered lazily 
on to noon-day. 

Tea and coffee were there; and a jug of water 
for Hewson ; 

Tea and coffee; and four cold grouse upon the 
sideboard. 

Gaily they talked as they sat, some late and lazy 
at breakfast, 

Some professing a book, some smoking outsi le 

’ the window,”— 


or whether we take them on their 
more industrious days— 


‘‘Reading nine hours a-day with e Tutor, 
Hobbes, and Airlie ; 

One between bathing and breakfast, and six be- 
fore it was dinner, 

Breakfast at eight, at four, after bathing again, 
the dinner ; 

Finally, two after walking and tea, from nine 
to eleven.” 


Very different, by the way, from 
what we learn incidentally of the 
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goings on of another Oxford party, 
who have quartered themselves on 
the side of Loch Ness— 


“ Mainwaring, Foley, and Fraser, their idleness 
horrid, and dog-cart ;”? 


but who represented quite as faith- 
fully, it is to be feared, another vari- 
ety of the genus “ reading-party.” 
Hobbes and Airlie are left alone with 
the Tutor for a while, the other four 
being off for a three weeks’ ramble 
in the Highlands. Philip, the poet, 
announces his intention to take a 
holiday in these terms :— 


* Good are the Ethics, I wis; good absolute— 
not for me, though ; 

Good too Logic, of course; in itself—but not in 
fine weather ; 

Three weeks hence, with the rain, to Prudence, 
Temperance, Justice, « 

Virtues Moral and Mental, with Latin Prose in- 
cluded ; : 

Three weeks hence we return to cares of classes 
and classics.” 


It may perhaps require some short 
apprenticeship to Aristotle, to enter 
fully into the humour of Philip’s 
distinction between the absolute 
and relative good; but even the 
unacademical reader will understand 
what a large endowment of the 
Moral Virtues it would require to 
sit close to one’s books in the golden 
days of August, with all the unex- 
plored beauties of the Scottish 
Highlands, both picturesque and fe- 
minine, beckoning in the distance. 
No wonder that Philip and his 
friends find even Aristophanes too 
much in hot weather ;— 


* Slumber in Liddell-and-Scott, O musical chaff 
of old Athens, 

Dishes and fishes, bird, beast, and sesquipeda- 
lian blackguard, 

Sleep, weary ghosts, be at peace, and abide in 
your lexicon-limbo ; 

Sleep, as in lava for ages your Herculanean 
kindred, 

Zachylus, Sophocles, Homer, Herodotus, Pindar, 
and Plato ; 

Three weeks hence be it time to exhume our 
dreary classics. 

And in the chorus joined Lindsay, the Piper, 
the Dialectician— 

Three weeks hence we returned to the shop and 
the wash-hand-stand-basin, 

(These are the Piper’s names for the bathing- 
place and the cottage).” 


So the four make their little tour, 
and then return to Adam and the 
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Cottage. But Hewson was left 

behind— 

“ By the loch-side and the pines, in a farmer's 
house—reflecting— 


Helping to shear, and dry clothes, and bring in 
peat from the peatstack.” 

Such is “the Piper’s” account of his 
friend’s present employment. But, 
in fact, Philip Hewson is in love — 
or fancies himself so— with the 
farmer’s pretty little daughter 
Katie, in whom he thinks he has 
found his ideal of woman — beauti- 
ful about her farm and household 
work. He doubts his own real 
mind in the matter, however, for- 
tunately for both ; and goes off, in 
a fit of sudden self-reproach at the 
possible results of such ill-matched 
jove-affairs, to the mountains. And 
the next thing the party hear of 
him, to their considerable surprise 
and amusement, is, that he has ac- 
cepted an invitation from Hope's 
uncle, the Earl, and is a guest at 
Balloch Castle, shooting, and ap- 
parently smitten with the aristo- 
cratic charms of one of the daughters 
of the house—“ idle,” he says, “ but 
learning wisdom ” — abjuring _ his 
old faith, and learning to confess 
that beauty and grace may be orna- 
mental as well as useful. Well 
may the Tutor, “grave man” that 
he is, whom Philip has made a sort 
of confidant in his first romance, and 
who has written him a letter or two 
of sensible advice on the point, be 
astonished at this sudden revulsion 
in his pupil’s philosophy; he walks 
up and down, repeating unconsci- 
ously, to the great amusement of 
the Piper, the news which Hope 
has just received in a note from the 
Castle— 

“Philip at Balloch, you say, and dancing with 

Lady Maria!” 

All this part of the story is clever- 
ly told, but perhaps the letter which 
it draws from Hobbes, the satirist 
of the party, is the best passage. 
It is too good to mutilate :-— 


**¢ All Cathedrals are Christian, all Christians 
are Cathedrals, 

Such is the Catholic doctrine: ’tis ours, with a 
slight variation, 

Every woman is, or ought to be, a Cathe- 
dral, 
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Built on the ancient plan, a Cathedral pure and 
verfect, 

Built by that only law, that Use be suggester of 
Beauty. 

Nothing concealed that is done, but all things 
done to adornment, 

Meanest utilities seized as occasions to grace 
and embellish.’ 


So had I duly gommenced, in the spirit and 
style of my Philip; 

So had I formally opened the Treatise upon 
‘The Laws of 

Architectural Beauty in application to Wo- 
men,’ 

So had I writ.—But my fancies are palsied by 
tidings they tell me; 

Tidings —ah me! can it be then? that I, the 
blasphemer accounted, 

Here am with reverent head at the wondrous 
Analogy working, 

Pondering thy words and thy gestures, whilst 
thou, a prophet apostate, 

(low are the mighty fallen!) whilst thou, a 
shepherd travestie, 

(How are the mighty fallen!) with gun—with 
pipe no longer— 

Teaciiest thy verse to exalt Amaryllis, a count- 
ess’3 daughter?” 





The five pupils settle down again 
in the Cottage to their work, but 
Philip Hewson comes there no more. 
He stumbles on his fate at last, in 
the ‘Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich.’ 
There lives in honest independence 
one David Mackaye, once a farrier 
in the army, where he had served 
under “Sir Hector” before -men- 
tioned, since a drover and school- 
master, now cultivating a few 
family acres, and educating his 
two girls Hewson has already 
formed acquaintance with him at 
the Highland sports with which 
the poem opens; and had been in- 
vited, if he roamed into those parts, 
to take the Bothie in his way. His 
fate is Elspie, the eldest daughter ; 
a highly ideal and rather impossible 
young lady, with whom he has 
danced twice, first at the foresters’ 
ball, and again in the farm-house at 
Rannoch, during his penchant for 
Katie, and who has once given him a 
look, on that last occasion, contain- 
ing in itself a whole poem on the mo- 
ral virtues of Prudence and Justice. 
That was what had sent Philip off 
to cool himself in the mountains. 
The canto which contains the court- 
ship in the Bothie is to us the least 
real, and therefore least attractive, 
in the poem, though there are pas- 
sages in it of a fanciful beauty, and 
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it seems intended by the author 
to be the culminating point of the 
whole. We are not converted to 
see all the attractions of Elspie with 
her lover’s eyes, even by the solemn 
approval of “the grave man Adam,” 
the tutor, who is specially sent for 
to give a critical judgment in the 
case, and who pronounces her to be, 
in due Aristotelian phrase, “the 
Good and not the Attractive;” he 
may have had enough of the old 
original Adam in his composition 
to have been influenced in- his deci- 
sion by the fact that he finds her 
“beautiful even as morning.” An 
Oxford tutor, in spite of half-monastic 
habits and costume— 


* White-tied, clerical, silent, with” antique 
square-cut waistcoat,” 


as the poet describes his — is sup- 
posed to be by no meaus insensible 
to such feminine attractions; the 
good per se, no doubt, is that which 
his moral sense recognises and ad- 
mires, but the Good to him (in the 
feminine gender) is very nearly a co- 
extensive term with the Attractive. 
Small honour at commemoration- 
time hath that unlucky young woman 
whose architecture is of the “stum- 
py-columnar ” order, and whose plain 
features are apologised for by her 
friends on the ground of her being 
“so very good.” The moral Virtues 
themselves, if they stepped down 
out of the Ethics into common life, 
would have to take lessons from 
the Graces, in order to maintain 
their position in Oxford. We con- 
fess ourselves to a preference for 
the higher order of architecture in 
women. It does not need to be 
callidus - juventa to believe in the 
possibility of love in a cottage, or 
even in a bothie, if need be. No 
truer doctrine was ever writ, even 
taking the lower ground of worldly 
happiness, than that “a man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he _possess- 
eth.” There are better things in 
human life than “establishments ” 
and “society;” and marrying for 
love has a good deal of common 
sense, as well as romance, in it: 
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but then, the lady—should de a lady. 
We cannot join Philip Hewson in 
his admiration of the domestic 
Doric order of women, taking them 
either physically or mentally — the 
“ out-of-door beauties,” as he calls 
them— 


‘Milking the kine in the field, like Rachel» 
watering cattle.” 


We boldly quote Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more on this question against Mr. 
Clough :— 


* Before all else, when wed you do, 
See that the woman equals you; 
A poor estate’s a foolish plea 
For marrying to a base degree ; 
A gentlewoman’s twice as cheap, 
As well as pleasanter, to keep.” 


But “advice to those about to 
marry” is worse waste even than 
criticism. Readers whom it might 
concern would listen to it ag little 
as Mr. Patmore’s Frederick did, or 
Mr. Clough’s Philip would have 
done. So the tutor showed himself 
a sensible man,—Mr. Philip’s mind 
being already made up upon the 
subject, and that young gentleman 
having, we are told, no parents to 
make the proper objections, and 
the young woman being highly re- 
spectable as well as “ beautiful as 
morning,” — to make his counsels 
accord as nearly as possible with 
his pupil’s foregone conclusions. 
Matrimony in any tolerably safe 
form was plainly desirable for a 
young gentleman of democratic 
tendencies, who had all buat gone 
off with poor Katie, and was at the 
mercy of any kid-gloved Lady Maria. 
So Elspie becomes Mrs. Hewson. 
We beg pardon for such homely 
style of announcement ; but.the con- 
versational order of poetry is rather 
infectious, and that short and preg- 
navt sentence, be it observed, is an 
excellent ending of a hexameter 
verse, and might have been taken 
for one of Mr. Clough’s, if we had 
chosen so to print it. Elspie becomes 
Mrs. Hewson; and the happy pair 
go out to New Zealand, with the 
following epithalamium in the form 
of a letter from Hobbes :— 
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*““*So the Cathedral is finished at last, O my 
Pugin of women! 

Finished ! and now (is it true?) to be taken out 
whole to New Zealand ! 

Go, as in Ephrath of old, in the gate of 
Bethlehem said they, 

Go, be the wife in thy house both Rachel and 
Leah unto thee ; 

Live,—and when Hobbes is forgotten, may’st 
thou, an unroasted grandgire, 

See thy children’s children”and Democracy 
upon New Zealand !? 


This was the letter of Hobbes, and this the 
postscript after. 

Wit in the letter will prate, but wisdom speaks 
in the postscript. ‘ 

‘Listen to wisdom: Which things—-you per- 
haps didn’t know, my dear fellow, 

I have reflected: Which things are an alle- 
gory, Philip. 

For this Rachel-and-Leah is marriage; which, 
I have seen it, 

Lo, and have known it, is ‘always, and must 
be, bigamy only ; 

Even in noblest kind a duality, compound and 
complex, 

One part heavenly-ideal, the other vulgar and 
earthy : 

For this Rachel-and-Leah is marriage, and Laban 
their father, 

Circumstance, chance, the world, our uncle and 
hard task-master. 

Rachel we found, as we fled from the daughters 
of Heth, by the desert ; 

Rachel we met at the well; we came, we saw, 
we kissed her; 

Rachel we serve for long years,—that seems a 
few days only, 

E’en for the love we have to her,—and win her 
at last of Laban, 

Is it not Rachel we take in our joy from the 
hand of her father ? 

Is it not Rachel we lead in the mystical veil 
from the altar? 

Rachel we dream of at night; in the morning, 
behold, it is Leah! 

“Nay, it is custom,” saith Laban, “the Leah 
indeed is the elder.” 

Happy and wise who consents to redouble 
his service to Laban, 

So, fulfilling her week, he may add to the elder 
the younger, 


Not repudiates Leah, but wing the Rachel unto 
her!” 


We are not altogether sorry to 
part with Mr. and Mrs. Hewson ; 
but it is with sincere regret that 
we leave the Highland Cottage 
deserted, and are not allowed to 
follow the remainder of the party 
to Oxford. Philip had got his 
“ First” before he went, which dis- 
tinction we hope his acquaintances 
in the bush duly appreciated. 
Lindsay, every reader will be sorry 
to learn, nearly came to grief in 
the schools: so far from getting a 
place in the class list, he was, as 
he himself expressed it in dactyl 
and spondee, “all but a gone ’coon :”’ 
a result not astonishing, when we 
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have the following capital sketch 
of his performances at the examina- 
tion, where he 


“ Gave to historical subjects a free poetical treat- 
ment, 

Leaving vocabular ghosts undisturbed in their 
lexicon-limbo, 

Took Aristophanes up at a shot; and, the whole 
last three weeks, 

Went, in his life and the sunshine rejoicing, to 
Nuneham and Godstowe : 

What were the claims of Degree to those of life 
and the sunshine?” 


What, indeed? As one looks ont 
of the study window this golden 
September weather, it is impossible 
not to sympathise strongly with the 
Piper; we remember, -indeed, that 
in the evidence given before the Uni- 
versity Commissioners one college 
tutor boldly pronounced it almost 
impossible for men to read in the 
summer term; and certainly it is an 
act of considerable self-denial to shut 
one’s self up deliberately against 
all the joyous sounds and sights of 
summer-time, to go through some 
dreary campaign in Livy or Thucy- 
dides. hose are quite right who 
maintain that the worth of college 
honours, of a successful examina- 
tion of any kind, lies not so much 
in its being a test of the amount of 
knowledge acquired and possessed, 
as inits being a guarantee for the 
existence of a faculty for hard work 
and resolute self-denial. And on 
that ground, we hope that Philip 
Hewson’s “ first” proved not alto- 
gether useless to him when he took 
axe in hand in New Zealand. 

The hexameters of the later poem, 
called ‘Amours de Voyage,’ are 
smoother but scarcely so vigorous 
as those of the ‘ Bothie.’ The story 
of Claude and his travelling love is 
told in a series of letters between 
different sets of correspondents, on 
a plan very similar to that of Mr. 
Coventry Patmore’s ‘Angel in the 
House,’ and ‘ Faithful for Ever.’ In- 
deed, it may be remarked that, un- 
like in most points as these two 
writers are, there are certain re- 
semblances in their poems which 
seem something more than acci- 
dental. The allegory of Leah and 


* ‘Faithful for Ever’ By Coventry Patmore. 
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Rachel, as applied to marriage in 
general, which has been already 
quoted from Mr. Clough’s pastoral, 
is also to be found in Mr. Patmore: 
though less clearly set forth, it 
must be confessed, than in the 
undergraduate  philosopher’s _let- 
ter :— 


“ Not on the changeful earth alone, 
Shall loyalty remain unmoved, 
Towards everything I ever loved, 
So Heaven’s voice calls, like Rachel’s voice 
To Jacob in the field, ‘ Rejoice ! 
Serve on for seven more sordid years, 
Too short for weariness or tears ; 
Serve on; then, oh Beloved, well-tried, 
Take me forever for thy bride !” . 


Both these modern poets evi- 
dently take delight in rebelling 
against the recognised proprieties 
of poetical diction, and startling 
us with the baldest colloquialisms 
of everyday life in the midst of 
their most pathetic passages. This 
strikes us sometimes as rather a 
trick of art than genuine and na- 
tural simplicity; it has a piquant 
effect, which takes at first, asa fast 
young lady (if good-looking) does 
with her slang vocabulary; but it 
may be doubted whether what we 
may call the low domestic style in 
poetry is even in itself otherwise 
than a mistake. It may have been 
successfully handled by such mas- 
ters of their art as Wordsworth and 
Tennyson; though, even in their 
case, it requires a very enthusiastic 
admirer to defend certain extrava- 
gant instances of ‘its use —or abuse, 
But though both Mr. Patmore and 
Mr. Clough write very pleasantly, 
wo do not owe them such a blind 
obedience as to accept from their 
hands, as poetry, such passages as 
these :— 


“ Frederick has married, as we hear, 
Some awful girl. This fact we get 
From Mr. Barton, whom we met 
At Abury once. He used to know, 
At Race and Hunt, Lord Clitheroe, 
Who did not keep him up, of course, 
And yet he writes (could taste be worse !) 
And tells John he had seen Fred Graham, 
Commander of the Wolf—the same 
The mess called Joseph—with his wife 
Under his arm,” &c. &c.* 





~ 
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We have not adopted the com- 
mon expedient of printing these 
verses as prose, though it would 
have saved our space, and could 
hardly have damaged the effect; 
but poetry may be written by any 
gossipping lady letter-writer, in this 
style, by the yard. Here is the 
same manufacture, only with the 
specialty of a classical metre, from 
Mr. Clough’s ‘Amours de Voy- 
age ’:— 

“Rome is a wonderful place, but Mary shall 
tell you about it; 

Not very gay, however; the English are mostly 
at Naples; 

There are the A.’s we hear, and most of the W. 
party.” 

Initials and dashes are likely to 

become a valuable accession to the 

poet’s vocabulary, if such verse as 

the following finds imitators :~ 

‘* Dearest Louisa,—Inquire, if you please, about 
Mr. Claude ’ 

He has been once at R., and remembers meeting 
the H.’s. 


Harriet L., perhaps, may be able to tell you 
about him.” 





We quote these passages with no 
desire to parade the weak points in 
what are, after all, very pleasant 
and readable poems, but in order 
to protest by anticipation against 
“meeting the H.’s” and the “ L.’s” 
in less agreeable company ; because, 
if such a style is to pass muster as 
modern poetry, it is easy to foresee 
that we are likely to be flooded 
with this conversational verse, from 
the pens of writers of very diffe- 
rent ability from Mr. Clough or Mr. 
Patmore. : 

Claude’s travelling love is, never- 
theless, a pleasant and graceful 
modern idyll, somewhat overweight- 
ed with the author's speculative 
philosophy. Claude is a young 
gentleman, late from Christ-Church, 
who goes to Rome to study art and 
to amuse himself, apparently. He 
slides into love against his own 
principles and under continual pro- 
test, as conveyed in his confidential 
letters to his friend Eustace, with 
a certain Mary Trevellyn, one of 
the daughters of an English rich 
bourgeois family, who are making 
the usual tour with a courier and 
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“seven -and-seventy boxes;” very 

real people, whom all readers have 

met, who 

“ Grate the fastidious ear with the slightly mer- 
cantile accent.” 

The gradual surrender of Mr. 
Claude’s rather over-subtle refine- 
ment of taste and thought to the 
commonplace attractions of Mary 
Trevellyn’s grace and beauty and 
womanly good sense is excellently 
told, and is even @ better speci- 
men of the writer's power than 
Philip Hewson’s love-passages. The 
miseries of an over-critical spirit, 
whether in the matter of women 
or art or philosophy, are touched 
in many passages, in which, as in 
the following, the reader may trace 
a vein of sadness——the sadness of 
an earnest but unsatistied seeker — 
through the light pleasantry which 
is meant only half to veil it :—— 


“ Beast of the field and fowl, he brings them he- 
fore me—I name them: 
That which I name them they are—the bird, the 


yeast, and the cattle. 


But for Adam—alas, poor critical coxcomb 


Adam ! 


But - Adam there is not found an helpmeet for 
1im.” 

Gradually the young philosopher 
comes under the dominion of a 
power for which no school of phi- 
losophy, dogmatic or sceptical, was 
ever yet a match. The very infe- 
riority of the lady’s family circle, in 
some respects, has its charm for 
him. He has the faculty, with his 
cultivated and scholarly tastes, of 
makivg himself exceedingly agree- 
able; and he begins to feel, as it is 
amusingly expressed, 

“ The — pleasure of pleasing inferior peo- 
ple.” 
He struggles against it; but, after 
all, he comes to the conclusion 
that “love is only juxtaposition ;” 
a maxim which contains more 
truth than is quite pleasant to ac- 
knowledge, though it is seldom 
stated so distinctly. He finds at 
last that he has stepped “out o 
the ship of Ulysses into the magi 
cal island; the attack of the 
French on Rome (very graphically 
described in the second canto), and 
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the consequent danger of his English 
friends, decide his wavering fancy ; 
and when the Trevellyns have at 
last got safe outside the beleaguered 
walls, and are domiciled at Florence, 
there is one of the party whose ab- 
sence makes the KHternal City a 
wilderness, and tempts the student 
of ancient art to be so uncivil as to 
bid “the Venus go to the devil!” 
The letters from the young lady 


(who is rather of the quiet and reti- & 


cent type) to her friends are short, 
and chiefly to be interpreted from 
what they do not say; but she 
could hardly be expected to pro- 
fess any great attraction on her 
part towards a lover who plainly 
does not know his own real mind, 
and who defines love as a result of 
juxtaposition. As Claude himself 
pats it, 


“ Juxtaposition is great; but, my friend, I fear 
me, the maiden 

Hardly would thank or acknowledge the lover 
who sought ‘to obtain her, 

Not as the thing he would wish, but the thing he 
must even put up with,— 

Hardly would tender her hand to the wooer that 
candidly told her 

That she is but for a space, an ad interim 
solace and pleasure, 

That in the end she shall yield to a perfect and 
excellent something.” 


Well—no; we do not think this 
ad interim form of devotion will ever 
be really popular with the fair 
sex; the old _ professions about 
eternal fidelity, if not more sincere, 
at least had a better sound. The 
march of progress has scarcely yet 
produced the disinterested young 
lady who will be content to yield in 
the end — however far off that may 
be—“to a perfect and absolute 
something.” The only parallel to 
this remarkable philosophy of hu- 
man courtship, as set forth by Mr. 
Claude, is in the strange theory pro- 
pounded by an anonymous disciple 
of Swedenborg, that every man or 
woman has, somewhere or other, 
within the boundaries of existence, 
a lost half, towards which he 
or she is continually struggling, 
never to be found or embraced in 
this lower sphere, but which shall 
surely be met with in a more com- 
plete state of existence, when a per- 
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fect and mystical whole shall be the 
result of this long-deferred union ; 
meanwhile, in this present world, each 
has to put up with such supplemen- 
tary and temporary half— better or 
worse—as circumstances, Or “ juxta- 
position,” allow. The denouement 
of the affair is amusing enough, and 
certainly original. The ‘ Amours de 
Voyage’ come to an end, or rather to 
a stand-still, because the lover caunot 
et his mistress’s direction. Like 
all undecided people, of course, the 
moment that the chance is gone, 
Claude becomes eager in his en- 
deavour to recall it. He finds that 
he was really in love; and Mary 
Trevellyn, in a letter with three 
postscripts, betrays that she is too. 
Bat the family are off on a long 
foreign tour, and by a series of 
mistakes and- accidents, though 
Claude follows them to Florence, to 
Milan, to Pisa, and elsewhere, and 
now and then crosses their track, 
he never recovers the clue; gra- 
dually his fancy seems to cool, and 
he acquiesces in his destiny of dis- 
appointment—“ Great is fate.” The 
poem leaves him preparing to go on 
to Egypt, while the Trevellyns are 
on the point of returning to Eng- 
land ; where we can only hope that 
Mary, who is a nice sensible girl 
enough, will find a lover rather more 
decided, and not so entirely depend- 
ant on juxtaposition as Mr. Claude. 

The last stories in the volume, 
entitled ‘Mari Magno, and suppos- 
ed to be written on shipboard dur- 
ing a voyage across the Atlantic, 
are announced by the editor as not 
having received the author’s revi- 
sion, and are scarcely equal to the 
rest of the book. They are tales in 
the style of Crabbe, but with little 
of his vigour, and bad better have 
remained unpublished. As the last 
verses from his friend’s hand, they 
had naturally a special interest in 
Mr. Palgrave’s eyes; but their in- 
sertion leads to a doubt whether 
this selection (for we believe it by 
no means includes all Mr. Clough’s 
poetical remains) has in all cases 
been made with the soundest judg- 
ment. 

Whatever opinion may be formed 
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of Mr. Clough’s positive perform- 
ances as a poet, few will deny him 
the possession of a poetical fancy 
equally graceful and original. The 
hand of the scholar and the thinker 
guides the pen throughout. Neither 
his thoughts nor his rhythm are the 
echoes of others. His opinions, if 
they run counter to many of our 
own, are never bitterly or uncha- 
ritably expressed. And we cannot 
do better than part from him in 
some of the most touching stanzas 
in the volume before us, written in 
his earlier years :— 


‘* As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvass drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried ; 


When fell the light, up sprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 
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Ir is related that, when M. Jac- 
quemont had concluded his travels 
in India, he happened to dine in 
company with Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
while passing through Calcutta en 
route for Europe. In the course of 
conversation, the traveller informed 
the Secretary that he had seen the 
whole of India, and made himself 
acquainted with all that it con- 
tained except the Land Revenue. 
He had heard that Mr. Mackenzie 
was one of the best authorities ; 
would he oblige him by giving such 
a sketch of the subject as might be 
feasible in five minutes? To whom 
the Secretary gravely made reply to 
this effect. That he had, for the last 
thirty-five years of his life, given 
his attention to scarcely anything 
else, and that he was by no means 
sure that he had yet quite mastered 
the subject: he did not, therefore, 
think that M. Jacquemont would 
be able to quite understand it in 
five minutes. 

Now, whatever basis of truth 
there may be either in Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s supposed saying, or in the 
story itself, it is very certain that 
the subject has been one which was 
long held to be very difficult, and 
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Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side: 


E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged, 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed, 
Or wist, what first with dawn appeared ! 


To veer, how vain! on, onward strain, 
srave barks! in light, in darkness too, 
Through winds and tides one compass 
guides— 


To that, and your own selves, be true. 


But, 0 blithe breeze! and O great seas! 
Though ne'er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last ! 


One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold, where’er they fare, 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas ! 


At last, at last, unite them there ! 





INDIA, 


which did occupy himself and other 
thinkers of powerful and practised 
intellects for a very long period. 

In the latter part of the last cen- 
tury a number of commercial agents, 
imperfectly acquainted either with 
the peculiar facts of Indian society, 
or with the European science of 
political economy, gave advice which 
led, in Lower Bengal, to the intro- 
duction, by Sir Philip Francis and 
Lord Cornwallis, of a combined 
system of perpetual leases and large 
holdings. It is well known that 
the object was to create a landed 
aristocracy, who should bave an 
interest in improving the land. 
Flushed with the grandeur of this 
programme, the Court of Directors, 
on obtaining the cession of the Al- 
Jahabad provinces a few years later, 
promised to introduce the same 
system there. But, in the mean 
time, the Bengal system became the 
subject of much hostile criticism 
among Officials, and the permanent 


settlement was deferred till the 
viceroyship of Lord Hastings. An 
inquiry was then instituted, of 


which the documents may still be 
seen by the curious; and of which 
the upshot was the drafting, by 
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Mr. Holt Mackenzie, of the regula- 
tion known as No. VII. of 1822. 
Farther experience suggested other 
improvements; till at length, in 
1849, James Thomason, then Lieu- 
tenant- Governor of the Upper 
(N. W.) Provinces, promulgated his 
‘Directions to Settlement Officers,’ 
in which —slightly modified in de- 
tail—all subsequent practice, both 
there and in the Punjab, has been 
based ; and the settlements remained 
open to periodical revision. 

Now, it does certainly appear, 
from the above résumé of very 
well-known facts, that the periodi- 
cal renewal of leases has been a 
second thought, laboriously deve- 
loped by long and patient study, 
as an improvement upon an earlier 
and a more hasty method of pro- 
ceeding. 

The exceptional period of 1857— 
when the mutiny of upwards of one 
hundred thousand soldiers left the 
Government for a time comparative- 
ly powerless in many districts of 
Upper India — did, unquestionably, 
lead to a good deal of agrarian mis- 
conduct ; and a similar result would 
doubtless follow a similar misfor- 
tune were it to occur in Ireland. Bat 
we cannot avail ourselves of the 
experience of such periods of fiery 
trial, otherwise than by carefully 
watching what part of the fabric it 
was that they attacked. In the case 
in question, it was not the perio- 
dicity of the Government leases 
that was ever alleged by the rural 
malcontents as a grievance, nor 
were their efforts directed to render 
it permanent; the leading feature 
of the outbreak was an attempt to 
displace the moneyed men who had 
succeeded to the old hereditary oc- 
cupants of the land in the course 
of civilisation. Again, to think of 
what has taken place of late years in 
Ireland will explain how this. hap- 
pened. Small proprietors, an inexo- 
rable demand, habits of unthrift, 
and something like an efficient sys- 
tem of civil justice and police; 
such a combination of causes will 
be certain everywhere to throw the 
land more and more into the hands 
of frugal men of business, In Ben- 
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gal the same thing had notoriously 
long ago taken place under the 
Permanent Settlement; but it had 
produced no outbreak, because the 
times were not favourable to out- 
breaks. 

A few weeks after the transfer 
of the Government of India, which 
followed the events of 1857, Lord 
Stanley addressed the Governor- 
General (No. 2, dated December 
31, 1858) on the twofold question 
of perpetual grants of waste land, 
and a commutation of the land re- 
venue. The former was a measure 
connected with a hope of European 
colonisation for India, which was 
then springing up; the latter arose, 
as it were, in the course of the cor- 
respondence, and was recommended, 
rather than enjoined, in estates al- 
realy settled in perpetuity. In re- 
gard to periodical tenures, a greater 
difficulty was admitted; but the 
subject was suggested for delibera- 
tion, and with a view to the ulti- 
mate adoption of measures calcu- 
lated to benefit all classes of the 
community. 

The opinions of subordinate gov- 
ernments were then called for, and 
a mass of documents collected, 
which occupy a hundred and eighty- 
seven pages of a printed return, 
which has been recently obtained 
by Mr. Smollett. 

For fully two years after the re- 
ceipt of the reports, Lord Canning 
took little or no further action on 
the subject, until October last, just 
as he was leaving India. Suddenly, 
without, as far as appears, baving 
replied to the Home Government, or 
obtained its orders, he put forth an 
edict conceding the perpetual grant 
of waste land, and proceeding to pro- 
mise that, as, soon as the Legislature 
could give practical effect to the 
measure, a tenth of the .land re- 
venue in each district might be 
commuted by the payment of a 
sum of ready money, whether it 
had been previously settled in per- 
petuity or not. 

Great was the excitement through- 
out India. Local authorities went 
to work acjusting details; the 
newspapers, scenting an advantage 
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to Europeans, were loud in their 
praises of the ruler for whose recall 
they had lately been clamouring ; 
and the natives put their money un- 
der ground, with the suspicion they 
usually display whenever the Gov- 
ernment is particularly benevolent. 
The attitude of expectation was fast 
becoming too painful to bear ; when 
(the Indian Legislature having made 
no sign) a despatch issued from Sir 
Charles Wood’s office (No. 14, dated 
9th July, 1862), of which the pen- 
ultimate paragraph thus begins :— 

“Your Excellency in Council will 
understand that the instructions 
contained in this despatch super- 
sede at once the provisions of the 
resolution of 17th October 1861.” 

Her Majesty’s Government, how- 
ever, are in favour of the introduc- 
tion of a perpetual assessment of 
the Indian land revenue wherever 
it may be assumed to have reached 
its probable limit. They are of 
opinion, with the late lamented 
Colonel Baird Smith, and the dis- 
tinguished ex-Governor of the Pun- 
jab, Sir John Lawrence, that the 
loss to the State from such a plan 
will be but slight, and will soon be 
made good from other sources. It 
may be feared that they are in fa- 
vour of a principle which, if its 
application be not carefully watch- 
ed, would revolutionise the fiscal 
system of an ancient people, and 
burden every tax-payer for the sake 
of a small class. 

For Sir Charles very frankly ad- 
mits that the present land revenue 
is not a tax (par. 42). <A hot dis- 
cussion on nomenclature very often 
precedes inquiries on Indian fiscal 
affairs, some calling the demand 
from land a tribute, which is ex- 
pressed by khiraj, the name which 
it bears in the Mohammedan books ; 
others as stoutly maintaining that 
it is only a landlord’s rent, the 
zemindars being merely officials or 
farmers. But the real question 
is not affected by this controversy, 
unless it will help us to decide 
whether prices of commodities are 
enhanced by the system. At first 
sight, it would be supposed that 
food, which is the produce of land, 
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would be cheaper if the land paid 
all’ its profits to the occupant; but 
the contrary fact has been shown 
to be true by Mr. Rioardo, and is 
now generally admitted, as far as 
pure rent is concerned, because 
rent is (as defined by Mr. Mill) 
“the difference between the return 
made to the most productive por- 
tions, and that which is made to 
the least productive portions of capi- 
tal expended on the land.” The 
zemindar will pay, in like manner, 
a higher rate of Government de- 
mand on the commencement of a 
new settlement, in proportion as 
necessity of expending more capital 
on waste and other land raises up 
other competitors, who will accept 
the lease should he refuse it. The 
Indian land revenue, therefore, re- 
sembles pure rent, at least so far, that 
it depends ultimately upon the na- 
ture of the competition for land, and 
on the necessary uniformity in the 
rate of profit for the time being de- 
rivable from the profession of agri- 
culture. The less rent is paid, the 
less return is got. And the result of 
any diminution of the demand from 
the landholder will either be, as 
expected by Sir C. Wood, that he 
will spend more on improvement ; 
or, as we are inclined to fear, that 
he will spend more on his own 
luxuries, on fakeers and fireworks. 
No one thinks that the consumer 
will profit. Indeed, it appears that, 
as long at least as a man can afford 
to follow any profession, the price 
he will realise for his produce will 
be just as much as he can get, and 
will not be affected by the cost of 
production. Thus, let us suppose 
a tailor to have settled, twenty 
years ago, at Melbourne, and to 
have enjoyed the monopoly of sup- 
plying the Melbournians with cloth- 
ing. Is it to be supposed that his 
prices would not have yielded him 
a considerable margin over the cost 
of production? But as soon as 
other tailors began to compete for 
the custom of the inhabitants, prices, 
we feel sure, would fall, though the 
cost of production might remain 
the same, or even rise. The dis- 
covery of large quantitics of gold 
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of course, subsequently enhanced 
the rates; but this enhancement 


was merely apparent, and was si- 
multaneous with a general fall in 
the value of money. Precisely 
similar results would be expected 
in the case of the zemindars. They 
would pay more for the land in 
proportion as there was less land 
available ; and they would get as 
much for their produce as they could 
in the state of the money market and 
of the produce market. 

And in point of fact, we find that 
not only are there no countries in 
which the price of food is so low as 
those in which the income of the 
State is derived from land (that is, 
all over the East), but that though 
we have lately considerably lowered 
the rates of demand from land, the 
price of food in India has been at 
the same time rising. This rise has, 
no doubt, been partly caused by the 
increase of sea commerce, and of 
the amount of money circulating 
in the country, and partly by the 
introduction of income-tax and of 
inditect taxation; but the result is 
not the less curious and instructive, 
as indisputably showing that, like 
the “rent” of the Economists, the 
land revenue does not enhance the 
price of food, whatever may be the 
result of other imposts. The Se- 
cretary for India, and other contri- 
butors to the papers before us, state 
in so many words that, of late years, 
in British India, the rate of assess- 
ment on land has been diminishing, 
and the price of its produce has 
been rising.* 

Sir C. Wood tells the Governor- 
General (in the course of condem- 
ning a policy of redemption) that 
“@ direct permanent settlement of 
the land revenue is free from the 
objection arising from capitalising 
the income of the State” (par. 40 
and 41). Yet, pursuing the subject 
in the next clause, and in the next 
but three, he does not deny that 
“the consequence of a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue is 
to preclude the Government from 
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ever obtaining any farther augmen- 
tation from that source;” that 
“‘the experience of all countries, 
advancing in civilisation, demon- 
strates that the cost of adminstra- 
tion is always tending to increase ;” 
and that, on the other hand, as a 
necessary compensation, ‘‘the Gov- 
ernment may rightly claim to par- 
ticipate in those advantages which 
accrue from the general progress of 
society” (par: 42 and 45). These 
admissions he endeavours to meet, 
first, by denying the probability of 
any great loss of revenue from the 
proposed measure; and, secondly, 
by promising “increased taxation in 
other forms.” 

It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the paragraphs from 
which the above selections have 
been made, are little more than 
a cloud under which the author 
or authors conceal the flaws of 
their reasoning from themselves, if 
not from others. Is it not per- 
fectly clear, that to fix the amount 
of receipts so that they cannot be 
hereafter increased, must be, at 
least, as great a prospective injury 
to the revenue as to capitalise them ; 
and that, therefore, whatever objec- 
tions can be brought against the 
one, apply with identical force 
against the other? Farther, is it 
not a perversion of logic, so great 
as to seem almost wilful, for a 
writer to begin with stating that 
the land revenue is not a tax, and 
then to talk of replacing its waste by 
other forms of taxation ? 

The advocates of a permanent 
settlement are Colonel Baird Smith 
and Sir J. Lawrence, both of them 
alive to its great promise of popu- 
larity, but each far too prudent not 
to confine his advocacy to cases in 
which the assessment of the Govern- 
ment demand on land has reached 
its maximum. : 

Practical experience leads the 
writer of these pages to think that 
this limitation — which has _ been 
adopted in the despatch — reduces 
the approval of a permanent settle- 





* It must be borne in mind that though rates have been lowered, the whole re- 


venue from land, like that from other sources, has been steadily progressive. 
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ment to something like a truism. 
And (unless it conld be supposed 
that the object of the despatch was 
merely to lay down a code of 
axioms) it may be well to inquire if 
there be any practical use to which, 
under due precautions, if may be 
possible that its principles may be 
applied. For the alternative is 
not an agreeable one, if we should 
really find that the time is yet 
“very far distant when the _pro- 
bable limit can be fixed to a fair 
assertion of the State’s (7. e¢. the 
public’s) title to share in the sur- 
plus produce of the land; and if 
yet we should find that the Home 
Government is resolved, without 
taking such pre¢autions, to force 
upon Lord Elgin a policy founded 
on an assumption notoriously false. 
In that case, as is clearly shown in 
Mr. Mangle’s ‘ Dissent,’ a class of idle 
squireens and cottiers, a minority 
in every way undeserving of sym- 
pathy, would be enriched at the ex- 
pense of the community, who would 
have to make good the sums pre- 
sented to the landholders, by sus- 
taining the burdens of “other 
forms of taxation.” For Sir C. 
Wood, in a paragraph already cited 
(42), defines the land revenue to 
be the result of “a kind of joint 
ownership in the soil or its produce, 
between the ostensible proprietors 
and the State.” But who are these 
parties so characterised, and whose 
partnership it is now proposed to 
dissolve, so greatly to the benefit 
of one alone? The “ ostensible 
proprietors” are of two chief kinds; 
either a corporation of peasants ; or 
—what is becoming more and more 
common —an individual or family 
of hereditary influence or acquired 
wealth. The “State” is not any 
abstraction, like a heathen deity, 
represented by an image, requiring 
the homage of burned sacrifice; 
neither is it a body of predatory con- 
querors, levying a “ Chout”* to be 
spent elsewhere; it is a managing 
board, collecting and disbursing in 
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the interest of the commonwealth. 
Now, if the question is to be nar- 
rowed to the issue— which of these 
partners shall we enrich? —it will 
be easy to answer, if we can show 
which is the most likely to use its 
advantage for the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 

In his 55th paragraph, the Secre- 
tary lays some stress upon the argu- 
ment that, under a periodicity of 
settlement, the “ostensible pro- 
prietors” neglect to improve their 
land, by sinking wells, digging 
watercourses, &c. Let us ask him 
a question. What improvements 
were made in Bengal, under the 
permanent settlement, during the 
period — exceeding the whole dura- 
tion of our rule in the upper pro- 
vinces — when we left the work of 
improvement to the landholders? 
Undoubtedly European speculators 
did something; but we are not le- 
gislating especially for Europeans 
(of whom there are hardly any in 
the districts - periodically settled, 
holding land); and it is quite cer- 
tain that the Government has dnly 
very lately turned its attention 
(under constant pressure from with- 
out) to drainage, irrigation, and 
roads in Lower Bengal. How dif- 
ferent the state of the provinces, 
where the settlement is not fixed 
in perpetuity, we need hardly 
say. Here Government, being di- 
rectly interested in the increase of 
production and distribution, has 
made some of the most considerable 
works of modern times —the Grand 
Trunk Road, the Jumna, Ganges, 
and Baree-Doab Canals; and a net- 
work of country communication, 
certainly not less than nine thou- 
sand miles in all, whose efficiency 
has been acknowledged by Mr. 
Saunders, the commissioner lately 
deputed to ascertain the causes of the 
scanty supply of cotton.; 

This course ‘of improvement the 
Secretary is sanguine enough to be- 
lieve will be persevered in by the 
landjobbbers and cottier-communities 





* The Mahratta name for forcible tribute. : 
+ “Inthe matter of roads there is no impediment whatever to the trade in 


cotton.”—Report on the Dodb, par. 38. 
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who are to benefit by the perma- 
nent settlement.* In a passage of 
somewhat vague anticipation (par. 
52) he sets forth the benefits which 
will result “to all classes of the 
country, rather than any peculiar 
advantage to the Jandholders,”’ 

Now, it is certainly open to Sir C. 
Wood to think that a great and 
immediate improvement in general 
prosperity will follow the fixing of 
the revenue-demand from land. Bat, 
unhappily for his argument, he is 
obliged to confess on the next page 
but one, that “the benefit of all im- 
provements will go into the pockets 
of the landholder.” Why, then, 
should not the nation at large, 
through their administrators, make 
the improvements, and make sure 
of sharing in their benefit? 

The fact is continually recurring, 
that the public are the real owners 
of land in the East, and that they 
pay a share of the net profits to pro- 
fessional cultivators to indice them 
to attend to its cultivation. A glance 
at any parallel case will instantly 
show that any increase of this 
amount, beyond what is requisite 
for the purpose, is a wanton waste, 
which can never be of use to the 
lavish employer who thus endows 
his servants. Call the State and the 
Zemindars partners, or call the one 
the workmen engaged by the otber 
to raise food for the community of 
which they are both, in a different 
way, servants of the public; and it 
is equally obvious that neither party 
can take more than his fair share 
without injuring the other party, 
although the employer may reap 
no advantage. 

How great the amount of such in- 
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jury would be can only be guessed 
from a consideration of the ‘“ pro- 
gress of society” in European coun- 
tries since they were in a condition 
resembling the present condition of 
India, and reflecting what, for in- 
stance, would now be the position 
of our universities and cathedrals if 
Henry VIII, at the time of the 
Reformation, had made a ‘‘ Perma- 
nent Settlement” of the Capitalar 
Estates. Clearly, those institutions 
would be maintained (if at all) out 
of the Consolidated Fund, the na- 
tion suffering to benefit the farmers. 

Obviously, every argument in fa- 
vour of a permanent or perpetual 
assessment of the land revenue im- 
plies an expectation of loss to the 
State. The landholder will improve 
and will benefit by his improve- 
ments; of the two parties who share 
in the surplus produce, one will 
gain, necessarily at the expense of 
the other. Were not this the basis of 
the change, a permanent settlement 
would be a ruinous endowment from 
which the landholder would soon be 
found clamouring to get free. This 
is not denied by the advocates of the 
measure, but they consider that the 
process would be of slow gradation. 

Now, in the first place, it is incon- 
testable by those who know the past 
and present state of British India, 
that, since the charter of 1833 came 
into full force, the maritime com- 
merce of the country has increased 
to such a degree as to throw above 
sixty millions} of pounds sterling of 
new bullion into the circulation, Na- 
turally, prices have risen. No Porter 
has yet given us a ‘ Progress of the 
Nation’ there; but the rise appears 
to have been about 25 per cent., an 





* Tt may appear that we have laid too much stress on the condition of the North- 





West andthe Punjab. But, with the exception of Nagpore, there is really no other 
part of the country into which the permanent settlement is at all likely to be at 
present introduced. We have the very best authority for stating, that the next 
settlements in the Bombay Presidency are expected, for the most part, to be nearly 
double the present.—(Lorp EtputnsTone, Feb. 1860.) In Madras, a strict prohibi- 
tion is in full force against taxing the tenants’ improvements. This is, in fact, 
attempted in the North-West Provinces: “In villeges, the cultivation of which 
hss been much increased... .. or the percentage of irrigation increased by the 
sinking of wells... . the expenditure of capital mu:t be allowed for.”—Directions 
to Settlement Officers, App. XX. 37. : 

+ We write irom recollection of a paper which we have mislaid, but which was 
supplied a few years back by the mint-master in Calcutta. 
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average of about 1 per cent per an- 
nom. The rupee, however, will-still 
buy about the same quantity of food 
that costs twelve shillings in Eng- 
land ; and the average pay of a police 
constable in India, which has been 
recently raised, still amounts to but 
three shillings a-week. If Indian 
prices continue to rise in the ratio 
they have lately shown, the rupee 
will only have about a third of that 
purchasing power thirty years hence, 
when the period of present assess- 
ments should be expiring; and, 
should any of them be_ rendered 
perpetual, the landholder will con- 
tinue raising jis rents as the current 
rates of land-purchase and of prices 
continue to rise. Or, should a vex- 
atious legislation interpose to pro- 
hibit his so doing, the alternative 
would be that the cultivating tenants 
would get such large profits that 
they would, like the negroes in 
Jamaica, pass half their time in 
idleness. 

The above are some of the objec- 
tions which a knowledge of the case 
shows to exist against any such 
immediate and general adoption 
of the permanent settlement as an 
extreme application of Sir Charles’s 
measure might be thought to justify. 
But we cannot altogether blame 
him. The circumstances of Lord Can- 
ning’s latter career are too recent 
and too melancholy to permit of 
any criticism that can be possibly 
avoided. But we cannot avoid ob- 
serving that, whatever objections 
apply to stereotyping the claims of 
the public on the soil of India, 
similar objections apply with greater 
force to the measure which he pro- 
mised without any certainty of being 
able to perform. And it is a very 
grave political question how far the 
publication of this now famous re- 
solution may not have compelled 
the Home Government to do some- 
thing, whether right or wrong, which 
may tend to satisfy the expectations 
which Indian landholders have been 
encouraged to form. We have al- 
ready referred to the suspicious 
character of the Asiatic races; but 
that fault will but be increased if 
they find nothing done after four 
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years of inquiry and _ profession, 
ending with the wildest promulga- 
tion of a viceregal ukase. 

Sir Charles Wood has only de- 
voted one paragraph to disposing, 
in so many words, of Lord Canning’s 
project; though it is condemned, 
piecemeal, or by implication, through 
half the despatch. In language al- 
ready cited he shows that to capital- 
ise the land revenue would be to 
preclude the Government from ever 
deriving any increase of income 
from that source. Apparently he 
thinks that no precaution would 
insure the application of the money, 
should it be generally paid in, to 
the extinction of the debt. The 
task of obviating this difficulty 
Lord Canning would have left to 
be dealt with when the time came. 
“ Aprés moi le déluge” seems to 
have been his motto; so that he 
could lay down the viceregal purple 
with some show of popular applause. 
The question had, as we have seen, 
lain in abeyance from the beginning 
of 1860, when the last reports came 
in from his subordinates, to the end 
of 1861, when he was leaving India ; 
when it came up, like a perturbed 
Spirit, as he was making ready his 
office for transfer to his successor. 
Can anything more strongly illus- 
trate the confusion which has been 
permitted to prevail in the most 
vital parts of Indian administration 
than that he should have ventured 
to put forth this resolution at such 
a time, without waiting for the 
action of the local legislature, or 
for the sanction of the Home 
Government? Lest we should seem 
to write too harshly of one who is 
now beyond the reach of censure, 
let us briefly refer to the License 
Tax, in which a_ precisely similar 
course was followed. When first 
proposed by Mr. Harrington, Lord 
Canning negatived the project: two 
years afterwards he proposed its 
introduction, contrary to the counsel 
of some of his most responsible ad- 
visers; pushed it through the Legis- 
lative Council in a kind of lit de 
justice ; and then repealed it by pro- 
clamation during the sitting of that 
Council, from whom he afterwards 
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obtained a retrospective acqui- 
eescence. Such statesmanship can- 
vot be exempt from  reprobation. 
Still, as above said, it may be that 
we stand committed by the resolu- 
tion of last October to do sométhing 
for the landholders. If there is 
one thing clear from the papers we 
have been reviewing, it is that the 
people of India view all our profes- 
sions of benevolence with the most 
extreme distrust. This paralysing 
influence cannot be better counter- 
acted than bya constant adherence 
to the spirit, at the least, of our an- 
nounced policy. A great shock will, 
any way, be given to public feeling 
by finding that the “Lord Sahib” 
cannot make good the letter of his 
promises: it may be well to adhere 
to their general scope. 

The only way in which this seems 
possible without greatly jeopardis- 
lng the most important interests, is 
to permit the land-assessment to be 
fixed in all estates Where “irrigation 
has reached its maximum limi, but 
to express it in the form of a corn- 
rent-change, to be commuted ac- 


high if it were altered every year. 
In practice, therefore, the decennial 
average would seem the best basis, 
and the decennial variation the best 
species of revision, 

Lest the method should not 
come home clearly to those who 
have read the above lines, let 
us give an illustration. Sup 
an estate, fully irrigated, is found 
to produce crops, valued on an 
averagé of the past ten years at 
16,000 rupees. The Zemindars are 
estimated to get a quarter of this, 
or 4000 rupees, as surplus profit, 

vafter the expenses have been all 
replaced. Of that 4000 rupees, the 
State, on behalf of the nation, is 
entitled, under present arrange- 
ments, to half. ‘The Government 
demand, therefore, for the ext 
ten years, would stand at 2000 ru- 
pees. But at the end of that time 
an average of prices is struck, and 
they are shown to have advanced, 
on the whole, ten per cent. The 
nation now claims 2200 rupees. 
Can anything be fairer? 
It is not desirable to perplex the 


cording to the ruling prices of present essay with details, other- 


the day. This would render it 
very like our English tithes; 
and like them it might be com- 
puted afresh, either every year or 
less frequently. The tithes are 
so arranged as to vary according to 
a septennial average: the amount 
of payment from an estate on which 
the portion due to Government had 
been fixed in perpetuity, might be 
founded, in like manner, upon a 
decennial average-—-that is to say, 
on one struck from the local prices 
current for the past ten years. We 
should, for our own part, prefer to 
see the amount varied every year, 
as far as abstract justice is concern- 
ed, because the prices of two conse- 
cutive years often vary very greatly ; 
and it might happen that, in a year 
of very low prices, the poorer pro- 
prietors would be unable to pay the 
amount fixed on the decennial ave- 
rage. But, on the other hand, it 
is equally probable that very high 
prices — accompanying, as they 
would, a time of general scarcity 
—would run up the demand too 


wise it might be shown that a due 
attention to the variations in the 
area of irrigation would enable the 
Government to apply the principle 
of permanency even to estates where 
the maximum of capability had not 
been fully reached. The canal dues 
might either be levied on the war- 
rants of the executive officers ac- 
cording to the measurements of 
each year; or the land might be 
measured by the district officer, 
and assessed according to a fixed 
scale, the Jandholder being, of 
course, entitled to raise the rents of 
his tenants proportionably, wher- 
ever he had furnished the tenant 
with water. 

Due provision being thus made 
for all increase derivable from rise 
of prices, and the Government still 
preserving its interest in what may 
be termed landlords’ improvements, 
the Zemindars would be left to be- 
nefit by any improvements they 
might choose to introduce, without 
the smallest apprehension that such 
could possibly be made the ground 
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of any subsequent enhancement of 
assessment by the British. There 
would then only remain the gra- 
doal rise in the value of land as 
population increased and _ society 
continued its general progress. 
And this, we think, would be to 
a great extent brought under fisc, 
not by new taxes, but by the con- 
stant increase of revenue from the 
excise, stamps, and other imposts 
which at present exist. 

It seems very plain that this sort 
of system would insure all the ad- 
vantages of a permanent settlement, 
without any of its more obvious 
dangers. It is true that indigo or 
cotton might largely replace the 
cheaper crops; but they would not 
be unrepresented in the decennial 
average, for the more they were 
grown the higher would rise the 
price of wheat and food-crops; while 
they would be paying something, 
year by year, in the dues for the in- 
creased irrigation from canals, with- 
out which they could never be ge- 
nerally cultivated. 

Before concluding, we would point 
out a possible method of securing 
the advantages fully set forth in 
the reports of the local authorities, 
of a permission to redeem the land 
revenue by a payment of ready 
money; not, as promised by Lord 
Canning, to the extent of one- 
tenth of the demand in each dis- 
trict, but according to the more 
comprehensive scheme of Lord 
Stanley. To the general capitalisa- 
tion of the whole revenue derived 
from land, there are certainly grave 
objections. It is urged by Sir C, 
Wood, and by others, that the 
money might not, after all, be ap- 
plied with scrupulous exactness to 
paying off the national debt; or 
that Government might sell at 
twenty years’ purchase (saving what 
was lost by paying off so much of 
the 5 per cent loan), and afterwards 
borrow money at 3 per cent (which 
would be equivalent to the loss of 
thirteen years’ purchase). But no 
objection seems to apply to a sys- 
tem under which any landholder, 
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whose estate was assessed in perpe- 
tuity, might deposit a _ snuflicient* 
amount in Government paper in 
the collector’s office, endorsed in 
that official’s favour, so that he 
might ‘draw the interest, and apply 
it to the payment of the demand on 
the proprietor’s estate. 

Should this plan become general, 
a considerable reduction would be 
feasible in the staff of the collector's 
office, where two strokes of the pen 
would complete a transaction now 
involving much time and _ labour. 
The Zemindar would be saved the 


‘annoyance of periodical visits from 


a not very agreeable class of myr- 
midons ; and so much of the national 
debt would become practically liqui- 
dated. Should money hereafter be 
available at much lower rates, notes 
so deposited would be liable to the 
usual alternative of payment or 
transfer to the new loan; and. 
much would be gained both to in- 
dividuals and to the State. And 
it is not certain that, by a simple 
measure of this sort, which might 
have been introduced without any 
sort of parade, a maximum of 
benefit might not have been ob- 
tained with a minimum of draw- 
back. At all events, it would be 
more decorous for the local Execu- 
tive of India to put forth novelties 
in @ more cautious manner; and to 
pay some kind of outward defer- 
ence to the Home Government. Mr. 
Laing, pursuing a personal squab- 
ble, lately observed that the Gover- 
nor - General ought to have full 
power in details, and the Secretary 
of State should confine himself to 
enunciating principles. This was 
a distinction of functions which 
may pass; but it is a singular view 
of detail which includes in that 
category a change from direct to 
indirect taxation. Nor is this all 
that is arrogated by Mr. Laing for 
the subordinate jurisdiction ; for 
he would practically rest with the 
Calcutta Government, not merely 
the administration of details, but 
also the right of pronouncing what 
ts detail and what 1s principle. 
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THIERS ON 


THOUGHTFUL persons must long 
have been accustomed to look on 
history as a serious and important 
branch of fiction. Indeed the do- 
main of romance is unjustifiably 
narrowed by the limits commonly 
assigned to it. General John Pope 
has proved that it may include the 
operations of an army. Mr. Seward 
shows us how fiction may be made 
the grand element in politics, while 
even religion in such hands as Dr. 
Cumming’s is like a mad chapter of 
a wild sensation novel. For the 
most part, it is true, any success 
which can attend the effort to deal 
be facts on this shadowy basis is 
quite ephemeral. All who attempt 
it find a terrible enemy in to-mor- 
row. Defeat confutes the warrior, 
derision overwhelms the politician, 
and the world, by its continued ex- 
istence, contradicts the ‘ prophet. 
But the success of the _ historical 
fictionist is far more enduring. It 
may be true, but it is by no means 
evident, that in his case honesty is 
the best policy. In fact, the -evi- 
dence is quite the other way. No 
lies live so long, or are so success- 
ful, as those which are nursed by 
the muse of history, aud their ex- 


tinction often occasions general 
regret. Most people have lamented 


that Horatius should be wiped out 
of the page by Niebuhr, after he 
had successfully kept the bridge for 
80 many centuries, and that Bren- 
nos, after giving birth to a proverb, 
should no longer be permitted to 
throw his sword into the scale. It 
is unpleasant and perplexing to dis- 
cover that some of the most fami- 
liar articles of the furniture of our 
minds are phantoms. But if we 
are induced to forgive, and even to 
applaud, those who in the interest 
of trath detect and expose these 
agreeable impostures, what excuse 
shall we make for those literary 
copjurors who give us stones for 
bread and counters for our good 
money; who pull facts from under 
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WATERLOO, 


us, and give us shadows to sit upon; 
and whose researches are guided by 
the wish not to elicit truth, but to 
maintain a theory or a sentiment 
which may be popular with a party 
or a people ? 

An eminent place among these 
manipulators is occupied by M. 
Thiers. He knows what is ex- 
pected of him by his audience. He 
knows that if he calls himself a 
French military historian he ought 
to behave as such. The glory of 
France is to be his first considera- 
tion. There is to be no glory but 
French glory, and Napoleon is its 
prophet. A French historian is 
like the advertising tradesmen, who, 
not content with vaunting their 
own wares, insist that all others are 
fraudulent § impostures. Eaglish 
writers are always weak enough to 
admit the merit of their rivals. The 
compliments paid to French skill 
and valour by Napier and Alison 
are numerous and hearty; nor can 
higher and truer engomiums on Na- 
poleon be found than those which 
they have bestowed. But your 
Thiers or your De Bazancourt make 
no such admissions. French readers 
do not want to hear about English 
gallantry or Russian tenacity, It 
would displease them to be told 
that French battalions could recoil 
from any mortal foes, except under 
the pressure of numbers absolutely 
overwhelming, before which they 
are on rare occasions permitted to 
retire, performing prodigies of val- 
our, and covering the earth with 
the bodies of their enemies. When 
disaster cannot be denied, either 
“Dieu” or “destiny” is called in 
to excuse the discomfiture, like an 
Olympian deity joining in the fight; 
or the numbers of the opposing 
forces are shuffled till failare in the 
face of such odds becomes astonish- 
ing heroism; or inconvenient facts, 
too stubborn to move at anybody’s 
bidding, are obscured in a haze of 
sentiment and glorification. On 
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this sort of history Frenchmen are 
brought up, and probably would 
not believe in any other. We re- 
member to have seen, in a hotel 
at Strasburg, a specimen of cali- 
graphy, framed and bung up there 
as the advertisement of a writing- 
master, the subject of which was 
the career of Napoleon. Each line 
in various kinds of penmanship 
contained some memorable event of 
bis life; and the final one set forth 
that: he was “Trant & Mont St. 
Jean, 18 Juin 1815.” M. Thiers is 
likely to find a congenial audience, 
when they are grown up, in the 
little boys at the Strasburg schools, 
who write in their copy-books that 
Napoleon was “betrayed” at Water- 
loo. 

It is the narration of this decis- 
ive event which most severely taxes 
the ingenuity of M. Thiers, In 
previous volumes his task has been 
comparatively easy, Napoleon's 
achievements were in reality so ex- 
traordinary, that little effort. was 
needed to raise them into the region 
of the miraculous. Rivoli and Mar- 
engo, each deciding the fate of 
a greg Jena, Wagram, 
single blows that laid monarchies 
prostrate, — here the very magnitude 
of the successes seems to demand, 
in the processes which could lead 
to such results, a succession of su- 
perhuman feats. No patriotic Ger- 
man, so far as we know, has sought 
to diminish their lustre by declar- 
ing that Melas was “betrayed” at 
Marengo, Hohenlohe at Jena, or the 
Archduke Charles at Wagram. In 
the Russian campaign, though the 
disasters were terrific, yet they 
might be placed to the account of 
the climate. The Peninsular  epi- 
sodes, to be sure, were rather em- 
barrassing, but still Napoleon was 
not accountable for them; and by 
representing his lieutenants as in- 
capable, changing the numbers of 
the opposing forces, and dwelling 
strongly upon the difficulties and 
perplexities of the marshals, mag- 
nifying small successes, depreciat- 
ing the English victories, and mak- 
ing the most of the defeats suffered 
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by the Spanish generals, the glory 
of France is kept in a state of ex- 
cellent preservation, without the 
unpleasant necessity of ascribing 
any particular merit to Wellington 
or his army. The victories of Lut- 
zen, Bautzen, and Dresden, counter- 
balance the defeat of Leipsic; and, 
moreover, even M. Thiers can bear 
a defeat at the hands of combined 
Europe. And in 1814, notwith- 
standing its disastrous conclusion, 
the campaign efforded such an ex- 
traordinary exhibition of the skill 
and resolution of Napoleon, and of 
the incapacity of his adversaries, 
that there was no need to exagger- 
ate either in order to bring the 
merits of the hero into startling 
relief, 

But in the Waterloo campgign 
the problem presented to M. Thiers 
was much more difficult of solution. 
Everything promised well for Na- 
puleon’s success, His troops had 
never, M. Thiers tells us, been so 
filled with enthusiasm. ‘T'heir de- 
votion was unparalleled. Welling- 
ton and Blucher were, of course, 
according to our historian, a couple 
of bunglers set up by furtune like 
nise-pins, to be bowled down by 
the military genius of France, and 
their superiority of pumbers was 
neutralised only by the futility of 
their measures, The most astound- 
ing consequences—the acquisition 
of the Rhine frontier, the with- 
drawal of England from the coali- 
tion, the successive discomfiture of 
the Austrians and Russians — were 
to ensue from the defeat of the 
Allie-, and that defeat seemed as- 
sured. On the 14th June, then, the 
French army crossed the Sambre 
with the most brilliant prospects ; 
but, unfortunately for our historian, 
on the night between the 18th and 
19th, the remains of that army re- 
crossed the Sambre a_ disordered 
and panic-stricken rabble. It had 
been actually beaten by the bung- 
lers, with odds against it, scarce 
worth mentioning in such a case, 
Hence the distresses of M. Thiers, 
who has, from these adverse condi_ 
tions, to arrive at a solution favour. 
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able to the glory of Napoleon and 
of France. 

If the reader has not a map of 
Belgium at hand, let him take a 
half sheet of square letter paper, 
and fold it perpendicularly from 
top to bottom, a fourth from the 
left edge. A dot at the bottom of 
this fold will represent Charleroi ; 
another, a third of the space up, 
Quatres Bras; another, near the top, 
Brassels, Then let him make, 
through Quatre Bras, another fold, 
not at right angles to the first, but 
obliquing to a point an inch above 
the right-hand corner. Its extre- 
mity at the right-hand corner will 
be not far from the position of Na- 
mur, and that at the left Nivelles. 
From Qnatre Bras let him mark off 
towards Namur a distance equal to 
about two-thirds of that from Quatre 
Bras to Charleroi, aud call the point 
Sombref, and join Sombref to Char- 
leroi. 

Here are the points, then, of im- 
mediate importance at the outset, 
Napoleon is moving towards Char- 
leroi, aiming at Brussels, and his 
two primary objects, as iudispen- 
sable steps towards Brussels, are the 
two points Quatre Bras and Som- 
bref. The possession of these points 
is of equal importance to the Allies, 
becanse they are the points of as- 
semblement, the one of Wellington’s 
troops coming from their right by 
Nivelles, and from their rear by the 
Brussels road; and the other of 
Blucher’s corps, two from the direc- 
tion of Namur, and one from Liege, 
a point higher up the paper from 
Namur, which joins the Namar- 
Niveiles road near Sombref. Thus 
Blacher’s army will be collected on 
its own right at Sombref, Welling- 
ton’s on its own /ef¢ at Qaatre Bras, 
and their communication with 
each other will be by the strip of 
higbroad, seven miles long, between 
thove points. 

The triangle formed by the three 
roads Charleroi-Qaatre Bras, Charle- 
roiSombref, and Quatre Bras-Som- 
bref, is the immediate theatre of 
action. Not only are Sombref and 
Quatre Bras the points of assem- 


blement of the individual armies, 
but they are the only points where 
the two armies can easily act in 
concert. The loss of either would 
not only entail the disintegration 
of that army whose poiot of as- 
semblement it should be, but also 
the disunion of the two armies. 
For in the rear of the piece of road 
uniting those points lay the coun- 
try watered vy the Dyle,—a coun- 
try of marshy valleys aod cross- 
roads, which the passage of large 
bodies of troops would speedily 
render impracticable, aud where, 
consequently, great manceavres for 
a geveral concentration could not 
be relied on, 

The first steps of Napoleon’s 
policy, then, are clear—namely, to 
move rapidly and with the largest 
possible masses on these two points, 
without leaving a perilous gap be- 
tween his wings. The principle 
which Napoleon, in a despatch, 
told Ney he had adopted, was that 
which was natural and almost in- 
evitable. It was to operate with 
two wings, and a central reserve 
which, under his immediate orders, 
could be brought to aid that wing 
whose action would be most deci- 
sive. Thus at Ligny, the central 
reserve reinforced the right wing 
against the Prussians, and then 
moved to aid Ney against Welling- 
ton. 

The only force covering the de- 
cisive points against the advance of 
Napoleon was the Prussian corps 
of Zieten, 30,000 strong. Its office 
was, of course, to fall back slowly, 
retardiag the enemy by forcing the 
heads of his columns to deploy, so 
as to give time for the assemble- 
ment of the other corps in his rear. 
And this he could calculate on 
doing so long as he was attacked 
ouly by the heads of columns; but 
he could not hope to hold his 
ground against considerable _por- 
tions of those columns arrayed in 
line of battle. On the first day of 
the French advance, the 15th June, 
he feil back firmly and skilfally, so 
that the enemy spent the whole 
day in driving him upon Fleurus, 
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and thus he still covered the point 
of junction. That night Thiele- 
mann’s corps biyouacked six miles 
off on the Namur road; Pirch’s 
jast outside of Namur; and Bua- 
low’s was more than a day’s march 
off in the direction of Liege. Had, 
then, Napoleon’s right wing and 
centre bivouacked in front of Zie- 
ten on the night of the 15th in 
order of battle, instead of order of 
march—which would, of course, 
have entailed a prolonged move- 
ment of the rearward portions of 
the columns—the following results 
were certain: Zieten would be 
overwhelmed, disorganised, and 
driven off the field in any direction 
he could find open; not, probably, 
the road of Namur, for that would 
be a flank march within reach of 
a victorious enemy. He would 
either have been thrust back on 
Bulow coming from Hannut, or on 
Wavre, altogether apart from the 
other corps. The point of junction 
seized, Thielemann must recoil on 
Pirch towards Namur; for to con- 
tinue his forward movement would 
only deliver him into the hands of 
the enemy. The situation on the 
16th, then, would be, that Napo- 
leon, without any of the losses 
which a pitched battle must entail, 
would have his centre and right wing 
massed between Pirch and Thiele- 
mann on his right, and Bulow and 
Zieten on his left. The Prussian 
fractions could only reunite by the 
road from Namur by Hottomont to 
Louvain. But another movement 
in advance, whether opposed by 
Bulow or not, would bring the 
French on the 17th to Hottomont, 
where they would be on the Prus- 
sian line of communication with 
Liege and Maestricht. To recover 
their communications, and to con- 
.centrate for united action with 
Wellington, the Prussians must 
take up the line by Liege and St. 
Frond to Louvain and Brussels, 
Bat Napoleon’s end would have 
been answered. They would have 
been days apart from Wellington, 
and he could always, by shorter lines, 
interpose and keep them apart. 
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If it be asked what Wellington 
would be doing on the 17th in such 
circumstances as we have imagined, 
we answer that he would have em- 
ployed the day exactly as he did — 
employ it—nhamely, in falling back 
to Waterloo. For he held Quatre 
Bras only because it was his point 
of union with Blucher at Sombref; 
and when Blacher’s point should 
be lost, either with or without a 
battle, he must seek a fresh line of 
communication with him at points 
in his rear. Under such circum- 
stances as we have supposed, he 
would have sought it in vain. 
Everything depended upon the abil- 
ity of Blucher to retreat on Wavre, 
where alone he ceuld reunite with 
Wellington before Brussels, 

Now, the possession of Quatre 
Bras would confer on Napoleon 
advantages of exactly the same 
kind as the possession of Sombref. 
As in the one case the Prussian 
corps would be driven apart on the 
roads of Namur and Liege, so in 
the other case the English troops 
would be separated on the roads of 
Nivelles and Brussels, and forced 
to make a circuit to reunite. Na- 
poleon hoped to seize both points, 
so as to force both armies, thus dis- 
integrated, to make circuits. But 
if he could only spossess one, which 
would be the most decisive ? 

To answer this question it is ne- 
cessary first to observe the lines of 
communication of the two armies, 
with their respective bases: each 
being supplied from its own base, 
was of course under the necessity 
of preserving its own line of com- 
munication. That of Wellington 
was with Ostend by his right, and 
with Antwerp by his rear. That 
the communication with Ostend 
was very important to him, his 
continued jealousy for his own 
right testifies; but he was not 
wholly dependent on it. Now 
Blucher was wholly dependent on 
his communication with the Rhine 
at Cologne, by his own left. The 
farther back he:was driven in the 
direction of Brussels, the more that 
line was imperilled. The extent of 
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the danger may be estimated from 
what actually occurred. On_ the 
morning after the battle of Water- 
loo, Grouchy drove the ‘covering 
force of Thielemann from the Dyle, 
near Wavre. He was thus actually 
on the Prussian line of commanica- 
tion. Had Wellington relinquished 
the field before the arrival of the 
Prussians, Blucher would have beer 
in this disastrous position : his ally 
would have been in retreat on a 
divergent line; he would have been 
cat ‘from his own base, and the 
mass of the French would be ready 
to profit by the situation. Blu- 
cher’s movements, then, were more 
hampered by the accident of the 
direction of his base than those of 
Wellington. 

Again, the roads by which Wel- 
ington would move to reunite his 
fractions in rear of Quatre Bras, 
should he lose that point, were 
numerous and good. He could 
easily reunite, for instance, at Hal. 
But the roads in rear of Sombref, 
as’ we have said, were few and bad. 
Considering, then, the relative 
values of the two points of assem- 
blement, it appears that the loss of 
Blucher’s entails greater difficulty 
in moving towards his allv, because 
of the direction of his base; and 
also a longer circuit to reunite his 
fractions, on account of the nature 
of the roads in his rear. Hence, to 
seize Sombref would isolate the ar- 
mies far more effectually than to seize 
Quatre Bras, 

The ability of Napoleon’s plan 
should now be evident :—to throw 
his mass first on the Prussians, and 


secure their disintegration, as most - 


important ; then to follow them 
only with such a force as should 
embarrass their movements and re- 
tard their reunion, and to join his 
reserve to his other wing for move- 
ment on his grand aim, Brussels. 
Should Wellington bar the way, he 
would meet him singly, with a sa- 
perior force, and drive him back 
upon the coast. Should Welling- 
ton seek to reunite with Blacher 
farther back, Napoleon would seize 
Brussels, the political consequences 
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of which would be immense; and 
he could, moreover, be still inter- 
posed between the discomfited ar- 
mies of the Allies. Such, we say, 
was his excellent plan, as illastrated 


‘by his real movements, and by the 


circumstances we have described, 
which alone could render those 
movements judicious. And it was 
these circumstances which placed the 
Allied commaders at an unavoidable 
disadvantage, only neutralised by 
their tactical skill and immense de- 
termination. 

Now, the conception of an excel- 
lent plan is a great step to success. 
Bat something else is required— 
namely, execution, And for the 
execution of this design the main 
requisite was celerity of movement. 
It would be to little purpose to con- 
centrate the French army secretly, 
opposite the centre of the Allies, 
unless the advantage should be in- 
stantly followed up. Delay would 
neutralise it, and place the Allies in 
concert on his front and flunk for a 
united attack. 

Here, then, we have reached the 
point where we are first seriously 
at issue with M. Thiers. There 
have occurred previously some 
minor points to which we must 
except, but which only call for 
passing notice. He tells us, for 
instance, that Brussels was Wel- 
lington’s “base,” an error which 
one who aspires to be the historian 
of the campaign should be incap- 
able of. Classing Wellington and 
Blacher together, he tells us that 
they were inferior generals—which 
being, however, a matter of opinion, 
we will not dispute. But when he 
tells us that the motives which io- 
duced them to act with zeal against 
the common enemy were, in Blu- 
cher’s case, vindictiveness, in Wel- 
lingfon’s, ambition, we think M. 
Thiers passes out of the domain of 
opinion to violate notorious facts, 
And when he says that they com- 
mitted an error in extending their 
forces too widely, he shows that 
his national prejadices are much 
too strong for his military know- 
ledge, or he would have perceived 
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that the double necessity of cover- 
ing Brussels, and of also covering 
widely divergent lines of commu- 
nication, genge | this extension 
inevitable. It was a point in the 
necessary conditions of the cam- 
aign which was greatly to Napo- 
eon’s advantage. But M. Thiers, 
in order to exalt by contrast the 
genius of Napoleon, wishes to as- 
cribe the fact to the blunder of the 
opposing generals, and therefore 
makes a malicivous blunder himself. 
We concur in his appreciation of 
the energy and success with which 
the French army was concentrated 
unknown to the Allies; of the 
right selection of the point of at- 
tack; and of Wellington’s  tardi- 
ness to assemble his troops when 
the point menaced ovgbt not to 
have been doubtful. We agree 
also in his estimate of the excel- 
lence of the general plan; but we 
think his excuses for the failure of 
its execution both unreasonable and 
dis! onest. 

We bave stated what would have 
been the results had the French 
army bivouacked, on the night of 
the 15th, before Zieten in order of 
battle instead of in order of march, 
And we say that no effort should 
have been spared to bring it into 
that order. We say also that the 
measure was practicable. The por- 
tious of the army which had under- 
gone most fatigue, which had done 
all the fighting of the advance, and 
which had earliest quitted the 
bivouacs in the morning, were al- 
ready in the enemy’s front. But in 
rear of them the columns stretched 
backwards far beyond the Sambre, 
divisions and even corps not having 
yet passed the river. These por- 
tions of the army, then, without 
sharing the fighting, had marched 
a shorter distance than the heads 
of the columns. Their movements 
should have been continued to right 
and left of the front till they took 
their places in the line. All would 
then have been equally ready for 
action next day; and that they 
were not so is attributable only to 
Napoleon. For, to say that a gene- 
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ral is not accountable when his 
troops are not in the situations he 
would desire, is to say that he is 
responsible only for the conception 
of a plan, and to restrict materially 
the functions usually supposed to 
be attached to the command of an 
army. 

M. Thiers, therefore, says and re- 
peats that Napoleon did not wish to 
push the Prussians beyond Ligny, 
Having got them ov a field of battle, 
he wanted them to assemble there 
that he might beat them. T'o have 
overwhelmed Zieten alone, and pre- 
vented the junction of the other corps, 
casting them apart on divergent lines, 
would, according to M. Thiers, the 
great military historian, have been 
highly injadicious. 

We remember to bave heard of a 
certain squire who was annoyed one 
autumn by a pair of ravens that in- 
habited a spot pear his house. 
When a:ked why he did not shoot 
them, he replied that he preferred 
Waiting till they had young ones in 
the spring, when he would kill thém 
all together. Now, it seems to us 
that if Napoleon’s plan, as explained 
by M. Thiers, was judicious, then the 
squire’s plan was judicious also. 

Now, what are the facts? Napo- 
leon delayed so long that three 
Prussian cor;s were assembled on 
the field, giving an odds of more 
than 80,000 against 70,000 French, 
and but for Bulow’s misinterpreta- 
tion of orders, an accident on which 
Napoleon could not count, there 
would have been 116,000 against 
70,000. What more could the Prus- 
sian commander desire? Yet this 


>was the probable result of the. deep- 


laid plan expounded by M. Thiers. 
And on his own theory, indeed, the 
accident of Bulow’s absence from 
the field was rather to be deplored 
by Napoleon, as, of course, the more 
that could be brought there to be 
beaten the better. “74000 com- 
batants,” says our historian, with 
one of his fine flourishes, “ ought 
to assure to Napoleon the means of 
having nothing to fear from the 
Prussians "—meaning the whole of 
them. 
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Again we say, what are the facts? 
After a bloody battle Napoleon 
gained a victory so far as to remain 
master of the field. Bat he did not 
gain a victory so far as to disorgas- 
ise or rout the Prussians, or even to 
deprive them of any line they might 
choose to retreat by. They chose 
to retreat upon Wavre with their 
whole army, and thence to join 
Wellington at Waterloo. Such are 
the results which actually ensued 
from the prosecution of the crafty 
plan. Let the reader contrast them 
with those already enumerated, 
that would have followed from a 
concentration on the night of the 
15th, and an advance at daybreak. 
Let him remember also, that, though 
Napoleon was ready to fight superi- 
or numbers when he could not help 
it, yet that his whole theory of war 
was founded on being himseif sa- 
perior at the. decisive points, and 
by seizing such points, unhinging 
all the combinations of his adver- 
saries. ‘I’hen let him say whether 
he believes in M. Thiers when he 
tells us that Napoleon must not be 
blamed for failing to press matters 
at Ligny, because “there was one 
last consideration more conclusive 
than any other, which was, that on 
the side of Fleurus it was not so 
pressing to enter into action as at 
Quatre Bras, because at Quatre Bras 
it was necessary to hasten to bar the 
road to the English, while in ad- 
vance of Fleurus, on the contrary, 
it was expedient to let the Prus-° 
sians issue in order to have the 
opportunity s of fighting them on 
ground the most advantageous for- 
us. Doubtless the battle should not 
be delivered too late if it was de- 
sired to have time to render it de- 
cisive ; but it was of little import- 
ance whether it was delivered in 
the afternoon or the morning.” 

Our estimate differs so much 
from that of M. Thiers, that we 
think it was folly worth Blucher’s 
while to sustain a defeat and heavy 
loss for the advantage of being able 
to move on Wavre with his whole 
army, as he did after the action. 
And we think M. Thiers’s attempt 
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to excuse his hero, only shows that 
he has not sufficient military know- 
ledge to give plausibility to his 
inventions. 

Napoleon had, as we have said, 
adopted a plan admirably suited to 


circumstances. But he failed not 
in the execution alone. He mis- 
apprehended inexcusably the cir- 


cumstances that actually existed. 
On the morning of the 16th he per- 
sisted in believing that only one 
Prussian corps was before him, that 
of Zieten. . At eight o’clock that 
morning be caused the following 
remarkable despatch to be sent to 
Ney, who commanded the left wing: 
*I shall be at Fleurus, in person, 
before noon,” he wrote from Char- 
leroi; ‘“‘I1 shall attack the enemy 
there if I encounter him, and shall 
clear the road as far as Gembloux” 
(Gembloux is several miles beyond 
Ligny). “There, after what may 
happen, I shall choose my course, 
pertiaps at three in the afternoon, 
perhaps this evening. My intention 
is that immediately after I shall 
have taken my part, you will be 
ready to march on Brussels; I will 
support you with the Guard which 
will be at Flearus or Sombref,” (the 
Guard as reserve would be in rear 
of the general line), “and I shall 
desire to reach Brussels to-morrow 
morning.” So that while M. Thiers 
tells us Napoleon’s plan was to 
draw all the Prussians on to the 
field of Ligny that he might dispose 


of them at one blow, Napoleon 
himself says that he anticipates 
advancing several miles beyond 


Ligny, and is doubtful if be shal 
meet with any opposition on the 
way, and that he expects to be in 
Brussels next morning. In the 
mean time the Prussian corps of 
Pirch had joined Zieten’s at eer 
at six in the morning, and Thiele- 
mann’s from Namer arrived about 
noon. Thus, though Bulow was 
then, owing to his own error, thirty 
miles off, yet the juuction of the 
whole Prussian army was certain. 
But why did not Wellington and 
Blacher both retire without fight- 
ing, to concentrate before Brussels, 
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as they cid after the battles of the 
16th? Because Blucher expected 
important aid from Wellington in 
the coming battle of Ligny: and 
Wellington promised tbat aid, in 
ignorance of the force which Ney 
was bringing against himself. 

About noon Napoleon reached 
Fleurus, and reconuoitered the ene- 
my, but to so little purpose that, 
at two o’clock, he sent another de- 
spatch to Ney, to the following 
effect: “The enemy has reunited 
a corps of troops between Sombref 
and Bry, and at half-past two 
Marshal Grouchy will attack it with 
the 3d and 4th corps.” 

It might naturally be expected 
that documents so important as 
these would not be overlooked by 
apy historian, great or little, even 
for the sake of a favourite theory, 
the darling of a literary old age, 
attained in twenty volumes of mis- 
representation. Here is M. Thiers’s 
summary of the whole of that part 
of the despatch, written at eight 
o’clock, which relates to Napo- 
poleon’s anticipations respecting the 
enemy in his own front. “ He an- 
nounced to him (Ney) that he 
was just setting out for Fleurus, 
where the Prussians appeared to be 
deploying, in order to deliver battle, 
if they should resist, or to march on 
Brussels, if they should retreat fight- 
ing.” And of the second despatch, 
the only record he preserves is this: 
“At two o'clock he had despatched 
a@ message to Ney, to announce that 
he was about to attack the Prussian 
army established in front of Som- 
bref, and that Ney on his side must 
push back whatever force was at 
Quatre Bras, and then execute a 
movement to the rear, in order to 
take the Prussians in reverse.” And 
of N«poleon’s view of the situation 
he coolly says, “From the top of 
this: observatory (a windmill) Na- 
poleon preceived very distinctly the 
30,000 men of Zieten arrayed, part 
in the villages of St. Amand and of 
Ligny, part on the slope in rear, 
and beyond, on the great road of 
Namur to Brussels, the corps of 
Pirch, equal in number to Zieten’s, 
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and finally, the troops of Thielemann, 
which, arriving from Namar, began 
to garnish the slopes opposite our 
extreme right. He estimated this 
army at about 90,000 men, and he 
erred but slightly, for there were in 
reality 88,000, owing to the slight 
losses of the preceding day.” No- 
thing is said of the “ one corps ” men- 
tioned in the despatch written two 
hours later, which Grouchy was to 
attack with two corps, numbering 
together 33,000 men. Naughty M. 
Thiers ! 

In a note, he remarks that severe 
judges have reproached Napoleon 
for the delays in the morning of 
the 16th. But we need hardly say 
that M. Thiers finds in those delays 
nothing requiring excuse, since they 
were necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of his version of Napoleon’s 
plan. As for the delays of the 
afternoon, “much more to be re- 
gretted,” those, he says, “are due 
to accident or to the faults of com- 
manders of corps, independent of 
the general-in-chief,” whoever these 
imaginary culprits may be. ‘“‘ We 
repeat,” he says, ‘‘always, that if 
there is little to cause concern when 
Napoleon’s policy is criticised, so 
commonly open as it is to criticism, 
it is necessary to look closer in 
criticising the operations of a cap- 
tain so accomplished in all parts of 
his art.” From which, as we infer, 
having formerly proved that Na- 
poleon was a great soldier because 
he made no blunders, be now pro- 
ceeds to argue that Napoleon could 
not make blunders because he was 
a great soldier. On such grounds, 
if permitted, we would undertake 
to establish a much more difficult 
proposition. We would even be 
bold enough to assert that M. Thiers 
is a trustworthy historian, We 
should begin by finding, if possible, 
some portion of his works in which 
there were no misstatements. Quot- 
ing these, we should say, “ Here is a 
veracious historian, who never mis-. 
states.” And when misrepresenta- 
tions should be subsequently im- 
puted, we should say, “It is not 
necessary to argue about these—we 
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have already confuted them by 
proving M. Thiers to be a veracious 
historian.” 

He then proceeds to describe the 
battle of Ligny. “The Prussians,” 
he says, “deploying before us, 
showed themselves every instant 
more numerous;”’ which. was re- 
markable, if Napoleon, after a survey, 
had already over-estimated their 
numbers. However, without fol- 
lowing the details, there are two 
points requiring especial notice. 
The one relates to the futile move- 
ments of D’Erlon’s corps; the 
other to the manner in which the 
field of Ligny was finally won. 

D’Erlon’s, on the morning of the 
16th, formed one of the two corps 
of the left wing under Ney, and bis 
troops followed those of Reille on 
the road from the Sambre to Quatre 
Bras. As we have seen, up to two 
o’clock, Napoleon did not suppose 
that D’Erlon would be necessary 
either to himself or to Ney. He 
imagined that two corps would 
amply suffice to insure the accom- 
plishment of his designs on the 
Prussians, and that the head of 
Ney’s column would easily occupy 
Quatre Bras. But when he found 
that he was about to engage superior 
numbers at Ligny, he sent a mes- 
senger to draw D’Erlon towards 
the Prussian right flank. Thither 
he accordingly bent his steps, but 
was at first mistaken for an enemy 
by the French troops on the left; 
and when the mistake was rectified, 
and he was about to enter into 
action, a peremptory order from 
Ney recalled him to Quatre Bras. 
That the countermarch of so im- 
portant a corps as D’Erlon’s should 
have escaped the notice of Napoleon 
is impossible. The conclusion is 
that he acquiesced in it, Having 
exercised no influence on the field 
of Ligny, it arrived at Quatre Bras 
too late to aid Ney. “ He had,” says 
M. Thiers, “ marched all the time to 
arrive nowhere, in spite of an un- 
paralleled zeal, rendered  unavail- 
ing by the fatality that hovered at 
this moment over our affairs.” 


But where is the fatality? Had 
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he been ordered up to St. Amand 
when the ‘Prussians were concen- 
trating, he would have arrived in 
time to take a decisive part. Direct- 
ed against the right flank, the really 
important point of the field, the 
Prussians must either have retreated 
(not upon Wavre) by daylight under 
a pursuit, or their right and centre 
could have been crushed by the 
combined flank movements of D’Er- 
lon and the Guard; and that he 
was not ordered up in time was 
owing to Napoleon’s misconception 
of the situation. He imagined that 
he could move at his leisure on 
Sombref and Quatre Bras. But he 
had no right to think so; for neither 
Blacher nor Wellington, though 
they had force enough to oppose 
him, had so many troops concentra- 
ted as the time admitted of. Bulow, 
bat for his own error, would have 
taken part in the battle of the 16th, 
and it is indisputable that Welling- 
ton, did not display his accustomed 
sagacity and energy in assembling 
his army. Fate evidently cannot be 
made a scapegoat here. But it is 
the Thiers’ doctrine, and the’ French 
doctrine generally, that when the 
French succeed, it is owing to the 
genius of Napoleon and the valour 
of the army, and that when they fail 
it is “ fatality.” 

The other point that calls for 
comment is the manner in which 
the battle was decided. It some- 
times happens, that in order to 
obtain a decisive result, it is suffi- 
cient to repulse the enemy in @ 
pitched battle—as, for instance, 
when that enemy is advancing to 
relieve a fortress. Thos Almeida 
was the prize of the victor after 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onor, though 
the French army suffered no severe 
disaster. But at other times, and 
indeed generally, it is not sufficient 
merely to defeat the enemy, but 
there is a way of defeating bim 
which will entail greater advantages 
than the victory. At Ligny the 
battle, like any other incident of 
the campaign, was to be made con- 
ducive to the general plan, which 
was, to separate the Prussians from 
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the English. Therefore the deci- 
sive point for Napoleon, and that 
which at first he made his aim, was 
the right wing of the Prussians, by 
defeating which he would drive 
the remainder in retreat on a diver- 
gent line, while his own victorious 
left wing would effectually bar all 
communication between the Allies. 
But the same extremity of the 
battie-field was also the decisive 
point for Blacher when he sought to 
take the offensive, for there would 
he, if successful, cut Napoleon 
from Ney and from Charleroi, agd 
secure the co-operation of Welling- 
ton; and there, consequently, bad 
he massed his troops. Finding the 
Prussian right too strong, there- 
fore, to be forced, Napoleon, de- 
spairiog of gaining the battle in 
the way he would, sought, as the 
next best course, to gain it as he 
could ; and seeing that Blucher had 
- fatally weakened his centre to re- 
inforce his right, he broke in there 
with the Guard. In the mujority 
of battles, there are but three or four 
courses of action to be considered, 
and of ‘these one or two will be 
speedily rejected as impracticable. 
The course of the action wili prove 
whether the plan adopted be likely 
to succeed —if it be not, then the 
choice of alternatives will be very 
narrow, and it can seldom happen 
that they have not been considered 
beforehand, because battles are de- 
cided mostly by the movement of 
masses, and to operate mainly either 
by right, centre, or left, or by a 
combination of these, are all the 
possibilities which the case will 
present. At Ligny, as we have 
said, the Prussian right was the 
decisive point, and that was im- 
practicable; the Prussian left pro- 
mised only results so indecisive 
that Napoleon bad merely made 
demonstrations against it without 
engaging; the village of Ligny 
had been proved, by frigttful car- 
nage, impregnable; there remained 
the alternative of pushing with the 
reserve past the village, and thus 
turning it, and breaking through 
between the centre and left wing. 
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But M. Thiers seems to imagine 
that there is room at the close of a 
battle for vast efforts of im»gination 
and invention, for he tells us, with 
reference to this manceuvre, that 
Napoleon “ proved once more the 
inexhaustible fertility of his re- 
sources on: the field of battle.” It 
is thus, by flourishes and vague de- 
clamation, that military writers so 
often confuse plain matters, and, b 
affected admiration of what they do 
not understand, drive the student to 
despair or unbelief. An inevitable 
alternative is a splendid inspiration 
—an obvious resource is a fine com- 
bination — a measure indis;ensable 
to any plan at all is wonderful fore- 
sight—and so on, to the ivjary and 
discredit of military art. “There “is 
no room for inspirations when the 
alternatives are so few. The real 
qualities evinced in conducting 
successfully the progress of an 
action are——cool and steady judg 
ment to recognise, under the heavy 
responsibility, the true course — a 
quality which practice will supply 
or largely augment, — and prompt 
decision to act decisively in cir- 
cumstances so fleeting, which is pro- 
bably in the main a natural gift. 
And though Napoleon was not 80 
great a tactician as a_ strategist, 
trasting often for victory to sheer 
expenditure of men, such as few 
geverals, responsible to their coun- 
try, can sanction; yet we may allow 
him these qualities in a high degree, 
and applaud him with more reason 
than is to be found in the raptures 
of his eulogist. 

We have thus reviewed failure 
after failure in Napoleon’s excellent 
plan of campaign. Bat the list 
does not end here. Procrastina- 
tion and indecision, so foreign to 
the character of the conqueror of 
other days, are still conspicuous in 
his actions, After a victory should 
come the immediate pursuit. But 
while the French lay down to sleep, 
and Napoleon retired to Fleurus, 
the Prussian army, unmolested, re- 
tired in good order, corps after 
corps, upon Wavre, gathering up 
Bulow coming from Hannut as 
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they passed, so that dawn saw the 
rearguard of Thiclemann’s covering 
force filing from the field. M, 
Thiers says the French, after march- 
ing and fighting all day, were too 
weary to pursue. He seems to im- 
agine that the Prussian army arriv- 
ed on the field in coaches and sedan 
chairs, and was carried off in a 
similar way. It is difficult else to 
see how they had less reason to be 
fatigned than the French. Routed 
and disbanded troops flying for their 
lives, and flinging away arms and ac- 
coutrements, may, it is true, escape 
pursuit; bat the Prussian retreat was 
orderly and regular, and an army 
as sirong as that which fought at 
Ligny was assembled on the 17th 
around Wavre. Not only were they 
unmolested during the night, but 
till the afternoon of next day no 
attempt was made at _ pursuit. 
“One could not refuse the soldiers,” 
says M. Thiers, “some hours to clean 
their arms, to make their soup, and, 
in fact, to breathe.’ But there 
comes this question: If the cam- 
paign, as must be admitted, could 
ovly, in default of numbers, be suc- 
cessful through extraordinary efforts, 
why was it begun if only ordinary 
effurts were to be made? The 
French were making their soup ayd 
breathing till three o’clock next 
afternoon, while on the one side the 
Prussians were effecting a concen- 
trated retreat, and on the other, the 
Duke of Wellington was withdraw- 
ing from a situation which a little 
more energy on the part of Napoleon 
might have rendered véry disastrous. 

Thus the result of M. Thiers’s 
notable plan for trapping the Prus- 
sian army was to permit them to 
effect those movements which it 
was the grand object of Napoleon 
to prevent. 

Kuowing absolutely nothing of 
the direction in which his 70,000 
enemies had retired from the field, 
but blindly indulging the belief 
that they had gone the way he 
wished — namely, towards Namur 
and Liege-—- Napoleon spent the 
day at Ligny in inspecting the 
field, visiting the wounded, talk- 


ing politics, and reviewing and ha- 
ranguing his troops. M. Thiers, 
indulging a delightful vision, as if 
“destiny” and “fatality” had not 
been disagreeably hostile, seems for 
& moment to have taken the imagi- 
nary for the real; for he tells us, 
“the Prussians being out ‘of the 
question, for two or three days at 
least (this on the 17th,) there re- 
mained only the English to find 
and beat.” There were more than 
100,000 English, he tells ug (as if 
all Wellington’s troops bad been 
availablé tor the field), and “ to beat 
these Napoleon must have at least 
75,000 French.” Cheered by such 
prospects as these, the Emperor 
shared in the relaxation of his vic- 
torious troops, while the generals 
trained in bis school whispered and 
wondered; and Vandamme, as Ool- 
onel Charras tells us, did not scruple 
to say that the Napoleon whom 
they had known existed no longer. 

In this opinion of Vandamme we 
concur. We fully believe that had 
Napoleon been at forty-six what he 
was at thirty-six the course of the 
campaign would have been very 
different. At daylight on the 16th 
the French army, already in order 
of battle, would have crushed Zie- 
ten and seized Sombref. Pirch and 
Thielemano would have recoiled on 
the Namur road seeking to join 
Bulow. The French right wing 
would have been pushed forward 
that day to attack Bulow, and to 
prevent the concentration of the 
Prussians, with instructions proba- 
bly to return towards Napoleon by 
Wavre when its mission should be 
sufficiently accomplished. Kept fully 
informed of every stage in the oper- 
ations of Wellington and Ney, the 
main body of the French, andimin- 
ished by the losses of a great battle, 
would have meved also that day 
on Quatre Bas, leaving a corps at 
Sombref, to bar the way against a 
possible return of the Prussians, 
and to be ready either to aid the 
right wing or follow the Hmperor. 
Wellington, threatened in front and 
flank, could, at the best, only hope 
to retreat on the night of the 16tb, 
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too fortunate if that retreat could 
be effected safely. He wouid be 
either ignorant of the Prussian 
movements, or must know that a 
junction with Biucher must be dis- 
tant and uncertain. Under such 
circumstances he would probably 
have fallen back towards his base, 
uncovering Brussels. These would 
have been immense advantages, and 
the Rhine frontier would have been 
almost in Napoleon’s grasp. 

Now gthese, the fruits of excep- 
tional skill and energy, Napoleon 
assumed to be his without the neces- 
sary efforts. He and Ney received 
no other news of each other’s doings 
than the roar of the cannonade. 
His orders to Ney were extremely 
vague, and founded ona false con- 
jecture —so were those to Grouchy. 
Is there evidence here of uncommon 
military genius, or even of common 
precaution? At nine o’clock he 
sends to tell Ney that the Prussians 
are routed and pursued on the roads 
of Liege and Namur. _ This, of 
course, our historian ignores, and 
tells us, instead, that ‘Grouchy, 
whose duty it was to pursue Bilu- 
cher on Wavre, would be marching 
at about four leagues, as the crow 
flies, from Napoleon, moving on 
Waterloo ;” and that “bis part was 
an easy one, since he had merely 
to manoeuvre before 88,000 Prus- 
sians with 34,000 French.” 

Colonel Charras accounts for the 
inaction of Napoleon by saying that 
he was old before his time. Cares 
and disease had, he says, deeply 
injured his vigorous organisation. 
He had become undecided and 
garrulous; instead of his old tena- 
city, be showed now only an obsti- 
nacy, often disastrous, in seeing 
things not as they were, but as he 
wished them to be. All this M. 
Thiers resolutely disputes, or rather, 
we should say, denies, for he offers 
but few arguments beyond telling 
us that it is impossible that a man 
of such reputation, and who could 
spend seventeen hours in the sad- 
die, should be deficient in energy. 
The question, however, unfortu- 
nately for M. Thiers, is not how 
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many hours were spent in the sad- 
dle, but to what purpose they were 
80 spent, 

Our own impression—and, of 
course, nothing beyond an impres- 
sion can be quoted at this day or 
hereafter —- is, that his extraordinary 
and isolated career had produced a 
state of mind equally extraordinary. 
He had long been accustomed to 
consider destiny as his ally. His 
theories and provisions had been 
fultilled with marvellous exactitude 
almost throughout his career. His 
capacity for forming sound plans 
was not only undiminished but 
augmented by experience. And he 
had come to believe — first, that 
what he foresaw must come to pass; 
and, secondly, as a corollary to this, 
that the events which formed the 
steps in his plan must happen as 
he would wish them to  bappen. 
And he was now inured to playing 
for such tremendous stekes, and 
latterly, in such desperate circum- 
stances, that he had come to look on 
men and nations only as counters, 
To a kind of blind fatalism, then, he 
added a carelessness of his instru- 
ments, Use had long dulled him to 
the horrors of the battle-tield; for 
him the dead, as Lady Macbeth 
says, were but as pictures. Hence 
his indifference to the expenditure 
of human material, and his dimi- 
nished efforts to compensate for it 
by skill and precaution; for as he 
leaned heavier on fate, he relied 
less and less on genius and fore- 
sight. 

As M. Thiérs will admit no fail- 
ure of ability in his hero, it is some- 
times necessary for him to look for 
some others, besides destiny, on 
whom to cast the blame, when 
blunders are evident, and he fiads 
these in the two commanders of 
the wings successively detuched. At 
two o'clock Grouchy was sent in 
pursuit of the Prussians; his orders 
being to prevent their rallying, and 
never to let them out of his sight: 
how practicable this was we may 
estimate by remembering that 
90,000 men in good order were 
then at or near Wavre. But to 
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render Grouchy in great degree re- 
sponsible for the disaster of Water- 
loo, it was necessary to show that 
he was instructed specially to inter- 
ose between Napoleon and the 
russians. M. Thiers, therefore, 
quotes an eye-witness to prove that 
Napoleon ordered him viva voce 
“to communicate always with him 
by his left.” Now this eye-witness 
we do not believe — first, because 
Bertrand’s written order to Grouchy 
desires him to communicate direct- 
ly by the paved road of Namur; 
secondly, because the same order 
shows Napoleon to have been still 
under the delusion that Blucher 
was making for his base, in which 
case Grouchy following him could 
not but interpose between him and 
Napoleon, Again, M. Thiers tells 
us that the light cavalry, flanking 
the march of Napoleon from Ligny 
to Quatre Bras, found evidence, in 
the trampled corn- fields, that a 
Prussian corps had passed towards 
Wavre, and that the Emperor sent 
the news to Grouchy. This also we 
disbelieve — first, because all the 
evidence shows that the first intel- 
ligence (and that . incorrect) ob- 
tained by Grouchy of the Prussian 
movements was at ten that night, 
from his own inquiries at Gem- 
bloux; secondly, because, had Na- 
poleon known that a Prussian 
corps was moving on Wavre, his 
proper and probable course would 
have been to have it pursued by 
the shortest line, in order to pre- 
vent it from joining Wellington, 
and that line was not by Gembloux. 
How, indeed, could Grouchy be 
depended on to communicate by 
his left with Napoleon when this 
Prussian corps was between them? 
As the perplexity of Grouchy 
was caused by the misconceptions 
and vague orders of Napoleon him- 
self, so was the doubtful and inde- 
cisive operation of the left wing on 
the 16th under Ney. But the 
character of Ney or of Grouchy, 


the facts of the case, the probabili-- 


ties, all are as nothing to our great 
historian, compared with the neces- 
sity of saving a reputation which 
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must be like that of Czsar’s wife. 
We will proceed to state first his 
view and then ours of the delin- 
quency of Ney. 

What M. Thiers’s real opinion, if 
he has one, of the importance of 
occupying Quatre Bras may be, it 
is impossible to say, because he 
gives us two, one directly contra- 
dicting the other. He tells us that, 
while matters were not pressing on 
the side of Ligny, every minute was 
of importance towards Quatre Bras. 
He pours out vials of wrath on Ney 
for not seizing that point on the 
15th; then for not attacking earlier 
on the 16th; finally, when he did 
attack, for not pressing on more 
boldly. From all this, and from 
other specific remarks, we should 
infer that he thought Quatre Bras 
the most important point of the 
two. Did he not, after describing 
the battle, aver that though only 
one of the two points had been 
gained, that had been sufficient for 
the purpose? From all which we 
conclude that his ideas on the sub- 
ject are very confused. However, 
the reproaches he casts on Ney are 
quite unmistakable. He charges 
him with being feverish and agi- 
tated, no longer himself, a prey to 
apprehension, and laments  inces- 
santly that he did not execute Na- 
poleon’s orders by seizing Quatre 
Bras, orders which it did not be- 
come him, a subordinate, to dispute. 
He tells us also that Napoleon was 
angry with Ney both on the 15th 
and 16th for not pushing on, and 
that the soldiers, observing their 
interview on the 17th, remarked to 
each other that Redface, as they 
called Ney, had had a good trim- 
ming. 

We have already detailed our 
reasons for thinking Sombref the 
more important point of the two. 
And the best proof that Napoleon 
thought so is that he moved thither 
the mass of his army. Had _ the 
disintegration of the English been 
his first consideration, he might on 
the 15th have moved his centre and 
left wing on Quatre Bras, while his 
right wing only followed Zieten. 
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He could thus have occupied Quatre 
Bras securely, with a force far be- 
yond what Wellington could as 
semble there, and after thus forcing 
him to concentrate elsewhere, could 
have moved in a more decisive 
manner against Blucher by _ the 
Namur road on the 16th, effectually 
cutting him both from Wellington 
and from Wavre. 

The reader may possibly be dis- 
posed to ask why the same man- 
cauvre which M. Thiers maintains 
was so judicious against the Prus- 
sians—viz., that of permitting them 
to assemble in order that they 
might be beaten altogether — should 
not also be judicious on the part of 
Ney against the English. If M. 
Thiers answers that it was because 
of the inferiority of Ney’s force as 
compared with Wellington’s, we 
answer, first, that the same reason 
would much more imperatively for- 
bid Ney to advance into. the midst 
of this superior force than to await 
it; and, secondly, that the same 
reason should have prevented Na- 
oleon from awaiting Blucher, who, 
had Bulow come up as expected, 
would have had thirty thousand 
more men with which to turn the 
scale on a field where, without 
them, be barely ceded the victory. 
But perhaps M. Thiers, without 
arguing the case on its merits, 
would say that it was Ney’s bnsi- 
ness to obey Napoleon’s orders, 
To this we reply that a commander 
intrusted with such a large com- 
mand, and exposed to contingencies 
s0 varivus, and receiving none bat 
general instructions from his chief, 
must be considered to possess some 
discretionary power. Now, Napo- 
leon’s orders to Ney were given, as 
we have seen, under the false im- 
pression that Sombref and Quatre 
Bras would be occupied with little 
or no opposition, and that Brussels 
wonld be open to the French, and 
attainable in a single march. If 
ever, then, a chief in Ney’s po-ition 


is perfectly justified in using dis-: 


cretionary power, it is when his in- 
structions prove to have been given 
from a false estimate of the facts. 
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We say, then, that he was right to 
use his discretion, and we say, also, 
that he used his discretion rightly 
with caution in advancing. His 
wing towards Quatre Bras fulfilled 
a double object. It not only “ con- 
tained” or fully occupied Welling- 
ton, +o as to prevent him from aid- 
ing Blacher, but it covered Charle- 
roi and the line of communication 
with France, Now we say that to 
risk this force in the midst of the 
enemy's corps, by oceupying Quatre 
Bras, where it would be exposed at 
once to the English from Brussels, 
the English from the direction of 
Nivelles, and the Prussians from 
Sombref— that is, on front and on 
both flanks—would have been mad- 
ness. And it would have been no 
le-s perilous on the 16th; for Ney 
knew from Reille at Gosselies that 
the Prussian light cavalry were still 
at Fleuras that morniog, and that 
Prassian colamus were forming to- 
wards Ligny. If the reader will 
look at the map, he will see in a 
moment what Ney’s condition would 
have been had he pushed forward 
on Genappe in these circumstances, 
The head of his colamn would have 
met Picton and Brunswick coming 
from Brussels, On his flank would 
have been the divisions of Cooke 
and A'ten from Enoghien aod Braine; 
and on his flank and rear the Prus- 
sian army at Ligny. Still less would 
it have been judicious to advance 
when the cannon of Ligny told him 
of the magnitude of the conflict 
there, for, if Napoleon should be 
defeated, Ney was lost. 

We are very far from meaning 
that, had Sombref been occupied 
as easily as Napoleon anticipated, 
it would not have been judicious to 
occupy Quatre Bras also, and to 


push forward on Genappe. Bat 
the circamstanves would in that 
case have been totally different. 


Ney would have had nothivg to 
fear from the Prussians, and sup- 
ported by the reserve of Nap leon, 
he might even have occupied the 
janction cf the roads on the field of 
Waterloo, and forced Wellington to 
concentrate elsewhere. But at the 
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hour when Sombref was’ gained, 
Wellington’s. continued _ reinforce- 
men's had rendered Ney’s attack 
hopeless. 

Whether Ney had or had not oc- 
cupied Quatre Bras, Wellington 
would have attacked him there as 
soon as his numbers permitted, for 
Blucher stood to fight in expecta- 
tion of aid from his ally The con- 
ditions of the situation of the two 
armies were reciprocal. Two frac- 
tions of the Allies (considering them 
as a whole) were opposed to two 
fractions of the French. The ob- 
ject of each of the four fractions 
was to defeat the force in front, and 
then full on the flank of the other 
hostile foree. To insure victory, it 
was not necessary that both frac- 
tions of one side should be abso- 
lutely victorious. It was sufficient 
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greatest importance that it should 
not be.” And he goes on to lament 
that Ney, from his “ feverish agita- 
tion,” had not made such disposi- 
tions, as, in the opinion of M. Thiers, 
would infallibly bave won the 
battle of Quatre Bras—a_ success 
which, he observes, “would have 
greatly abated the pride of the Eng- 
lish.” Certainly, to turn victory in- 
to defeat, is to abate the pride of the 
victors; but the remark partaking 
of the nature of a truism, is scarcely 
distinguished - by the profundity 
that should mark the great histo- 
rian. But Ney’s delinquencies did 
not end with the battle. Napoleon, 
our historian says, expected him to 
march in the morning “aux Ang- 
lais;’ and as there was but one 
way, that of Qnatre Bras, it was for 
Ney, who was there already, to de- 


that one fraction should force its «file first; and as he had near 40,000 


enemy to retreat, while the other 
should hold its ground; for, in that 
case, the other fraction of the enemy 
must retreat also. Thus, Blucher 
being defeated and driven back, 
Wellington, though he had held bis 
ground and was superior to Ney, 
must fall » back also, lest Napoleon 
and Ney should combine to attack 
him. Had Blacher held his ground 
and Wellington been defeated, the 
Prussians must have retreated for 
fear of a similar combination. Had 
Wellington driven Ney upon the 
Sambre, and Blucher held his 
ground at Ligny, Napoleon mast 
have fallen back or been ruined. 
And had Blucher defeated Napo- 
leon, Ney must bave saved himself 
by a precipitate retreat. « 

We say, therefore, that in hold- 
ing his ground against Wellington, 
preventing him from attacking Na- 
poleon, and covering the line by 
Obarleroi, Ney was doing all that 
was desirable or practicable ; and 
we have no doubt that Napoleon 
was perfectly satisfied with bim at 
the time, whatever censures he may 
have uttered at St. Helena. 

However, M. Thiers tells us that 
time was ‘“deplorably lost on the 
evening of the 15th and half the 
16th — lost then when it was of the 


men to pass by one issue, it was 
certain that, by arriving at nine or 
ten in the morning at Quatre Bras, 
Napoleon would be just in time to 
defile after him. The reader would 
naturally infer from this that the 
road was open to Ney, and that he 
had nothing ‘to do but to advance, 
and is surprised to remember that 
there was a slight obstacle in the 
way — namely, Wellingtou’s army. 
The English general held his 
ground in the morning till he had 
certain intelligence of Blacher’s_re- 
treat. Then, feeling fully the pre- 
carious nature of his position should 
Napoleon join Ney, he began a re- 
markably well-conducted retreat. 
He muiotained his outposts and 
their supports, and disposed Alten 
to screen the movement; behind 
the barrier thus stretched between 
him and his adversary he withdrew 
his army through the narrow defile 
of Genappe. Ney judiciously re- 
mained quiet; for to precipitate 
Wellingtow’s retreat would be to 
deprive Napoleon of the opportu- 
nity of attacking his flank; while 
to renew the battle of the day be- 
fore might be fatal to Ney before 
his chief could aid him, Wondering, 
no doubt, why that chief delayed his 
coming, he kept his pvusition at 
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Frasne_ till Napoleon’s advanced 
guard approached, and he received 
orders to press the British rear. 
Vivian’s light cavalry manceuvred 
admirably to keep off the pressure, 
but could scarcely have escaped 
without loss but for a tremendous 
downfall of rain, which rendered 
the ground impracticable for the 
rapid movement of the pursuing 
horsemen. 

We have already noted how use- 
lessly Napoleon had spent the in- 
terval which Wellington had em- 
ployed so well; but his indefati- 
gable apologist insists on account- 
ing for the time, and explaining 
how judicious and inevitable was 
each piece of procrastination. He 
was up, he tells us, at five, and eager 
to march upon the English; but 
the distance to the forest of Soignies 
was so small that it was impossible 
to reach the British general by speed, 
and an encounter with him must 
take ‘place at his pleasure, because, 
if he intended to pass through the 
forest to join the Prussians behind 
it, all the speed that could be used 
would only hasten his retreat, with- 
out the chance of overtaking him. 
But, if this were the case, it may 
be asked, why should Ney be blamed 
for not pressing on? And if the 
troops who fought at Ligny were in 
need of rest, why should not the 
same excuse avail. those of Ney, who, 
for the numbers engaged, lost a 
larger proportion than Napoleon’s, 
while D’Erlon’s corps, though it 
had not fought, had been marching 
incessantly till nightfall? No an- 
swer to such objections is supplied 
by M. Thiers, 

At seven, as he says, Napoleon 
visited Ligny— while M. Charras, 
on the other hand, tells us, be did 
not set out from Fleurus till be- 
tween eight and nine He then 
distributed rewards and praise to 
the soldiers — well-earned, says the 
historian, who alse observes that 
in such a case gratitude is good 
policy. Then the soldiers cheered 
the Emperor; “the mere sight of 
him transported them, and _ repaid 


them for their dangers and suffer- 
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ings. Oertainly the time is not lost 
which is consecrated to’ satisfying 
and maintaining such sentiments, ” 
However, while the French soldiers 
were admiring the Emperor, the 
Prussian soldiers were concentrat- 
ing on Wavre, and the English on 
Waterloo. Then he visited the vil- 
lages of St. Amand and Ligny, talked 
to the wounded, and made a conci- 
liatory speech to the Prussian officers 
who had fallen into his hands, with 
a view of “calming the passions 
of Germany should victory be yet 
faithful to him for twenty - four 
hours.” ‘Then he walked about to 
await the result of the reconnois- 
sance directed towards Quatre Bras, 
As the communication between him 
and Ney had never been interrupted 
by the enemy, there was not the 
slightest reason why he should not 
have been informed every half hour 
of all that could be discovered of 
Wellington’s movements. How- 
ever, “preserving his accustomed 
freedom of mind, he conversed with 
his generals on many subjects — of 
war, of politica, of the parties which 
divided France, of the Royalists, 
of the Jacobins—appearing well 
pleased with what had occurred in 
the two days, and hoping still more 
from those which were to follow.” 
In fact, in ordinary parlance, he gos- 
siped and twaddled and loitered ; 
not exactly the way in which an 
energetic general might be expected 
to improve the shining hour, for 
not employing which to the utmost 
advantage his lieutenants are ac- 
cused of unpardonable negligence. 

At last he began to move, and 
united against Wellington 70,000 
men; while the English general 
had, as M. Thiers tells us, 75,000. 
Siborne gives the strength of the 
French as 69,000, Charras as 72,000, 
and Siborne numbers the English 
at 68,000. His estimate, he says, 
is founded on the following autho- 
rity: the numbers of the British, 
from Wellington's despatches, of 
the artillery, from the Ordnance 
Department, of the King’s German 
Legion and tlie Hanoverian troops, 
from returns compiled e¢under the 
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direction of the Hanoverian mili- 
tury authorities — of the Brunswick 
troops, from information furnished 
by Lieut.-General Von Herzberg of 
that service—of the Nassau Troops, 
from the general who commanded 
them — of the Dutch-Belgian troops, 
from the Dutch government. Until 
M. Thiers can produce better autho- 
rity for his version, we shall con- 
tinue to confide in Siborne in this 
particular. 

The necessity which M. Thiers is 
under of augmenting the force of 
the English, is to be accounted for 
in this way. In the battles of Ligny 
and Quatre Bras, it was for the in- 
terests of French glory to represent 
French losses as insignificant com- 
pared with those of the enemy. 
But this course is not entirely with- 
out inconvenience ; for, of course, 
the fewer Frenchmen disabled in 
these actions, the more would be left 
to fight at Waterloo, where, above 
all things, it is incumbent on a 
patriotic historian to represent Na- 
poleon as fighting against odds. 
Now the numbers of Napoleon’s 
army having been stated at the out- 
set, and his losses patriotically di- 
minished, the inquiring reader will 
find, that even the 70,000 men allot- 
ted by M. Thiers to Napoleon and 
Ney will not account for the French 
army, after deducting Grouchy’s 
wing. Therefore it was necessary 
to augment the numbers of the 
Allies; and as Wellington had a 
considerable portion of his troops 
employed in garrisons and detach- 
ments, it was easy, after stating his 
full effective force at 105,000, to say 
that 75,000 of these were at Water- 
loo. And M. Thiers shows that he 
can employ at need not only the 
suggestto falsi, but the supprcssio 
vert; for he forgets altogether to 
note the important fact, that the 
French throughout the battle were 
superior to Wellington by nearly a 
hundred guns. 

The battle of Quatre Bras was 
begun by detachments on each side, 
who were successively reinforced 
from the rear. Wellington, so late 
as eleven in the morning of the 16th, 
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imagined that the whole French 

army was at Ligny; for, in his in- 

terview with Blucher in the wind- 

mill at Bry, he promised to aid him 

by moving his troo through Quatre 

Bras against the French left. And 

Ney, after Napoleon’s assurances 

and orders, could not have expected 

much opposition at that point. Bat, 

when he knew early on the 16th 

that the Prussian army was assem- 
bled at Ligny, and saw the enemy 

in front of him at Quatre Bras, he 
understood at once that the suppo- 
sitions on which Napoleon’s orders 
were founded were totally false. 

And he knew also that, so long as 
the Prussians were undefeated in 
rear of his right, he could not safely 
advance beyond the cross roads. 
Moreover, the condition of his force 
did not admit of a concentrated 
attack; for, on the night of the 
15th, at half-past ten, the head of 
his colamn at Frasne, which had 
marched 30 miles, only numbered 
two divisions of cavalry and one 
of infantry, while the remainder 
Straggled backwards far beyond the 
Sambre, and this was not the fault 
of Ney, for he was only placed in 
command on the evening of the 
15th. Moreover, he was embar- 
rassed by the fact that Napoleon 
had directed part of the left wing 
to be so disposed that it could move 

on Fleurus if required there; and he 
must have felt, therefore, that he 
could not reckon on certain support 
from the rear, as, indeed, he expe- 
rienced during the battle when 
D’Erlon’s corps was diverted from 
him at a time of urgent need. The 

wood on the English right at Quatre 
Bras might conceal a large force; 
whether it did or not could only be 
ascertained by an attack; and to 
commit himself to an action with 
the head of his column, against what 
might prove a vastly superior force, 
might entail the successive defeat 
of all the portions of his column 
throughout its length, till he? should 
be driven over the Sambre, and 
Napoleon’s left and rear be ruin- 
ously uncovered. He, _ therefore, 
most judiciously, under the circum-. 
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stances, deferred his attack till he 
could have troops enough in hand 
to sustain it. 

At two o’clock he began the ac- 
tion, having then assembled 17,000 
men and 38 guns, while Perpoucher’s 
division of 7000 infantry and 16 guns 
opposed the advance, soon support- 
ed by 2000 Dutch cavalry from the 
Sambre, and then by the division of 
Picton and the Duke of Brunswick 
from Brussels. Wellington now had 
18,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 28 
guns, against Ney’s 16,000 infantry, 
1800 cavalry, 38 guns—a very even 
balance of force had the Datch cav- 
alry been equal to the French. But 
Ney’s force was presently augment- 
ed by Kellermann’s heavy cavalry 
division, with its accompanying ar- 
tillery, and he had now a great pre- 
ponderance in these two arms, which 
he used in almost destroying the 
Dotch and Brunswick horse, and 
silencing many of the opposing 
guns, Still on each side, hastening 
their march from the rear, came the 
successive reinforcements; and at 
five o’clock the Duke had 24,000 
infantry, 2000 cavalry (defeated), 
and 40 guns, against Ney’s 15,700 
infantry, 5000 cavalry, and 50 guns. 
Thus the battle was continued with 
a sufficiently even balance of force— 
the French counting 3000 cavalry 
and 10 guns against the Duke’s 
excess of 8000 infantry. And, 
fortunately for Wellington, the na- 
ture of the ground, with the great 
fanking wood of Bossu, impervious 
to cavalry, and numerous defensible 
buildings, enabled infantry to hold 
their ground against a superiority 
of the other arms. Between six 
and seven o’clock, Cooke and Alten 
raised the numbers of the Allies to 
30,000 infantry and 68 guns, the 
cavalry, as before, consisting only of 
the discomfited Dutch and Bruns- 
wickers; and Ney, apprised of the 
withdrawal of D’Erlon, relinquish- 
ed the conflict at nightfall. Daring 
the night Wellington’s cavalry, which 
had been posted on the Dendre, 
much too far to the right to be 
available against an advance from 
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Charleroi, joined him, after a long 
march, 

The incidents of the battle were 
honourable to both sides. On the 
one hand, the French cavalry 
charged gallantly, and frequently 
rode at will over their own portion 
of the field. On the other, most of 
the Allied regiments remained un- 
broken, and the wood of Bossu was 
tenaciously held on WNey’s flank, 
Wellington’s want of cavalry re- 
stricted him to the defensive, for 
no pursuit of an advantage could 
have been possible in the face of 
Ney’s heavy squadrons; while Ney 
dared not rush in with his head 
down, bent on victory at all hazards, 
first because the advantages of suc- 
cess were by no means commen- 
surate with the dangers of defeat; 
and, secondly, because through- 
out his own struggle he heard 
the menacing roar of the cannon- 
ade of Ligny constant on his right 
rear, 

We do not so much complain of 
M. Thiers for enveloping ivcon- 
venient incidents in a haze of ver- 
biage—for covering every discomfi- 
ture of his countrymen with the 
assertion that they performed pro- 
digies of valour—and for coustantly 
pausing to observe triumphantly 
that if somebody had done some- 
thing which he did not do, the 
victory would have been assured,— 
as for his manipulation of positive 
facts. It is well krown that the 
conduct of our infantry that day 
was admirable, and that feats were 
performed by brigades and bat- 
talions that have never been eur- 
passed in their annals. These are 
entirely unnoticed. English bat- 
talions, that thoroughly maintained 
their ground and their formation, 
are represented as “enfoncés;” the 
Duke’s reinforcement of 6000 men 
is represented as 10,000. On ex- 
amining the details, this amount, 
we find, is the singular arithmetical 
result of adding 6000 and 3000 
together; the latter force thus 
taken credit for being Von Kruse’s 
Nassau contingent, which Charras 
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also states to have arrived, but 
which Siborne, who derived his in- 
formation respecting, these troops 
from Von Kruse himself, says could 
not be assembled in time to arrive 
at Quatre Bras during the action ; 
for whereas the other troops, who 
came from Brussels, had. been 
quartered in or near the town, those 
of Nassau were dispersed in wide 
cantonments on the road between 
Brussels and Louvain. Wellington 
is thus described as having 30,000 
men on the field before Cooke’s 
arrival, and, at the close of the day, 
we are told he had 40,000 men and 
many additional squadrons (all im- 
aginary), against 16,000 French—the 
numbers having really been what 
we have already stated. 

M. Thiers is proud of attributing 
dreadful losses to the enemy. He 
dwells on those battle-fields which 
are “jonchés de morts,” like a ghoul, 
and smacks his lips over the words 
“monceau de cadavres,” in @ way 
that would tend to prove his dis- 
position sanguinary, were not these 
evidences of carnage so often ficti- 
tious. Of this kind is the scene 
which, he says, occurred at Genappe, 
and which is meant as revenge in 
anticipation for Waterloo. ‘“ Napo- 
leon, conducting the 
himself under a torrent of rain, had 
caused 24 guns to play to the ut- 
most on the retreating columns. 
The English, being in a hurry to 
get away, did not take time to reply, 
and received, without return, the 
bullets which made deep gaps in 
their living masses. On _ issuing 
from Genappe, the English hussars 
charged our cavalry, but were very 
soon overturned by our lancers. In 
his turn, Lord Uxbridge, at the head 
of the horse guards, charged our 
lancers and drove them back. But 
our cwirassiers, falling on the guards, 
Jorced them to retreat. In a few 
minutes the road was covered with 
wounded and dead, for the most part 
enemies. Our cannon, above all, hud 
strewn the earth with a human wreck 
which was hideous to see.” 

Now, the incidents thus carica- 
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No English historian has ever 


sought to disguise that, the attack 
of our bussars failed ; and it is easy 
to see the disadvantage’ under 
which they would ride upon a ser- 
ried column of lancers in a narrow 
street. But when the lancers, fol- 
lowing up their success, issued forth 
from the street, the life-guards, 
charging, not only overthrew them 
with great loss, but drove them 
right through the town. As the 
French troops leading the pursuit 
were those of Subervie, who com- 
manded a division of light cavalry, 
the incident of the counter-charge 
of the cuirassiers, which nobody 
else mentions, is evidently the crea- 
tion of M. Thiers’s patriotic fancy. 
So is the unanswered fire of the 
French artillery; for Siborne tells’ 
us, that a battery was brought up 
on our side expressly to reply. 
And as to the human wreck which 
strewed the field, the returns show 
the total loss of the English cavalry, 
throughout the whole retreat from 
Quatre Bras to Waterloo, to be only 
ninety-five rank and file, of which 
thirty were prisoners, and forty-one 
wounded ; so that this blood-stained 
passage mut be classed with so 
many others that be has contribuf- 
ed to the pages of romance. 

We make no apology for having 
devoted so much space to the opera- 
tions that led to the battle of Water- 
loo, because that event, though de- 
cisive, was but the crowning result 
of those errors in the execution of 
Napoleon’s plan which we have 
sought to detail. His plan was to 
fight each army alone ; and if fore- 
ed to fight them together, his plan 
had failed, and he must either re- 
treat or run the risk of a crushing 
defeat. And up to the time when 
the Prussian columns began to 
issue from St. Lambert, we believe 
that he felt thoroughly confident 
of having to deal with Wellington 
alone. His orders and despatches 
to Grouchy prove that, daring the 
17th, he remained convinced of the 
inability of the Prussians to con- 
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centrate; and that he continued in 
that belief up to past noon on the 
18th, is testified by his long post- 
ponement of the attack. This is 
ascribed by M. Thiers, who here 
repeats only what has been often 
stated before, partly to the state of 
the soil, which the rain had rendered 
unfit for the manceuvres of artillery, 
and which two hours of sunshine 
might bring into better condition. 
This objection we believe to have 
been altogether futile. Cross roads 
lead from the French centre at 
Belle Alliance throughout the whole 
extent of front, on which guns 
could assuredly have been moved 
to the immediate neighbourhood 
of any desired point; the wet soil 
was no more an obstacle to the ar- 
tillery of the one army than of the 
other; and it must have been soil 
of a very strange description if two 
hours of a gloomy day could mate- 
rially change its condition. We 
ascribe far more importance to the 
expectation entertained by Napo- 
leon, that the great pomp and dis- 
play of his imposing line of battle 
would awe many of the raw troops 
in the opposing army, and shake 
the fidelity of others, whose adher- 
ence would be rendered still more 
uhcertain by delay. But neither 
of these motives would have in- 
duced him to postpone his attack 
had he expected the arrival of the 
Prussians in the midst of the bat- 
tle. The main question remaining 
to be settled, then is, how far Na- 
poleon had reason to rely upon 
Grouchy for preventing the junc- 
tion, and consequently, how far his 
own false expectations were justifi- 
able?’ 

Perhaps the most monstrous of 
all M. Thiers’s fictions is the asser- 
tion, in excuse for Napoleon’s de- 
lay in beginning the action, that it 
was to give Grouchy time to arrive. 
To render this plausible, he quotes 
@ fictitious despatch from Napoleon 
to Grouchy, dated 10 p.m. the 17th, 
ordering him to detach 7000 men 
towards the main army. Nobody 
pretends that Grouchy ever re- 
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ceived or heard of, this despatch— 
no trace of it is preserved among 
the records of the staff, from whence 
the other. documents quoted have 
been derived. Soult, the chief of 
the staff, and the transmitter of all 
despatches of the kind, is not pro- 
duced as a witness of its existence 
—and it is flatly contradicted and 
rendered impossible by the subse- 
quent authentic orders of Napoleon. 
M. Thiers adopts it on the unsup- 
ported testimony of the Emperor. 
Few more melancholy examples, 
not only of fallen greatness, but of 
human infirmity, have been exhi- 
bited, than by Napoleon, when he 
employed the bitter hours of his 
exile in excusing his own faults, by 
casting unmerited blame on those 
who so amply proved their devo- 
tion to his interests. The narra- 
tives which he framed at St. Helena 
have long been recognised as utter- 
ly untrustworthy. They are con- 
tradicted in important particulars 
by indisputable facts—they are in- 
consistent in themselves and with 
each other—and the motives which 
dictated them are quite in unison 
with the character of Napoleon, 
among whose great qualities mag- 
nanimity and veracity were never 
conspicvons. It is, then, on this 
apocryphal document, not only un- 
corroborated, but contradicted by 
other documents, that M. Thiers re- 
lies for transferring the many faults 
of the Emperor to his lieutenant. 
And throughout the battle he re- 
presents Napoleon as_ influenced 
in his most important dispositions 
by a well-founded expectation of 
Grouchy’s coming, / 

As we have seen, M. Thiers 
blames Grouchy for not doing what 
was impossible—viz,, hindering the 
janction of Blucher and Wellington. 
His march on Gembloux was dic- 
tated by the Emperor himself, 
Whatever his faults; then, he must 
have committed them between his 
arrival at Gemblonx and the time 
when he could still have brought 
effectual aid to Napolecn by join- 
ing him at Waterloo. M. Thiers 
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blames him for not marching from 
Gembloux earlier—for not mov- 
ing to his left to cross the Dyle 
and join Napoleon, when he did 
march—and, lastly, for not at once 
taking the shortest road to Water- 
loo when he heard the cannonade 
there. 

Now, the reason why Grouchy 
did not move earlier was, that he 
was doubtful what road or roads 
the Prussians had taken, and it 
was manifestly better to stay where 
.he was than to take a wrong road. 
His inquiries and reconnoissances 
had all tended to confirm him in 
the delusion that the Prussians 
were retreating on several roads, 
some widely divergent from any 
line by which they could join the 
British. And that delasion he de- 
rived from, and shared with, Na- 
poleon. 

Still doubtfal, then, on the morn- 
ing of the 18tb, of the road he should 
follow, in order most effectually to 
fulfil his mission of pursuing the 
Prussians, he took a course which, 
though it did not lead him most 
directly on Wavre, yet gave him 
the option, up to a certain point, 
of moving either on Wavre or to- 
wards Liege. He had made up his 
mind to do so at two in the morn- 
ing, and communicated to the Em- 
peror his intention of moving on 
the point in question, Sart-le-Wal- 
hain. 

Now let us consider the position 
of Grouchy at this moment. He 
had been detached with explicit in- 
structions to pursue the Prussians, 
and never let them out of his sight. 
He had never yet succeeded in 
getting a sight of them, and he and 
his chief both believed that they 
were retreating on several roads. 
And if he should too precipitately, 
and without due information, follow 
the Wavre road, he might fear an of- 
fensive return of one or more of the 
other corps against the French com- 
munications left uncovered by his 
withdrawal. And the very last con- 
tingency that he could be expected 
to consider was, that he should 
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move towards Napoleon, from whom 
he had just been detached with 
no expectation of immediate junc- 
tion, and who had marched to- 
wards Wellington with the ex- 
pressed intention of engaging him 
singly whenever he could bring 
him to action. It is evident, then, 
even if Grouchy knew Napoleon to 
be fighting Wellington, that was no 
reason why he should join him, 
unless he believed that Wellington 
would in the battle be assisted by 
Blacher— still less could there be 
any reason for joining him if he had 
no knowledge that a battle was im- 
minent at Waterloo. And that he 
could have no such knowledge, but 
on the contrary, had good reason to 
believe that Wellington would not 
stand to fight before reaching Brus- 
sels, is proved by the fact strongly 
dwelt on by M. Thiers, that Na- 
poleon did not expect Wellington to 
stand till he had passed the forest 
of Soignies. Waterloo then had no 
peculiar significance for Grouchy 
till he heard the cannonade there. 
And though we know by his de- 
spatch from Gembloux to Napo- 
leon; that he considered as possible 
a union of that Prussian corps which 
moved by Wavre, with Wellington, 
yet he could not suppose that the 
operation would be effected except 
at or beyond Brussels. Moving to 
Sart-le-Walhain, then, he had the 
option of following the Prussian 
column, moving, as le believed, to 
Perwez, or pursuing that which he 
knew had moved towards Wavre, 
He decided on the last measure, 
and Napoleon’s despatch from Wa- 
terloo, at one in the afternoon of the 
18th, approved of his course, say- 
ing “it was conformable to the dis- 
positions that had been communi- 
cated to him.” And should the 
Prussians intend to join Wellington 
beyond Brussels, Grouchy would, 
by moving on Wavre (a fact that 
we believe has not been noticed by 
any of the authorities), be in a posi- 
tion to threaten decisively the com- 
munications of the Prussians with 
their base, and thus either prevent 
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the execution of their project, or 
render it disastrous. 

At length, between Sart-le-Wal- 
hain and Wavre, he heard the can- 
non of Waterloo; and knowing 
thus that there was a battle there, 
we will grant that he might also 
expect that the Prussians at Wavre 
would be moving to help Welling- 
ton; and it is said that one of his 
generals, Gerard, urged him to 
march towards the cannonade. Had 
he done so, M. Thiers says, he would 
have arrived in time to save the 
battle. Now, the direction of his 
columns could not have been chang- 
ed to the left before one o'clock. 
And even should his march be un- 
molested by the Prussians, and 
should he be so fortunate as to 
find the bridges of the Dyle unin- 
jured and undefended, time and 
space would still have prevented 
his aid from being of any avail. 
For Zieten, marching from Wavre 
at noon, only reached the field at 
half-past seven. Grouchy was six 
miles farther from Waterloo than 
Zieten, and, moving an hour later, 
could not possibly have begun to 
debouch in the valley of Lasne be- 
fore nine or ten, when, as. Charras 
says, not a Frenchman was left on 
the field except the wounded and 
the dead. Bat it is certaip that his 
march would not have been unmc- 
lested. The Prussian patrols were 
all along the Dyle higher up than 
the point where ‘he would have 
crossed; and Blucher, thus inform- 
ed of his movemeat; could, without 
diverting from Waterloo, a single 
man of those who took part in the 
action, have opposed Grouchy, either 
on the Dyle or on the heights be- 
yond it, with 45,000 men and a 
superior artillery; and he would 
have been so opposed at whatever 
hour on the 18th he had attempted 
to move on Waterloo. 

We say, then, that Grouchy did 
not and could not know that bis 
aid was desirable to Napoleon till 
it was too late to afford it, and that 
Napoleon had not the slightest rea- 
son to expect it. The only fault he 
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is chargeable with is, tardiness in 
moving his force on the morning of 
the 18th on Sart-le-Walhain; and 
had he moved earlier, he could not 
have appeared on the field before 
the close of the battle. 

Such are the facts which M. 
Thiers elaborately distorts, sup- 
presses, or disregards, in order to 
preserve, at the expense of justice 
as well as truth, his hero’s reputa- 
tion for faultless sagacity, indomi- 
table energy, and unerring skill. 
The spell of Napoleon’s name, once 
all-powerful over opinion in France, 
but against which men of sense 
have begun of late to revolt, still 
holds fall sway over M. Thiers, and 
compels him to be, not merely the 
disciple, but the abject menial of 
the vanished enchanter. 

Napoleon drew up his army on 
the field of Waterloo in fall confi- 
dence that he should find no foe 
there but Wellington; and it- is 
in vain to argue how far man- 
ceuvres or skill might have availed 
him against the combined armies, 
for all his plans and hopes were 
grounded on the possibility of pre- 
venting the combination; and 
when once the hostile leaders unit- 
ed their troops on the same field, 
nothing was left for him but re- 
treat, with a view to fresh man- 
ceuvres, or destruction. Yet, not- 
withstanding all the proverbs against 
the fickleness and coyness of for- 
tune, he had still, after all the 
opportunities he had flung away, a 
fair prospect, on the morning of the 
18th, of redeeming the campaign, 
and of realising all the hopes with 
which it was begun. For although 
the question, whether the French 
at Waterloo could have beaten Wel- 
lington alone was never solved, 
yet the chances, which Napoleon, 
in his exaggerating way, estimated 
at ninety to ten in his favour, were 
largely on his side. While his 
army was one of the most highly 
organised military machines ever 
put in action, Wellington’s force 
was for the most part new to the 
field, unfitted, by the different sye- 
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tems in’ which its various parts had 
been trained, for delicate or rapid 
manceuvring — some of the troops 
being inferior to the French, and 
very conscions of their inferiority, 
others of doubtfal fidelity; and, 
above all, there was the fact, the 
significance of.which was not de- 
batable, of the surplus of a hun- 
dred guns. And tbat Welling- 
ton felt the weight of the odds 
against which he was fighting is 
testified both by his manner of con- 
ducting the action, and the words 
which he is recorded to have uttered 
during its progress. Regarding all 
this, who shall say that, but for the 
Prussians, Napoleon might not have 
prevailed? and had the battle be- 
. gan at daylight, such a series of 
attacks in that open ground must 
have been decided in one way or 
another before the coming of Bu- 
low. This last chance offered to 
Napoleon melted with every hour 
of that sunshine which was to dry 
the mud that prevented his artil- 
lery from manceavring. The time 
spent by him in this foppery of 
tactics was employed by Wellington 
in moving guns and troops to all 
points of the living barrier against 
which, before nightfall, the greatest 
power the world had seen was to 
dash itself to pieces. 

Wellington, in extreme care for 
his own right, strengthened it 
greatly, detaching troops beyond 
it into villages at some distance, 
while his left was on open ground, 
and rested on no obstacle. Besides 
his constant expectation that the 
right would be the point assailed 
or turned, he’ had another reason 
for these dispositions. He did not 
suppose that his present left would 
be the ultimate extremity of the 
line, for he expected that it would 
be prolonged by the Prussians, 
whose arrival he looked for ~ long 
before it took place. In that 
quarter, then, he expected to be 
abundantly reinforced, and he there- 
fore provided most jealously for the 
safety of his other flank, His right, 
centre, and left were covered by 
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advanced posts. It was Napoleon’s 
aim to concentrate an overwhelm- 
ing force against Wellington’s left, 
which, besides being least strongly 
posted and covered, was also the 
decisive point of the, line, for there 
could the Duke’s army be most 
effectually sundered from Blucher’s. 
But in order to execute safely a 
concentration and an advance on that 
ome it was necessary to secure the 

rench left against a counter-attack 
which might have balanced the ad- 
vantage; and therefore the indis- 
pensable preliminary to the decisive 
movement was the assault of Hou- 
goumont. 

Then, af two o'clock, the grand 
attack on the left, after elaborate 
preparation, was made. Seventy- 
four guns heralded the advance of 
huge columns of infantry, which 
were supported by the cuirassiers. 


The masses moved on, put the 
Datch - Belgians to flight, and 
drove in the English skirmish- 


ers; when Picton’s English bri- 
gades charged and repelled them, 
and their disorder was completed 
by Ponsonby’s cavalry. At the 
same time the Life Guards met the 
cuirassiers. No incident of the day 
is better known than this — the 
grandeur of the shock of heavy ca- 
valry strikes the imagination more 
forcibly than the fire of musketry, 
or the charge of the bayonet; and 
those English readers to whom the 
battle is but ‘confusion, remember 
well the advance against the steel- 
clad line, the clash of meeting, the 
mélée, and the defeat of the cuiras- 
siers. But this is not one of the 
event that it suits M. Thiers to 
dwell on, and he disposes of it in a 
short sentence. “In their turn the 
Horse Guards of Somerset charge 
the cuirassiers, who, surprised in 
disorder, are obliged to return;” 
and Kempt’s battalions are de- 
scribed as being ‘‘overturned with 
the bayonet.” 

Napoleon, in his mendacious nar- 
rative of St. Helena, describes the 
Duke as weakening his left un- 
justifiably to meet an imaginary 
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peril on his right. But the best 
proof that the Duke had provided 
for the defence of the whole extent 
of his line, is the defeat of this 
attack, which cost the French 
5000 men, and which was not re- 
newed. 

Then came the attack on the 
English centre of the great masses 
of cavalry, who broke into frag- 


ments against the unyielding 
squares, and at last returned in 
disorder to the valley. Then, as 


Bulow began to take his part in 
the fight, Napoleon desperately 
aiming at a decisive result before 
the Prussians could throw their 
weight into the, struggle, renewed 
the charge, but with the same re- 
sult of the defeat, exhaustion, and 
withdrawal of his squadrons. And 
then followed the last episodes 
of the day—the advance of the 
Imperial Guard—its defeat and 
flight —the entry of the head of 
Zieten’s column into line —and the 
panic and rout of the French 
‘army. 

Long did Napoleon seek to dis- 
guise to his own despairing heart 
the true nature of the clond, 
charged with his fate, that ap- 
proached from St. Lambert. It 
was Grouchy—it was part of a 
Prussian corps which he could 
easily check—it was one corps only, 
which he would keep at arm’s 
length till he had destroyed the 
English;— and all the time the 
record of his own miscalculations 
and lost opportunities must have 
been branded in burning letters 
on his soul, His ready skill 
and resource deserted him — he 
omitied to bar the defile where 
he might still, at small cost of 
numbers, have closed the way to 
Bulow, as the Napoleon of Rivoli, 
who checked the main columns in 
the gap of Osteria while he defeated 
the rest of the Austrians, would 
assuredly have done. His attacks 
on the British, however formidable 
to- battalions less steady and a lead- 
er less resolute, were wild and des- 
perate failures, till at length he 
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saw his last hopes disperstd with 
the rout of the Imperial Guard ; 
when the advance of the British 
line and the flood of fierce Prussian 
horsemen that inundated the field, 
of which he canght glimpses in 
the twilight between the drifting 
masses of his own, broken troops, 
was the last scene of war that he 
ever looked on. 

But M. Thiers clings to his hero 
to the last. The evil genius Grouchy 
still accounts for all delay and inde- 
cision. The false movements of the 
battle-field are laid to the charge 
of the generals who executed them. 
“‘The prodigious feats of Ney were, 
then, a misfortune, which Napoleon, 
having transferred to the right of 
the line not only his infantry, but 
his attention, was not able to hin- 
der.” A strange doctrine this, that 
a general-in- chief, who attends to 
one point of the battle, is excused 
for neglecting the rest; most of 
all strange from M. Thiers, whose 
readers are accustomed to hear of 
the penetrating glance, the light- 
ning genius, the profound sagacity 
of Napoleon, as including all possi- 
bilities, and discerning and provid- 
ing for not only all that is happen- 
ing, but all that is going to happen. 
The defeat is, of course, softened 
for his French readers by the old 
appliances. The troops of the Em- 
pire perform such prodigies, and 
destroy such quantities of the 
Allies, that one wonders, not only 
how they were ever vanquished, 
but who was left to vanquish 
them. ‘“Overthrown,” “ crushed,” 
“cut to pieces,” “hurled back ”— 
these are the only phrases employed 
to describe what happens to the 
enemy; while the aa when 
they are not getting on quite so 
well as might be wished, ‘check 
themselves,” ‘‘give ground,” or 
“fall. back fighting.” After the 
great charges of cavalry, we are 
told, ‘‘four thousand of Ney’s 
horsemen strew the soil, but in 
revenge ten thousand English, foot 
or horse, have paid with their lives 
their obstinate resistance. 
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The Duke of Wellington, exalting 
his firmness to the level of Ney’s 
heroism, tells them that the Prus- 
sians are approaching —that they 
will appear in a few moments — that 
in any case it is necessary to die 
awaiting them. He looks at his 
watch, he invokes night or Blucher 
as his safety. But there remain to 
him thirty-six thousand men on the 
plateau which Ney is bent on hav- 
ing, and he does not yet despair. 
Ney dves not despair any more 
than he, and these two great hearts 
balance the destinies of the two 
nations, A strange phenomenon 
of Jassitude then manifests itself. 
For an hour the exhausted comba- 
tants cease to attack each other. 
The English fire a few cannon-shots 
from the wreck of their artillery, 
and on their side owr horsemen, hav- 
ing BEHIND THEM sixty conquered 
guns and six colours, remain un- 
shakable, having thousands of 
corpses under their feet.” We do 
not know if French readers are so 
enchanted with this style of writing 
as to be regardless of the facts 
which it so resplendently disguises, 
but we, as foreigners, are so insen- 
sible to the voice of the charmer as 
te remain convinced, not only that 
tue French were driven from the 
plateau, but that they were so com- 
pletely shattered as to be unable 
to muster even a few squadrons to 
support the advance of the infantry 
of the Imperial Guard. However, 
some details of the feats which led 
to these enormous successes are ne- 
cessary, and accordingly in every 
page the English squares are broken 
—enfoncés, rompus, renversés, hachés, 
by this conquering cavalry. Si- 
borne’s account is tame after the 
fine frenzy of M. Thiers, but here 
it is: “Here, as at Quatre Bras, 
the French cavalry did not rush to 
the shock against a single British 
square, The horsemen of the lead- 
ing divisions who escaped the op- 
posing fire, failed to maintain the 
direction of their speed with un- 
abated vigour, and to dash against 
the square, heedless of personal 
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danger, and intent only upon se- 
curing the sole chance that offered 
for the success of their immediate 
followers. That portion of the 
cavalry which passed through the 
intervals between the foremost 
squares, directed their advance 
upon those that were in rear; 
and the squares being gene- 
rally en échiquier, the opening 
out and dividing of the oe 
squadrons in the manner describe 
soon commingled the horsemen of 
different regiments, and added con- 
siderably to the disorder — 
caused by the dropping fire whic 
assailed them in all directions. The 
Anglo- Allied cavalry, having the 
advantage of perfect order, now ad- 
vanced to the charge, and, after en- 
countering some little resistance on 
different points, speedily succeed- 
ed in relieving the squares from 
the presence of the enemy, whom 
they pursued “over the crest of 
the ridge and down the exterior 
slope.” 

How would M. Thiers’s task have 
been simplified, bad he honestly 
accepted the plain truth, that the 
French, with immense odds in their 
favour, met Wellington’s army in a 
fair field; gnd that, in hours of 
desperate fighting, and before Bu- 
low joined in the battle, they had 
been foiled in all their attacks by 
the skill, sagacity, and extraordinar 
determination of the opposing general, 
and the indomitable firmness of a por- 
tion of his army ! 

Our historian does not, in the 
grandeur of his general painting, 
neglect to embellish individuals, 
We are all familiar with the name 
of Cambronne, to whom ‘is ascribed 
once more the famous mot, “La 
Garde meurt,’ &c., which we dare- 
say he never uttered, any more than 
the filth with which M. Victor Hugo 
has stained the general’s memory, 
and his own page, by ascribing to him. 
Here is M. Thiers’s account of what 
happened to him:  Cambronne, 
wounded almost to death, remained 

rostrate on the ground, not wish- 
ing that the soldiers should quit 
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their ranks to carry him away.” Si- 
borne’s account of his capture is de- 
cidedly less poetical: ‘He (Lieut.- 
Colonel Halkett) darted forward at 
full gallop to attack the general. 
When he had come up with him, 
and was about to- cut him down, 
the latter called out that be would 
surrender. Cambronne —for he it 
was—then preceded Halkett as he 
returned to the Hanoverian battal- 
ion, but had not gone many paces 
before Halkett’s horse was wounded, 
and fell to the ground. In a few 
seconds, however, Halkett succeed- 
ed in getting him on his legs again, 
when he found that his prisoner 
was escaping in the direction of the 
French column; he instantly over- 
took him, seized him by the aigui- 
lette, brought him to the battalion, 
and gave him in charge to a ser- 
geant of the Osnabruckers, who was 
to deliver him to the Duke.” 

It is well known that Napoleon, 
after finding shelter from the first 
advance of the enemy in a square 
of the Guard, fled in all haste over 
the frontier. But M. Thie:s con- 
siders it more proper and dignified 
that he should perform the whole 
distance to Genappe in the midst 
of the square. It is ajso on record 
that from Charleroi he sent a hasty 
fmessage to Grouchy, to tell him 
that the main army was defeated, 
and that he must retreat; but 
Grouchy has asserted that not a 
word was said as to the point upon 
which he was to.retreat, and that, 
ignorant of the exact nature of the 
catastrophe, he was in considerable 
perplexity before making for Na- 
mur, upon which town he retired 
very skilfully, and withdrew the right 
wing in safety beyond the frontier. 
But M. Thiers can neither allow 
Grouchy to have the credit of select- 
ing the point, nor Napoleon the 
blame of neglecting to indicate it, 
and calmly states, “He despatched 
an officer to Marshal Grouchy, to 
carry by word of mouth the sad 
details of the battle of the 18th, 
and to prescribe to him to retire-on 
Namur.” 
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In manipulating numbers, M. 
Thiers surpasses himself in the 
course of the battle. He speedily 
repents of allowing the French 
70,000 men, and reduces them to 
68,000. When Bulow was ap- 
proaching, we are told that “ merely 
in place of 75,000 men, he (Napo- 
leon) was about to have 105,000 to 
combat with 68,000; the chances 
were fewer, but still great.’ Next 
we learn that Napoleon could not 
retreat, as “he would have been 
assailed by 130,000 men in flank 
and rear, to whom 68,000, reduced 
by the battle to 60,000, could only 
be opposed.” Presently the 130,000 
has increased. “Up to this time 
68,000 French had mide head 
against one hundred and forty thou- 
sand English, Prussians, Datch, 
Germans, and had wrested from 
them the greater part of the ficld 


of battle”—till at last “four or 
five squares of the Guard, in 
the midst of 150,000 victorious 


men, are like three or four peaks 
of rock which the furious ocean 
covers with its foam.” Now let 
us take what, on M. Thiers’s own 
assumptions, were the numbers. 
There were 75,000 English, which, 
he says, were diminished by twenty 
odd thousands in the battlke—in 
fact, as we have seen, he says the 
Duke had only 36,000 left at an 
earlier stage, and must consequently 
have lost 39,000; but we will re- 
gard that as a figure of speech, 
and take the lesser number, — this 
would leave about 50,000 of the 
Duke’s men. He tells us that the 
Prussians after Ligny were 88,000, 
that Thielemann had 29,000 of these 
opposing Grouchy, and that 9000 
were killed or wounded at Water- 
loo, which leaves 50,000 Prussians 
— therefore 50 and 50 make 150. 
O M. Thiers! Mercutio says that 
Tybalt “fights by the book of arith- 
metic.” Nobody can accuse M. 
Thiers of doing so. And bis geo- 
graphy is on a par with his a iti- 
metic. For instance, he tells us, by 
way of proving the care with which 
he has studied the map, that “the 
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Thy runs by Genappe.” . The stream 
that runs by Genappe is the Dyle, 
and “Thy” is the name of a village 
on its bank. 

We should have gone far indeed 
beyond our purpose, were we sup- 
posed to deny the transcendent 
military genius of Napoleon. To 
that we shall always be ready to 
pay a tribute — truer, because, we 
hope, more discriminating, than 
the servile adulation of M. Thiers. 
English writers may, with the bet- 
ter grace, censure the great soldier 
where censure is due, because he 
has received from none more gener- 
ous praise than from them. It is 
with redoubled satisfaction that we 
read Alison’s spirited chapter on 
Waterloo, when contrasting his 
glowing eulogies on the French 
troops, his admiration of their great 
leader and of their generals, with 
the partial, ungenerous narrative of 
Thiers. It proves that @n English 
historian at least can celebrate fitly 
the deeds of his countrymen with- 
out disparaging their enemies. Nor 
do we believe that it is incumbent 
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on a French author, who writes of 
the glories of the Consulate and the 
Empire, to treat his subject in the 
spirit of a Yankee bulletin—to give 
the world a mixture of impudent 
misrepresentation, bombastic descrip- 
tion, and tawdry sentiment, and 
call it history. Instructed French- 
men like Charras, and intelligent 
Frenchmen like Quinet, have al- 
ready set the example of refusing to 
bow down to the graven image that 
M. Thiers has set up, and which he 
so abjectly worships. The military 
fame of France must Jose far more 
than it can gain by the’ audacious 
flatteries which it needs nothing 
but common sense to detect. But 
if the French people really prefer 
fastian to fact, and like to have 
their history written in this way, 
we propose a subject to some of the 
great military painters of France, 
who so congenially celebrate on 
acres of canvass, the achievements of 
their countrymen, and which may 
appear suitably on the walls of Ver- 
sailles, “‘ M. Thiers laying vanquished 
Truth at the Feet of the Eagles.” 
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A DEATHLESS LOVE, 


Ox sing that plaintive sang, dear May! 
Ance mair, ere life I tyne ; 

There’s no in a’ the world, dear bairn, 
A voice sae sweet as thine. 

Alang life’s brig I’ve tottered lang ; 
The broken arch is near; 

And when I fa,’ I fain wad hae 
Thy warbling in my ear. 


Oh sing again that plaintive sang ! 
It waukens memories sweet, 

That slumbered in the past afar, 
Whare youth an’ bairn-time meet. 

T roam through woods wi’ berries rich, 
Or owre the breezy hills 

Unwearied wander far, to dream 
Beside love-hallowed rills. 


Sit owre beside me, winsome bairn, 
And let me kiss thy broo; 
Wi’ baith thy warm wee hauns presgmine— 
Oh would the end come noo! 
Or would—but ’tis a sinfu’ wish, 
As sinfa’ as it’s vain— 
We could not sit for ever thus, 
Nor thou a child remain. 


There’s nane I love like thee, dear bairn— 
Thou ken’st nae why, I ween? 
Thou only hast thy grannie’s smile, 
Thou only her blue een ; 
Thou only wilt the village maids 
Like her in sang excel ; 
Thou only hast her brow and cheek, 
Wi’ rosy dimple dell. 


It’s mony weary years since she 
Was ’neath the gowans laid, 

Yet aft I hear her on the brae, 
And see her waving plaid ; 

And aften yet, in lanely hours, 
Returns the thrill o’ pride 

I felt, when first we mutual love 
Confessed on Lavern side. 


They say there’s music in the storm 
That tower and tree owreturns, 
And beauty in the smooring drift 
That hides the glens and burns ; 
And mercy in the fate that from 
The waefu’ husband tears 
The angel o’ a happy hame, 
The love o’ early years : 
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But he whase house the storm has wrecked, 
Nae music hears it breathe ; 

Wha e’er saw beauty in the drift 
That happ’d a freen’ wi’ death ? 

Oh wha, when fate wi’ ruthless haun’ 
His life’s ae flower lays low, 

Can breathe a gratefal prayer, and feel 
There’s mercy in the blow? 


Sae thought I when her een I closed, 
And, though the thought was wrang, 
It haunted me when to the fields 
My meals nae mair she brang ; 
And aften by the lane dykeside 
A tearfu’ grace was sain ;* 
And aft, alas! wi’ bitter heart 
The Books at e’en I ta’en. 


Nane think how sadly owre my head 
The lang, lang years hae passed ; 
Nane ken how near its end has crept, 
The langest and the last. 

But I fu’ brawly ken ; for, May, 
Your grannie cam’ yestreen, 

And joy and hope were in her smile, 
And welcome in her een. 


Sit near me, May ; sit nearer yet! 


* My heart at times stauns still : 


"Tis sweet to fa’ asleep for aye 
By sic a blithesome rill. 

My thoughts are wanderin, bairn. The veil 
O’ heaven aside seems drawn, 

The deepenin’ autumn gloamin ’s turned 
To summer’s brightest dawn. 


My een grow heavy, May, and dim. 
What unco sounds I hear ! 

It seems a sweeter voice than thine 
That’s croonin’ in my ear. 

Lean owre me wi’ thy grannie’s face, 
And waefu’ glistenin’ ee ; 

Lean kindly owre me, bairn, for nane 


Maun close my een but thee. 
Davip Wrxaate. 
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* Sain—said. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 


Tne past month has brought us 
to the veritable crisis of the great 
civil war in America. Brought to 
bay upon their own soil, the Fede- 
rals in desperation have invoked 
to their aid the unutterable horrors 
of a servile war. With their armies 
baffled and beaten, and with the 
standards of the rebel army again 
within sight of Washington, the 
President has at length owned the 
impossibility of success in fair war- 
fare, and seeks to paralyse the vic- 
torious armies of the South by let- 
ting loose upon their hearts and 
homes the lust and savagery of 
four million negroes. The die is 
cast. Henceforth it is a war of 
extermination, The North seeks to 
make of the South a desert — a wil- 
derness of bloodshed and misery ; 
for thus only, now, does it or can 
it hope to overcome the seceding 
Confederacy. Monstrous, reckless, 
devilish as the project is, we be- 
lieve it will not succeed. Bat it 
at least marks the crisis and turn- 
ing-point of the war. It shows that 
the North has shot its last bolt, — 
the effects of which we do not yet 
see, but beyond which there is no 
other. It proves what every one 
in this country was loth to believe, 
that rather than let the Southern 
States be independent, rather than 
lose their trade and custom, the 
North would league itself with 
Beelzebub, and seek to make a hell 
of half a continent. In return, this 
atrocious act justifies the South in 
hoisting the biack flag, and in pro- 
claiming a war without quarter 
against the Yankee hosts. And 
thus, within the bosom of civilisa- 
- tion, we are called upon to contem- 
plate a war more full of horrors 
and wickedness than any which 
stands recorded in the world’s his- 
tory. 

When a crisis so manifest and so 
terrible has been reached in this 
most melancholy of all civil wars, 


it is natural that at least something 
like a erisis should arise amongst 
the slow-moving minds of her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. If they cannot 
yet agree to act upon their opinions, 
each member of the Cabinet, we 
should think, must at least have 
arrived at some definite opinion of 
his own. Three weeks ago it was 
rumoured that before the end of 
the month Lord Lyons would re- 
turn to his post at Washington, 
bearing with him the definite deci- 
sion of her Majesty’s Government. 
Simultaneously, or immediately in 
the wake of this rumour, there 
came Mr. Gladstone’s speech at 
Newcastle, where, amid the  ap- 
plause of his audience, he declared 
that the people of the Southern 
States were now to be regarded as 
a nation. ‘There is no doubt,” 
said the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, “that Jefferson Davis and 
the other leaders of the South have 
made an army; they are making, 
it appears, a navy; and they have 
made what is more than either — 
they have made a nation. We may 
anticipate with certainty the suc- 
cess of the Southern States, so far 
as regards their separation from the 
North. I cannot but believe that 
that event is as certain as any 
event yet future and contingent 
can be.’ When Mr. Gladstone 
spoke thus, so plainly and _ so 
strongly, it seemed as if the pre- 
vious rumours were correct, and 
that before the month was ended 
the Southern Confederacy would 
be officially recognised by the Brit- 
ish Government as an independent 
State. But in a few days more, 
another member of the Cabinet — 
as is not unusual with that emi- 
nently harmonious body — declared 
himself of an entirely different 
Opinion. Sir G. CO. Lewis, at Here- 
ford, said that in his opinion “ if 
the Government were to say that 
the Southern States have consti- 
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tuted themselves an independent 
Power, international law would not 
be on our side. The war must be 
admjtted to be undecided. Its bat- 
tle-fields are still reeking with the 
blood of thonsands of soldiers killed 
on both sides; and until the war 
has been decided on one side or 
the other, or until it has been de- 
cided so far in favour of the South- 
ern States ‘as to induce the Northern 
States to recognise their indepen- 
dence, or to prove to foreign States 
that the contest was exhausted, 
and that the Northern States were 
incapable of continuing the contest 
—vuotil that moment arrived, it 
could not be said, in accordance 
with the established doctrines of 
international law, that the indepen- 
dence of the Southern States had 
been established.” This is a strange 
doctrine, which will demand our 
attention by-and-by. In the mean 
time we may remark that we never 
before beard that it was necessary 
to witbhold recognition from a new 
State until its independence had 
previously been recognised by the 
State whose yoke it had shaken off. 
In this matter at least it would ap- 
pear that the learned Secretary for 
War is better versed in the astro- 
nomy of the ancients than in the 
‘political history of modern times, 

At present the rival armies of 
the North and South stand arrayed 
against each other on the banks of 
the Potomac. They hold nearly the 
same position as they did at the 
opening of the war, before the 
battle of Manassas; but strategic- 
ally the position of the Southern 
army is somewhat better, and mor- 
ally and politically it has gained 
immensely in the interval. It has 
gained several great victories, and 
bas not been worsted in a single 
pitched battle. It has rolled back 
the tide of invasion, overwhelming 
the invading armies in horrible dis- 
aster. It has even made a raid 
into Maryland, and now stands 
ready to close again with the in- 
vader whenever he shall attempt to 
renew his advance. 
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During the last fifteen months, 
the Southern States have given 
ample proof of their courage, ability, 
and devotion to the cause of their 
independence. The North has @ 
population of twenty millions — the 
South has only eight. ‘The North 
had a navy —the South had none. 
The North had arsenals and stores 
of arms, and freely imported the 
munitions of war from England 
and other countries. The South at 
first bad Zonly the rifles and fowling- 
pieces of its gentry, and could not 
obtain, supplies of any kind. from 
other countries. The North far 
surpassed the South in financial re- 
sources, and, moreover, could carry 
on its commerce, which furnishes 
the sinews of war, without interrup- 
tion ; whereas the South could not 
get a bale of its produce made avail- 
able, owing to the blockade. In 
spite of these difficulties, the South 
has successfully coped with its for- 
midable antagonist. Its armies 
have clothed and equipped them- 
selves from the spoil of the enemy, 
they have supplied themselves with 
artillery, rifles, uniforms, and car- 
riages from the debris of the battle- 
field. The finances of the South 
are at least in as efficient a state as 
those of the Federals —the debt it 
is incurring is infinitely less—and 
gold is not at so high a premium at 
Richmond as at New York. The 
people are united and thoroughly 
in earnest; and the late proclama- 
tion of the President can have no 
other effect than to make them 
more desperate and more resolute 
than ever to carry on the war to 
the last. 

After the ront of Bull’s Run, 
which gave the first rade shock to 
the self-complacency of the Federals, 
General M’Clellan wisely devoted 
the autumn and winter, to drilling 
and organising the large but dis- 
orderly force placed under his com- 
mand. But, while thus inactive 
on the Potomac, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, availing itself of its fleet 
and vast supplies of men, despatch- 
ed expeditions against some of the 
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most important cities of the South. 
The whole coast was blockaded — 
Fort Pulaski was seized, Mobile 
and Charleston were threatened, 
New Orleans captured—and the 
flotilla on the Mississippi, forcing 
its way down the river, completed 
the circle of iron which was to 
crush out the life of the rebel 
States. But this operation of the 
war, from which so much was 
expected, has been useless) No 
“Union” party has been discovered 
in the South —hardly a bale of cot- 
ton has been procured—and the 
brutality of Butler a#t New Orleans 
has only more deeply incensed the 
“rebels” against the North. It 
was an operation which made a 
great show, but makes no progress. 
Political considerations, and the 
necessity of displaying activity, and 
winning the appearance of sutcess, 
no doubt dictated this strategy ; 
but its result has been really to 
waste the power and diminish the 
attacking forces of the North, by 
scattering them in driblets around 
the frontier of a vast territory, 
which they are wholly unable to 
penetrate. The Confederates, wisely 
concentrating their own forces, make 
no attempt to clear the outskirts of 
their territory of the invaders. The 
fortunes of the war must be decided 
on the northern frontier; and they 
know that if they triumph on the 
Potomac and in the Border States, 
the Federals will very quickly “ske- 
daddle” out of New Orleans and 
the other places which they at pre- 
sent hold by virtue of their gun- 
boats, 

The motive which induced Gene- 
ral M’Clellan to transport his army 
by sea to Fort Monroe and the pen- 
insula which leads up to Richmond, 
instead of advancing on the rebel 
capital from Washington, is not 
very clear. His first design seems 
to have been to draw the rebel army 
down into the peninsula, and 
thea, by means of his transports and 
eppvoris, suddenly land a corps of 

is own army farther up the penin- 
sula in their rear, so as to cut off 
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their retreat, and finish the war by 
a coup de guerre. Another consider- 
ation, of course, was, that by choos- 
ing this line of advance he could 
have the support of the gunboats 
almost up to the subarbs of Rich- 
mond, and could fall back under 
shelter of their formidable guns in 
the case of disaster. The battles of 
Richmond — the six days’ fighting, 
when the ConfederatéS drove 
M’Clellan’s army like sheep before 
them from position to position, until 
they were saved by the gunboats 
in the James River — made an end 
of this expedition. The Federal 
army was too demoralised by its 
defeats to resume the advance on 
Richmond, and to remain in its 
encampment on the James River 
was to insure its decimation by 
disease, as well as to leave Washing- 
ton open to attack. The position 
was one of difficulty, and M’Ciellan 
extricated himself very creditably. 
The danger was, that the Confede- 
rates would either attack M’Clellan’s 
army when in the act of embarking, 
or else advance and overwhelm 
M’Dowell’s army of the Potomac, 
before M’'Clellan’s troops could be 
brought round from Fort Monroe 
to his support. In order to divert 
the attention of the Confederates 
from the embarkation of M'Clellan’s 
army, General M’Dowell was 
ordered to advance towards Rich- 
mond, and thereafter, as soon as he 
had drawn the efemy’s attention 
upon himself, to retreat as rapidly 
as possible to join M’Clellan’s army 
nag HH Id on the Potomac. Bat 
the Confederates were too quick in 
their movements to allow of these 
manceuvres being successfully exe- 
cuted. Advancing rapidly against 
M’Dowell’s army, they brought him 
to bay on the Rappahannock, and, 
but for the sudden rising of the river, 
which became, impassable for two 
days, would have overwhelmed him 
long before M’Clellan’s troops could 
have been brought to his aid. As 
every hour was of moment, General 
Lee, without waiting for the falling 
of the river, commenced his famous 
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flank march, crossing the Rappahan- 
nock near its source, and then ad- 
vancing through a gap in the moun- 
tains into M’Dowell’s rear. The 
movement was so well masked that 
M’Dowell still believed the enemy 
was in his front, on the southern 
bank of the Rappahannock, when 
Stonewall Jackson’s division, for- 
ming the advanced-guard of the 
Confederates, suddenly appeared in 
his rear at Manassas. Jackson im- 
mediately seized or burnt the vast 
stores of all kinds which he found 
at Manassas Junction ; then, facing 
to the north, swept onwards along 
the road to Centreville, making 
prisoners and capturing booty at 
every step. His time was short, 
and he did his work quickly, He 
was isolated from the rest of the 
Confederate army, and M’Dowell’s 
forces were’ advancing to attack 
him. Before they arrived he had 
completed his raid of destruction, 
and was making a circuit so as to 
place himself again in communica- 
tion with the advancing Confeder- 
ates. He held his ground in the 
woods of Bull’s Run till Long- 
street’s and the other divisions came 
up to his aid over the White Plains, 
and then occurred that great battle 
in which the Federals were a second 
time beaten on the same ground, 
and driven across the Potomac with 
immense slaughter. 

For the first time, the Confeder- 
ates carried the war into the enemy’s 
country. They assumed the offen- 
sive, and crossed over into Mary- 
land. If they counted on a move- 
ment in their favour on the part of 
the Marylanders, they were  mis- 
taken : more probably, their objects 
were, to capture Harper’s Ferry, 
which could not be taken except in 
rear, by crossing the Potomac, and 
also to secure supplies, of which 
they were much in want. One ad- 
vantage, however, of unquestionable 
political importance, was gained by 
this brief invasion of Maryland. It 
demonstrated to the North, in a 
most unequivocal manner, the great- 
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ness of the triumphs achieved by 
the Confederates in the battles in 
Virginia ; and it also removed a 
dilemma in the negotiations which 
must conclude the war. It gave to 
the people of Maryland an oppor- 
tunity of showing their adhesion to 
the Southern cause; and as they 
did not respond to it, they cannot 
complain if, at the close of the con- 
test, the boundary -line’ is drawn in 
such a manner as shall leave them 
still under the jurisdiction of the 
Northern Government. That the 
Confederate General did not intend 
the invasion of Maryland to be more 
than a tempordy movement, or a 
tentative experiment, is evidenced 
by the fact that his advanced - guard 
had commenced a retrograde move- 
ment before M’Clellan’s army came 
into collision with it; and when 
General Lee resolved to give battle 
at Antietam Creek, he had to call up 
several corps of his army which were 
still on the Potomac. General Lee 
gave battle at Antietam for the same 
reasons as Wellington gave battle at 
Basaco. On both of these occasions, 
the general who gave battle intend- 
ed to continue his retreat: but, 
finding himself in a good position, 
Lee, like Wellington, gave battle in 
order to keep * the morale of his 
own army, and, by giving a decided 
check to the enemy, gain the oppor- 
tunity of withdrawing his army 
across the Potomac without moles- 
tation. In this he was entirely suc- 
cessful. With an inferior force, he 
inflicted a bloody repulse upon the 
Federals, and then retired, unassail- 
ed and in perfect order, to the south- 
ern bank of the river. 

Such was the position of the war 
at the close of the third week of . 
September. In the Border States 
to the west — Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Missouri — the war is conducted 
in a desultory fashion, by a number 
of detached corps; but there also 
the balance of success had inclined 
greatly in favour of the Confeder- 
ates. The North beheld with rage 
and chagrin, that all its vast ar- 
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maments had been unable to ac- 
complish anything; and that, after 
a year and a half of hostilities, 
and after incurring an enormous 
amount of debt, its hopes of success 
had almost vanished. Discontent 
was spreading everywhere, and 
every section of the discontented 
blamed the Government for not 
embracing its peculiar views of 
policy. The Governors of sixteen 
of the States which adhere to the 
Union were to meet at Altoona 
on the 24th September—a mani- 
fest sign of want of confidence in 
the Government,—and the whole 
fabric of the Presidential power 
seemed ready to give way before a 
strong gust of popular dissatis- 
faction. The President felt that 
something must be done. The 
people clamoured, as they always 
do in emergencies, for extreme 
measures; and the only extreme 
measure which he had left to em- 
ploy was to proclaim the emanci- 
pation of the negroes. He had 
previously, with the general con- 
currence of the people, inaugurated 
a dictatorship, abolished liberty, 
and installed Force as the supreme 
power in the States which still 
adhered to the Union. He had 


practically abolished the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and introduced the 
conscription under the milder 
name of ‘‘drafting.” Taxes had 
been imposed, debt incurred, and 
paper- money issued, to the fall- 
est amount possible. What more 


could he do but seek refuge in an 
Emancipation proclamation? On 
two occasions, within a few weeks 
before, he had refused to adopt 
such a measure; but at length he 
gave way, and on the 22d Septem- 
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ber—two days before the meeting 
of the Governors at Altoona — he 
proclaimed the most atrocious act 
of war-policy which has ever been 
adopted bya civilised State — add- 
ing in his sore bewilderment the 
honest (we doubt not) but impious 
saying, ‘“Ican only trust in God I 
have made no mistake !” * 

A mistake in what? Only nine 
days previously, he had stated to a 
deputation from Chicago his objec- 
tion to issue a proclamation of eman- 
cipation, on the ground ‘‘that the 
whole world would see it to be neces- 
sarily as inoperative as the Pope’s 
Bull against a comet.” In now issu- 
ing it, is the mistake which he dreads 
that the proclamation be too effec- 
tive in rousing the slaves against 
their masters, or not effective 
enough? With every desire to do 
justice to Mr. Lincoln, as an honest 
but weak man placed in very trying 
circumstances, we must believe that 
his only apprehension as to the 
effect of his proclamation, is not in 
regard to the awful horrors which 
it may occasion, but lest, after all, 
it should fail in accomplishing the 
conquest of the South. He said 
himself not long ago— “I will pro- 
claim emancipation entirely, or par- 
tially, or not all, according to which- 
ever of these measures shall seem 
to me best for the Union.” Mr. 
Seward, in his despatch to foreign 
governments, takes the same view of 
the matter. He upholds the Pre- 
sident’s proclamation as “a just 
and proper military act,” — adding 
with an effrontery purely American, 
that he does not doubt that it will 
be recognised as such by “all the 
good and wise men of all countries.” 
We are greatly mistaken in Earl 





* The jist of the President’s proclamation is contained in the following sentences : 
—“T, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America, and Com- 
mander - in - Chief of the Army and Navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and declare 
that hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the object of practically 
restoring the constitutional relation between the United States and the people 
thereof, in which States that relation is, or may be, suspended or disturbed ;” and 
that, with this object, “‘on the 1st of January, 1863, all persons held as slaves within 
any State, or any designated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in 
rebellion against the United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and for ever, free.” 
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Russell if he allows Mr. Seward to 
continue in that convenient belief, 
and if he does not express in strong 
terms the reprobation by the British 
Government of this atrocious at- 
tempt to devastate the South by 
means of a servile war. 

In the immediate effects, and so 
far as regards the position of the Pre- 
sident, the proclamation -has been a 
success. The tub has been thrown 
to the whale. The Northerners can 
no longer account for their reverses 
by imputing them to the half- 
measures of the Government. It 
is extraordinary the amount of fero- 
city which exists among the popula- 
tion of the Northern States, especi- 
ally among the Puritans of the New 
England States. The clergy, who 
are entirely dependent on their con- 
gregations, show themselves on this, 
us on former occasions, ready to 
pander to the worst passions of the 
people, and even take the lead in 
expressions of ferocity. Even in 
the churches the war fever rages. 
“Twenty churches of a night,” 
writes Manhattan from New York, 
“hold prayer-meetings to get re- 
cruits.” And what is the language 
of the clergy on these occasions? 
Here is an instance: The Rev. W. 
J. Sloane, pastor of the Third Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of New 
York, was reported in the news- 
papers to have said, in a speech, 
abounding with similar atrocities, 
“That it was better that the six 
millions of white men, women, and 
children of the South should be 
slaughtered than that slavery should 
not be extingaished;” and being 
censured ‘by an editor for express- 
ing such atrocity, Mr. Sloane replied, 
that what he really said was only 
as follows: —“ But suppose emanci- 

ation should lead to insurrection? 

t this, which I by no means ad- 
mit, be for the time granted; then 
L affirm that it is better, far better, 
that every map, woman, and child 
in every rebel State should perish 
in one widespread, bloody, and in- 
discriminate slaughter; better that 
the land should be a Sahara; be as 
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when God destroyed the Canaanites, 
or overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah, 
than that this rebellion should be 
successful.” | General Wadsworth, 
who has been nominated by the 
Republicans as their candidate for 
the governorship of New York, ex- 
presses the feeling of his party in 
not less ferocious terms. ‘“ We in- 
tend,” he says, “to hold the country 
together at whatever cost of life, 
blood, and suffering, We will de- 
vastate it, if necessary, but not sur- 
vive its dismemberment.” 

One might well be at a loss to 
understand the inhuman zeal which 
gives vent to such sentiments. The 
desire to uphold the Union will not 
explain it. Doubtless every Yankee 
would prefer to belong to a State 
which, in his own estimation at 
least, could ‘‘whip all creation.” 
That is the only condition of exist- 
ence which allows of his indulging 
in the unlimited impudence and 
braggadocio which have become 
part of his nature. But does any 
one who knows the Yankees ima- 
gine that they would sacrifice ‘mil- 
lions and millions of dollars for the 
sake of upholding an abstract ad- 
vantage such as the Union? The 
do not care a straw for the Consti- 
tution: they have sacrificed both 
legality and liberty long ago, and 
without a murmur. Just as little 
do they care for the Union as a mere 

olitical arrangement. But the 
Daion means far more than this. 
At first it meant a continued mono- 
poly of the trade of the South: now 
it means the very existence of the 
North itself. It isan utter mistake 
to think that it is the South alone 
which is fighting for existence. The 
North is now in the same predica- 
ment. It was not so at first, but it 
has drifted into that position by the 
gradual operation of its own acts. 
First of all, and as at the outset, if 
separation takes place, New York 
will cease to be the entrepdt of the 
Southern trade. The “ Empire 
City,” which has grown fat on that 
trade, will dwindle — will become 
stationary or actually decline; while 
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Charleston, Mobile, and New Or- 
leans will go ahead. That first act 
of barbarism, the choking up of the 
harbour of Charleston with stone- 
laden vessels, showed the bitter 
jealousy of the New Yorkers, and 
their desire to obliterate the very 
existence of a rival port in the 
South. New York must come down 
from its high place, half of its mer- 
chants will be beggars, if the South 
takes its trade into its own keeping. 
And what is New York, whose fall 
is thus threatened? It is the very 
heart of the North; itis the centre 
of its resources, the seat of nearly 
all the available wealth and ready 
money. It is its bankers and mer- 
chants who take the State-loans; 
but for them Mr. Chase might shut 
up his office to-morrow. And who 
but they have been foremost in 
equipping regiments, and offering 
bounties for recruits? Patriots? — 
they are but worshippers of the 
“almighty dollar.” They give their 
money lavishly, in order that they 
may retain the source from which 
their money comes. They do not 
desire emancipation, nor a servile 
war; for that means the ruin of 
their customers: but some of them 
assent to the proclamation, in tie 
hope that it may force the South 
into submission, and others because 
if the South is to go free, and if 
Southern trade is to seek other 
channels, they will rather see the 
South a desert, than other cities 
rising into rivalry with New York, 
with the gains which formerly 
poured into Yankee pockets. 

This motive sufficiently explains 
the vehemence of New York against 
the project of Secession. But there 
are other reasons, of wider influence, 
which actuate the North in waging 
war to the uttermost against the 
South. Within less than two years 
the North has taken upon its shoul- 
ders an amount of Debt nearly equal 
to half of the gigantic National Debt 
of Great Britain; and every new 
expedition or campaign adds to the 
already enormous amount. If the 
South gets off, the North will be 


left to bear the whole burden of the 
debt which it has incurred. -Doubt- 
less it has hitherto consoled itself, 
while contracting the Debt, with 
the belief that the conquered South 
would have to bear its proportion 
of the burden; and now, when the 
South seems in a fair way of estab- 
lishing its independence, the North- 
eners become absolutely frantic at 
the prospect before them. Who is 
to pay the Debt? Who is to be- 
come responsible in cash for the 
enormous issues of paper money? 
The Debt arising from this war will 
of itself suffice to rupture the Union. 
Not only does it constitute an ad- 
ditional motive for the obstinate 
resolve of the South to separate, 
but it cannot fail to produce still 
farther secession from the Union 
among the Northern States them- 
selves. Repudiation is not an un- 
known proceeding in America, and 
he is a sanguine man who thinks it 
will not be had recourse to in regard 
to this great War-Debt. Nearly all 
the capitalists are to be found in 
New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
hia; and almost all the Debt is 
eld by a few of the Atlantic States. 
The great agricultural States of the 
West have hardly contributed a 
dollar— for they have na accumu- 
lated capital. hen this war ends, 
therefore — as end it must some time 
—with the South free, and the 
North burdened with a debt still 
greater — it may be even double what 
it is now — the difficulties of the posi- 
tion will only be beginning. The 
question of customs-duties, also, will 
spring up to complete the dissen- 
sions which the pressure of the Debt 
will have begun. In the first place, 
it will be well nigh impossible for 
the North to maintain its present 
high tariff. We hardly anticipate 
that the South, whatever its desire 
may be, will be able to start at once 
on the principles of Free Trade — 
for its debt will at first lie heavy 
on it also. But we may say toa 
certainty that it will establish a 
tariff much below the exorbitant 
daties which it suits the interests 
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of the North-Eastern States to place 
upon foreign manufactures; and a 
thousand custom - houses and an 
army of tax-gatherers would not 
suffice to prevent these lower-taxed 
goods from finding their way across 
the border into the Northern States. 
In the event of the South accom- 
plishing its independence, the North 
would be left in every way between 
the horns of a dilemma. If it seeks 
to maintain its high tariff, not only 
will extensive smuggling take place 
from the South, but the agricultural 
States of the North-West, who have 
everything to gain from free trade, 
will break off and come to a friendly 
understanding with the South. On 
the other hand, if the North aban- 
don its high customs-duties, how is 
the interest of the Debt to be paid, 
except by direct taxes, which would 
equally drive the Western States 
into repudiation and secession? In 
trath, the States of the North-West 
have nothing whatever to gain by 
continuing the war against the 
South. The war goes on entirely 
for the interests of the Atlantic 
States, to which those of the North- 
West are essentially antagonistic. 
On the other hand, there is perfect 
accord between the material inte- 
rests of the North - West and the 
South ; and we are surprised that 


‘an earnest attempt should not be 


made by those two parties to come 
to a pacific settlement. And such 
a settlement between the South and 
the North-West would perforce end 
the conflict. 

Extreme views, based on the con- 
siderations of self-interest, which we 
have just described, unquestionably 
preponderate in the North. And, as 
usual in republican America, the 
tyranny of the majority allows little 
scope for the expression of opposite 
opinions. Nevertheless, there is a 
section or party in the North who 
are opposed to abolitionism, and the 
other extreme measures which find 
favour with the Government and the 
majority of the people. The small 
minority of which we speak cannot 
be spoken of as the Democratic 


party; for the old Democratic has 
almost disappeared; and, under the 
pressure of the times, the mass of it 
cannot, either in action or in speech, 
be discriminated from the majority 
who clamour for extreme measures. 
But it consists of Democrats whose 
old creed is now strengthened in 
their esteem by the concurrence of 
self-interest. The party is not en- 
tirely confined to New York, but it 
is only in that city that it as yet 
gives proof of its vitality. The views 
of this party are in favour of the pro- 
secution of the war, but they are 
opposed to any measures calculated 
to destroy the productiveness of the 
South, or to exasperate the feud 
beyond all hope of ultimate recon- 
ciliation. They are- madly in favour 
of the Union, but they will accept 
the Union, or rather re-union, upon 
any terms. If they cannot conquer 
the South, they are quite willing 
that the South should conquer them. 
Only give them back the Union, 
in order that New York may still be 
the emporium of the South. They 
have hitherto’ clung to the belief 
that, even though the South triumph, 
there would be no separation. With 
an eye to such an issue, they were 
willing to recognise slavery, and en- 
act Fugitive-Slave Laws more strin- 
gent than ever. But the President’s 
proclamation of emancipation has 
well nigh demolished their hopes, by 
embittering the contest beyond the 

ibility of reconciliation, and also 

y rendering impossible on the part 
of the North concessions to the 
South, without which there can be 
no reunion. 

This party appears resolved to try 
its strength in the approaching elec- 
tions for the State of New York. 
These elections are very important ; 
for whichever party triumphs will 
have the appointment of the Go- 
vernor and Lieutenant - Governor of 
the State, besides seventeen mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly, and 
six members to Oongress. The De- 
mocratic party have chosen as their 
candidate Mr. Horatio Seymour, a 
gentleman of good name and talents, 
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and well qualified to umite his party. 
His speech at Albany is by far the 
boldest and most statesmanlike ex- 
— of opinion that has been 
eard in the North since the com- 
mencement of the war. He spoke 
strongly against the despotic regime 
under which the country had al- 
lowed itself to fall, and denounced 
the President's proclamation of 
emancipation as an act of unparal- 
leled atrocity, After sarcastically 
exposing the hypocrisy of the Abo- 
litionists, among whom the Presi- 
dent must now be ranked — who, 
while the South holds that the negro 
is fit to live in America as a slave, 
deny that he is fit to live in America 
at all, and insist on his betaking 
himself to Liberia or the coalpits of 
Panama — Mr. Seymour thus spoke of 
the President’s proclamation : — 

“ The scheme for an immediate eman- 
cipation and general arming of the slaves 
throughout the South is a proposal for 
the butchery of women and children, for 
scenes of lust and rapine, of arson and 
murder unparalleled in the history of the 
world. Its effect would not be confined 
to the walls of cities, but there would 
be a widespread scene of horror over 
the vast expanse of great States, in- 
volving alike the loyal and seditious. 
Such malignity and cowardice would in- 
voke the interference of civilised Europe. 
History tells of the fires kindled jn the 
name of religion, of atrocities committed 
under the pretexts of order or liberty; 
it is now urged that scenes bloodier 
than the world has yet witnessed shall 
be enacted in the name of philanthropy !” 

Although the Democratic party — 
who may be described as opposed 
to abolition and all extreme mea- 
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sures —has given little sign of ex- 
istence since the war began, and 
although under the regime of mar- 
tial law which has now been pro- 
claimed for the whole Northern 
States, it will encounter, perhaps, 
insuperable obstacles to its action, 
still it must be borne in mind: that, 
whether nominally belonging to it 
or not, some of the ablest and 
most powerful men in the State 
share its opinions in regard to 
the conduct of the war. Both 
M’Clellan and Halleck are believed 
to beopposed to the savage pro- 
gramme now proclaimed by the Pre- 
sident, and probably the greater part 
of the army — at least of the officers 
—are of the same opinion, The 
general order just issued by Gene- 
ral M’Clellan, in which, while con- 
demning the discussion by the offi- 
cers of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, he declares that the army 
shall be guided, as hitherto, in 
accordance with the dictates of 
mercy and Christianity, seems to 
us to justify the above conclusion.* 
M’Clellan is neither a Hunter nora 
Butler, and, we believe, only acqui- 
esces in the proclamation because he 
believes it will be a dead letter. The 
approaching elections at New York, 
which take place on the second Mon- 
day of November, are likely to give 
rise to great excitement, and the De- 
mocrats will have to contend against 
no ordinary force of rowdies and 
shoulder - hitters, and possibly also 
may be opposed by a direct inter- 
vention on the part of the Govern- 
ment.+ But if they carry the day, 
it will facilitate the accomplish- 





* Referring to the President’s proclamation, the General says:—‘‘ The funda- 
mental rule of republican government is, that armed forces are raised only to sustain 
the civil authorities, and are to be held in strict subordination to them. The dis- 
cussion by officers and soldiers of Government measures, when carried beyond a 
temperate expression of opinion, tends to destroy discipline by substituting politi- 
‘cal faction for that steady support of Government which is the highest duty of the 


American soldier. 


In carrying out the measures of the Government, the army will 


be guided by the same mercy and Christianity-which have always controlled its 


conduct towards the defenceless.” 


+ From the outset of the war the Habeas Corpus Act has been frequently violated 
in a most tyrannical manner by the Government at Washington, but on the 24th 
September, two days after the proclamation of emancipation, the President, with a 
view to suppress all opposition to it, formally proclaimed the suspension of the 
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ment of one strange event more 
which looms amongst the possibili- 
ties of the fature. In order to pro- 
pitiate the South, and retain its old 
commercial pre-eminence, it is not 
improbable that, amongst the trou- 
bles consequent upon this war, we 
may see New York set up “on its 
own hook,” and declare itself a free 
city—a Hamburg of the West—dis- 
owning all allegiance, repudiating 
all antipathy, and establishing itself 
as an independent power on “ purely 
commercial principles !” 

In a moral point of view, there 
cannot be two opinions in this 
country as to the President’s pro- 
clamation. To employ such a means 
of hostility as a negro insurrection 
is simply infamous. In a political 
point of view we regard it as the 
greatest mistake which the North 
has committed. True, the policy of 
the North has been slowly approx- 
imating to this result; it is a natu- 
ral climax to the mad policy which 
has animated the North from the 
beginning. It is the consumma- 
tion of the mistakes of the North. 
Union in any shape is now doubly 
impossible. It remains to be seen, 
also, whether the temporary accord 
which the proclamation has estab- 
lished in the North is not on the 
surface only, and whether the pre- 
sent lull of dissension will not give 
way ere long to dissensions still 
more formidable. In the border 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Missouri, the proclamation cannot 
fail to excite new and formidable 
opposition to the Federal Govern- 
ment ; while the Confederate States, 
now menaced with} untold horrors, 
will put forth their whole strength 
to keep the danger at a distance, 
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and to roll back the war from their 
frontiers with the fury of despera- 
tion. 

* All the good and wise men of 
all countries”—to use Mr. Seward’s 
phrase—far from approving the pro- 
clamation of the President as “a 
just and proper military act,” will 
see in it a new reason for desiring 
a prompt termination of this de- 
plorable, insane, and fratricidal con- 
test. The question will now be 
asked louder than ever, “Is no one 
to interfere? Is the horrible con- 
test to be allowed to go on, till it 
end in horrors still greater?” In 
regard to the question of recognis- 
ing the South, we need have no. 
hesitation in proclaiming Sir G. O. 
Lewis’s statement of the import of 
international law to be the most 
erroneous and ridiculous statement 
ever hazarded by a Minister of the 
Crown. Passing over the manifest 
absurdities of the way in which he 
expresses his opinion, and looking 
only at the substantial averment 
that no recognition of a new State 
can rightfully take place until the 
war is either formally or virtually 
at an end, we find the averment 
contradicted by the circumstances 
which have attended every recog- 
nition of a new State by this coun- 
try since the century began. We 
hastened to recognise the Spanish 
republics of South America while 
they were still engaged in a war 
with the -— State, and it was 
a band of British legionaries who 
turned the tide of battle in the ac- 
tion which finally crushed the hopes 
of Spain. Greece also we recog- 
nised while that country was still 
struggling with the power of the 
Turks ; indeed, we intervened for 





Habeas Corpus Act, and the establishment of martial law over all the North. His 
proclamation was as follows:— That the writ of Habeas Corpus is suspended in 
respect to all persons arrested, or are now, or hereafter during the rebellion shall be, 
imprisoned in any fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, or other place of confinement, - 
by any military authority, or by the sentence of any court-martial or military com- 
mission.” ‘To carry out this “ reign of terror,” a Provost-Marshal-General has been 
appointed, with headquarters at Washington, and provost-marshals have been ap- 
pointed in all the States, who will receive their instructions from Washington, and 
are directed to ‘‘arrest deserters and all disloyal persons, and to inquire into trea- 


sonable practices.” 
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the express purpose of preventing 
the Turks re-establishing their power 
over the rebellious province. Bel- 
gium was a still stronger instance ; 
for in that case, but for the mili- 
tary intervention of France and 
England, the Dutch would very 
soon have given a good account of 
the braves Belges. And in the re- 
cent case of Naples, did we not 
recognise its annexation to Pied- 
mont while the King and his army 
still held their ground in his old 
dominions? So far, therefore, as 
it is a question of legality, England 
would be amply justified in recog- 
nising the independence of the Con- 
federate States. As a question of 
policy, however, the matter is not so 
easily decided. For England, singly, 
to give a formal recognition of the 
South as an independent State, with- 
out taking any steps to put an end 
to the war, would be of very little 
benefit to the South, and as a mea- 
sure of humanity would be of no 
use whatever. At the same time, 
it would give great offence to the 
North, thus making an enemy with- 
out gaining a friend. But the case 
would be far otherwise if our Gov- 
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ernment were to act in this instance 
in the same manner as they did in 
the case of Greece and Belgium— 
that is to say, if they were to re- 
solve not only to recognise the in- 
dependence of the South, but to 
support that independence by a de- 
monstration of force. The case has 
now become most urgent. For not 
only does international law justify 
our recognition of the Southern Con- 
federacy, but humanity demands 
that we should take measures to put 
an end to so horrible a war. No 
doubt it would be a delicate matter, 
and a matter also of doubtful po- 
licy, for England to intervene alone. 
But intervention of some kind is 
now urgently demanded. And if 
the Great Powers of Europe—or at 
least England, Russia, and France 
—would solve the difficulty which 
each Power separatély feels, by 
agreeing to undertake a joint me- 
diation, and, if necessary, interven- 
tion, they would render an import- 
ant service to civilisation, humanity, 
and mankind at large, and would 
show a better example of a “ Holy 
Alliance” than any which yet stands 
recorded in the pages of history. 








